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PREFACE 


TN acknowledging my indebtedness to recent writers for 
many of the ideas contained in the following pages, 
I have in the first place to express my deep and constant 
obligations to the various works of Mr. F. H. Bradley. My 
chief debt to other recent English-speaking philosophers is 
to Professor Royce and Professor Ward, and I am perhaps 
scarcely less indebted to Professor Stout My chief obliga- 
tions to Continental writers are to Avenarius and to Professor 
Munsterberg. I trust, however, that there is not one of the 
authors with whose views I have dealt in the course of my 
work from whom I have not learned something. At the 
same time f ought perhaps to say here once for all that I 
make no claim to represent the views of any one author or 
school, and I shall not be surpnsed if the thinkers to whom 
I owe most find themselves unable to endorse all that 1 have 
written. 

With respect to the references given at the end of the 
several chapters, I may note that their aim is simply to 
afford the reader some preliminary guidance in the further 
prosecution of his studies. They make no pretence to com- 
pleteness, and are by no means exclusively drawn from 
writers who support my own conclusions. 

One or, two important works of which I should have 
otherwise been glad to make extended use have appeared 
too recently for me to avail myself of them. I may mention 
especially the late Professor Adamson’s Lec(ures on tht 
Development of Modern Philosophy, Professor Ostwald's 
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Vorlesungen uber Naturphilosophte, and Mr. B RusseU's 
Principles of Mathematics, vol i. 

Finally, I have to express my gratitude to my friends 
Professor S Alexander and Mr. P. J Hartog for their kind- 
ness in reading large portions of my proofs and offering 
many valuable correcbons and suggesbons 

1903 


The sudden demand for a re-issue of this volume prevents 
my making any alterations beyond the correction of a 
number of misprints. Had the opportunity offered, I should 
have been glad, while leaving the main argument essentially 
as it stands, to have .attempted certain improvements in 
details 1 may mention in particular, as the most important 
of the changes I could have wished to make, that the treat- 
ment of the problem of infinite r^ess and of the Kantian anti- 
nomies would have been remodelled, and I trust improved, 
as a consequence of study of the works of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and M Couturat 

I should like to take this opportunity^ of thanking all 
those who have been kind enougfi to favour me with 
criticisms of the book. 


St Aiidrews, 1939 



PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


TT is disturbing as well as gratifying to a writer on 
Metaphysics that there should still be a demand for 
a work which he pubhshed more than twenty years ago 
One cannot but be grateful for a demand which seems to 
prove that one’s book still meets a real need, but one would 
have to be unusually vam not to be even more distressed 
than gratified The difficulty arises from two distinct 
causes In the first place, in Metaphysics as in all the other 
sciences, a lapse of twenty years inevitably mvolves a certain 
shifting of perspective The fundamental questions, no 
doubt, remain the same from one age to another, the 
ultimate radically divergent answers to the metaphysical 
problem thus remain also in prmciple the same But the 
pomt of view from which the problems are attacked varies 
with the age Some of the immediate issues which were 
speaally interesting in the years 1900-1903 have become 
antiquated m 1924, and new issues have been raised which 
could not have been contemplated when the present volume 
was first written In particular, the philosophical questions 
suggested by the present state of the great positive sciences 
of physics, chemistry, and biology are, m many ways, 
different from those which were occupymg our minds as 
recently as the opening of the century, and much which 
was then of momentary concern to the philosopher has now 
lost its actuahty In the second place — and this is a still 
more important consideration — Metaphysics, because it is 
an attempt to find the right mtellectual attitude towards 
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ultimate reality, is necessarily a more intimate and personal 
thmg than any other human study A good work on 
Metaphysics, even more than a good book on any other 
department of human thought, ought to be one into which 
the author has put the whole of himself. Now a man’s 
self as he approaches his middle fifties ought to be different 
from his self m his early thirties in two ways : it should be 
ncher and at the same tune more simphfied, and if his 
particular way of expressing himself is thinkin g and writing 
about Metaphysics, this double difference ought to make 
Itself felt, in great and in small, throughout his treatment 
of his subject. It should be impossible for him to be content 
with any mere penodical “ bunging up to date ” of his 
earlier work 

For a goodly number of years, therefore, I have cherished 
the desire to rewrite the whole of the present book from start 
to finish That desire I have reluctantly been driven, for 
the present, to relinquish, for the followmg reasons The 
part of the book which deals with problems directly suggested 
by the positive saences could only be made what it ought 
to be by one who is thoroughly at home with the issues 
raised by the scientific work of such men as, to mention 
only one or two promment names, Rutherford, Planck, 
Niels Bohr, Weyl, Van t’Hoff, Mendel But most of this 
work is so recent in date that it b quite impossible for those 
of us whose general education was got in the last decades 
of the nmeteenth century ever to feel ourselves altogether 
at home with even the leading ideas which underlie it What 
matters still more b that though one would be only too glad 
to bnng whatever one may have gamed either in richness 
or m simplification of personahty dunng more than twenty 
years of life to bear on the whole substance of one’s earher 
work, the thmg can only be done by an intense concentration 
and meditation impossible to a man who is still immersed in 
the busmess of active teachmg To do it by halves, patching 
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one’s original book here and there with the results of sbll 
unfinished reflection, is to incur the grave danger of correct- 
ing a detected error in one direction by a graver error in the 
other. 

I am therefore deeply indebted to the courtesy of my 
publishers for the opportumty of making in this Preface 
one or two remarks indicative of the points of principal 
importance on which, if I were now wntmg this book for 
the first time, I should like to lay more emphasis than I 
actually did twenty and odd years ago If the volume is 
read in the light of these remarks, it will still, no doubt, 
contam a great deal of error, as any work on Metaph3r5ics 
must, but It will at least express a view of reahty which is, 
whatever its defects, as near the truth as I feel myself able 
to get. 

The one thing of all others I have had it long on my 
conscience to say, is that I have always wished my book to be 
understood in a -definitely theirtic,^ indeed, m a definitely 
Cfatoan sense. I have never disguised it from myself 
that when I speak of the-“ Absolute " I mean by the word 
precisely that simple, absolutdy transcendent, source of all 
thmgs which the great Christian ’scholastics call God I 
would add that when, followmg th'e tradition of my own 
teachers, I speak of the “ creatures " as “ appearances ” of 
the Absolute, I mean by this precisely what St Thomas, 
for example, meant by the doctnne that they have being 
by “ participation ” I fear I may at times have fallen 
by inadvertence into statements which, if pressed, would 
suggest what is known as a doctrine of " immanentism.” If 
I have done so, it has been by an oversight, and of every 
such slip I can now only say indictum volo. When the 
book was written I could not anticipate such developments 
as the “ philosophies ” of Croce and Gentile. Had they 
been actual for the English reader m 1903, 1 think it 
probable that, to avoid misunderstandings, I should have 
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avoided such an expression as “ appearances ” altogether, 
and spoken frankly of “ creatures ” Even as it was, the 
protest against Monism as a name for the type of theory 
advocated in these pages was intended to express dissen* 
from every “ immanentist ” philosophy of the Sv icai, irit 
t3rpe Even the name *' Idealism ’’ it will be noted, was only 
retained as a protest agamst all those forms of outr^ Realism 
which represent mind as something which merely happens 
to be mcluded among the constituents of the “ umverse,” 
but might, for all we can see, have been absent without 
making any difference to the rest The use of the name 
was intended to affirm, what I would still affirm equally ^ 
strongly, the prmciple that th e tnfi mtvs vntellectus Det is 
the absolute pnus of the whole world of " Nature " A 
Thomist, if I should have any such among my readers, will 
readily see that I conceive of the relation of that vnUlhcius 
to our own on Augustmian rather than on Thomist Imes, 
but he will also see that the Ideahsm I defend has nothmg 
of importance in common with that which he regards it 
as his duty to combat On all these ultimate issues I would 
now desire that my utterances may be judged in the hght 
of the maturer exposition of what I feel to be at bottom the 
same view by Professor Bemadino Vansco m his two great 
works, I Massimi Problemt and Conosct Te Stesso,^ and that 
my one-sidedness and defiaencies may be corrected by the 
aid of Professor James Ward’s noble senes of volumes. 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, The Realm of Ends, Psycho- 
logical Principles In view of the misapprehensions, as I 
must think them, to which many of Mr Bradley's statements 
of his views have given nse, I wish to say that my sense of 
all I owe to him, even when I feel constrained to differ from 
him, IS, if anything, deeper now than it was in 1903 

If the book were now to be wntten for the first time, 

^EngUsli verdoos, Th* Great Probhmz and Know Thyself Xondons 
George AUeo 
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■J should, of course, have to take serious account of the 
kind of “ logical pluralism ” so ably advocated by Dr G E 
Moore, and — ^in one of his many phases — ^by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. As it is, I may perhaps be allowed to refer here 
to what I have written briefly about this type of philosophy 
in Hastings’ Encyelopaedta of Religion and Ethics, vol xu 
(art Theism) Of the wilder varieties of “ new reahsm ” 
which have made some stu- m the last fifteen or twenty 
years I do not suppose I should have thought it necessary 
to say anything at all. 

Were it possible for me, as I do not think it is, profitably 
to rewnte the division of the book which deals with “ Cos- 
mology," I should, of course, have to take some account 
"of the" latest theories of physicists, chemists, and biologists 
about the structure of bodies and the determimng factors 
m orgamc evolution, but I do not beheve that the result 
would be any very fundamental modification in the main 
principles which I have defended I may perhaps say that - 
of recent works on such subjects, those which 1 should have 
more particularly tried to assimilate would have been 
Dr. A N Whitehead’s twp books, The Principles of Natural 
Knowledge and the Concept of Nature, and M Meyerson’s 
impressive volumes on V Explication dans les Sciences 
(Pans, 1921) I would take this opportunity of directmg 
-my readers to all three. With all its defects, I trust the re- 
issumg of my book may be, in the words of my old school 
motto, adglonam Dei Optimi Maximt, in usum ecclestae et 
reipublicae 

§T. Andbbws 
February 1924 
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It may be merdy a Logical Law , § 3 Nor by the raising of doubt 
whether all our Imowle^e is not merely ** relative,** a doubt which is 
Itself meaningless § 4. As to the aatenal of the ^tem, it is expen- 
ence or unmMiate p^chical fact § 5 H most be actual expenence, 
not mere “possxbuiaes** of expenence, but actual expenence must 
b svu 
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mere succession of ** states of eonsQousnesa " {7 Tne of 
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exutence and content is broVen up in reflective knowledge or thoughti 
but may be restored at a higher level S 9 Cxpenence further alwim 
appears to be impliatly complex m respect of its content S to An 
adequate apprehension of reality would only be possible Is the form of 
a complete or **pure‘’ expenence, at once albinclusive. systematiCt 
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the general or formal character of su^ an cxpenencei and bow far the 
various jwvinees of our human experience ana knowlMge approximate 
to It The knowledge Metaphysics can give ns of the ultimate nature 
of reality as it would be present In a complete expenenee, though 
imperfect, b final as far os it goes. § it. As to the method of Meta* 
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, CHAPTER I 

' ftBALlTY AND EXPERIENCE 

8 I In a sense ''reabty” tor each of us means that of whIdi he must 
take account if hu speaal purposes are to find fiilfilroenL § 3 But 
ultimately the world must pos^ a structure of which alj purposes, 
each in its own way, must take account. Ihis is the ** Ultimate 
Reality ” or ** Absolute” of Metwhysics In Metaphysics we r^ard 
it from the ^ecui] standpoint 01 the saenbfic intdiect. There are 
other legitimate attitudes towards it, egf that of practical religion 
S 3 The inseparability of reality from immediate expenenee involves 
the recogmtion of it as teleological and as uniquely individual 
S 4 . The expenenee withm which all reality fallit cannot be my own, 
nor yet the collective” expenenee of the a^regate of consaons 
beii^ It must be an iQdmdual experience ^ch apprdiends the 
totality of existence as the harmonious embodiment of a su^lo 
**pucpose.” The nearest analogue our own life presents to such a 
ty^ of experience is to be found m the satisfied msight of porsonal 
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CHAPTER II ' 
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g 2 Pluralism starts from the presumed fact of the mutual mdepend-' 

^ enoe of human selves, and teaches that this mdependenee of each 
other belongs to all real beings But (a) the independence with which 
expenence presents os u never complete nor the umty of the 
"selves” pmect. (d) The theory is inconsistent with the ^rstemahc 
character of all reality as presupposed m both knowledge and action 
g 3 Monadism again makes the ^stemabc umty of the real either an 
lUasion or an inexplicable acadent. g 4. Reahty, because systematic, 
must be the expression of a single pnnaple in and through a mulb- 
phaty The umty and mulbphaty must ooth be real, end each must 
necessanly involve the other § 5 H both are to be equally real, the 
whole system must be a single expenence, end its consbtuents must 
also be expenences A perl^ ^temabc whole can be neither an 
aggr^te, nor a mechanical whole of parts, nor an organism The 
whole must exist for the parts, and th^ for it § 6, Thu may also be 
eroressed by saying that Reahty is a subject which is the umty of 
^^subordinate subjects, or an individual of which the consbtuents are 
lesser individu^ § 7 The nearest familiar analc^e to such a 
tystemabc whole wodd be the reUbon between our whole " self*' and 
the parbal mental systems or lesser " selves.” § 8 The nearest 
histone parallel to this view is to be found m Spmoza’s theoiy of the 
relaboDof the human mind to the "infimte intellect of God”. • 84 
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REALITY AND 11 S APPEARANCES— THE DEGREES OP REALITY 

g 1 Reality being a single systemabe whole, the nature of its constituent 
elements is only finally intelligible in the light of the whole system. 
Hence each of its "appearances,” if considered as a whole in itselfr 
must he more or less contradictory §2 But some "appearances” 
exhibit the structure of the hole more adequately than others, and 
have therefore a higher degree of reahty | 3 This conception of 
d^^ree of reahty may be illustrated by companson with the suooessiTe 
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orders of mfiidtes and inSnitedmals m Mathematics It would be the 
task of a complete Philosophy to ass^ the contents of the world to 
their proper pim in the senes of ** orders” of reahty 9 44 In general 
any subordinate whole U xeal in proportion as it is a self-contained 
whole And it is a self-contained whole m proportiott as it is (a) 
comprehensive, (i) q^temabc , that is, a thing is real lost so &r as it 
is truly indiYidual g 5 The two entena of mdivioualiQr, though 
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insight, owing to the hmitation of human knowledge. § 6 Ultimately 
onlv the whole system of ezpenenee is completely individual, all other 
mmviduality is approximate. S 7 In other words, the whole 
of expenenee is an mfimte mdividiia!, all subordinate mdividoaUty is 
fimte C^mpaiuon of this position with the doctrines of Leibmtx. 

8 8 RecapitulMoiy statement of the relation of Reali^ to its ^ipear- 
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TSE WORLD or TRIKGS»(l) 8DB5TAMCB, QUALRT, AMD RELATION 

6 Xi The natural or pre-saentifie view of the world regards it as a pluiah^ 
of things,” each possessing quaitttu^ standing m relatmt to others, 
and mteracting with them 8 2 Hence arise font problems those of 
the Unity of the Thing, of Subs^ce and Quality, of Relation, of 
Causah^ 8 3 No simple answer can be given to the question, 
u PM lAtng f The Unity of the Thing is one of teleolo^cal stractnie, 
and this is t matter of d^ree, and airo largely of onr own subjective 
point of view g 4. Su&ttma and Quaitty The identificadon of 
the sabstanoe of things with thor pnmary qualities, though useful in 
physical saenoe, is metaphysically unjustinable. g 5 Substance as an 
^'imknowable sabstratom of qi^ues” adds not&^ to our under- 
standing of their connection, g 6 The thu^ cannot be a mere 
collection of qualities without internal nmw g y The ooneepbon of 
a thn^ as the law or Qiode of relation of its states useful but meta- 
physically unsatiB&ctozy Ultunately die many can be contained m 
the one only by representaboo ”, the umty u things must be that 
of an individual expmence g 8 Rtlatim We can neither reduce 
qoalibes to relabons nor lelaboGS to qualibes* 89 Again, the attempt 
to conceive ReabQr as qualibes m relabon lea^ to the mdei^te r^ress. 
8 10 We cannot escape this difficulty tw all relabons as 

“external” And Professor Rx^x^s vindicabon of the indefinite 
rmess seems to depend on the anenbased apphcabon of the in- 
adrauate category of whole and paA to ulbmate KealiW The muon 
ol the one and the many in concrete expenenee is tutra-relabosal. 
SurnsuRKTARV Note Dr Stout’s reply to Mr Bradley • • 
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TBS WORLD or THINOS— <3} CHANGE AND CAOSALTtT 

1 1 * The ooneepbon of things as mteracting leads to the two probtemi of 
Change and CausaliW The paradoxical of diai^ due to 

the fact that only what is permanent can change g 2. Change Is 
soccesnon withm an idenbty. this idenb^, like that of Snbs^ee, 
must be teleologica], t « must be an idenbty of plan or end pervading 
the process of change. 1 3. Thus all diange falls under the logical 
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CEt^oty of Ground and Consequence^ which becomes !n its appbcatiott 
to succe^onm time the Pnnaple of Suffiaent Reason §4. Causality 
Oiuse^n the modem popular and saentific sense^means the ground 
of a cban^ when taken to be completidy contained in preceding 
changes, lliat eveiy change has its complete ground in preying 
dianges u neither an axiom nor an empincajly ascertained trudi| but a 
postulate suggested by our practical needs § 5 In the last resort the 
postulate cannot be true ; the dependence be^een events cannot be 
one>sided The real lostification for onr use of tbe postulate is its 
practical success. 1 6 Or^o of the conception of Cause anthropo* 
morphie. | 7 Fnixles ^)out Causation, (x) Canftnutty Causation 
must be continuonst and yet in a continuous process there can be no 
distinction of cause from effect Cause must be and yet cannot be 
prior in time to effect 8 8 (a) Tht tnd^ntte rogress in causation 
1 9 ( 3 ) Plurality of Causis Hunhty of ^oses is ultimately a logical 
contraction, but m any form m which the causal postulate is of 
piBctieal use it must recognise plorah^ S The '^necessity” of 
the causa! relation psycboI<^cal and suqcctive. § ii Immanent and 
TWsennt Cansabty* Consistent Pluralism must deny tianseimt 
Causation , but cannat-.do so successfully § iz Both transeunt and 
immanent Causality axe ultimatdy appearance • » • . 158 
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COSUOLOGY—THIE INTERPRETATION OF KATOM 


CHAPTER I 

mTEODtiCrORT 

8 z« Distinction between the expenmeotal sciences and a Philosophy of 
Nature and Mind Tbe former concerned with the descnpbon, the 
latter with the mterpretation of facts § t Cosmology is the critical 
exatnioation of tbe special characteristics of tbe physical order. 
Its main problems are (i) The problem of the nature of Material 
Existence; (2) problem of the justification of the concept cff the 
Medianiesd Unuonnity of Nature , {3) piofilemsof Space and Time; 
(4) problem of the Significance rff Evolubon , (5) problem of the 
Tiace of descriptive Fh) steal Science in the system of Hainan Know* 


CHAPTER II 
THE PROBISH OP UATTSS 

8 I. The physical order, because dependent for its perce i ved qualities on 
the sense-organs of tbe perapient, must be the appearance of a more 
ultimate reafi^ which is non-physica! 8 2 Berkeley’s cntiosm is fatal 
to tbe identification of this realty with ** matenal substance. ** The 
logi^ consequence of Berkeley’s doctrme that the use of seo5ff>Ie 
things IS pempty would be the sutgecUiTSt view that the ph}*sical order 
IS enfy a complex of presentations | 3 But this is clearly not tbe case 
with that part of the physical order whidi consists of the bodies of my 
fellow men These have an existence, as centres of feeling, oier and 
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■bore tbexr existence lu presentations to my senses. | As the 
bodies of my fellows are connected in one s}’stem with wt rest of 
the physical order, that order as a whole most ha«e the same kind of 
reality which belongs to them It must be the presentation to onr 
setae of a nstem or complex of systems of expenenong subjects , the 
apparent absence of life and purpose from inorganic nature must be 
dee to oor inability to enter into a direct communion of interest with 
Its members. § 5. Some consequences of this new • t .199 


/ CHAPTER III - ‘ 

THE UEAKISO OP XAW 

S 1* The popular conception of the physca! order as exhilnting a r^d 
mechanical conformity to genend fczcs, conflicts with onr metaphj'sical 
interpretation % 3 Oor interpretation would, howerer, admit of 
the establishment of aTcrages or appronmately realised uniformities 
by the statistical method, whtdi deals with ocenrTence en bJec to 
the neglect of thar individoa] detail 83 '* Uniformity” in nature is 
neither an axiom nor an empineally venfiable fact, bot a postulate A 
eonsideratton of the method actmdly employed fir the estabbshment 
of such omformities or ** laws ” of nature shows that we have 
guarantee that actual concrete cases exhilnt exiut conformity to hw 
9 4. Uniformity is a fettutaU ansii^ from onr need of pnctical rules 
for the control of nature. It need not for this purpose m exact, and 
in point of Curt oor saentific formuke are only exact so long as they 
remain abstract and hypothetical They do not enable ns to ^ermine 
the actual course of an tndindcal process with certainty 9 5 Ihe 
concept of the pbys cal otder as mechantettl u the abstract expresnon 
of the postulate, and is therefore essential to the empmcal xoences 
which deal with the physical order S 6 Consideration of the chat' 
acter of gcnu'ne machines suggests that the mechanical only exists as 
a subordinate aspect of processes which, m their hiU nature, are mielli 
gent and purpostre • « . , , • f tC 
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In the Absolute vhidi have no spatiel or temporal connectloii with 
each other § 8 The antinonues of the infinite divisibibty and extent 
of space and time anse from the mdefimte r^ress myolved in the 
scheme of quahties and relational and are insoluble so long as the 
space and time construction is taken for Reality § 9 The space and 
tune order is an imperfect phenomenal manifestation of the logical 
relation between the mner purposive hves.of finite mdividuals. Time 
IS an inevitable aspect of finite expenence. Hcfw space and Hmy an 
transcended in the Absolute expenence we cannot say ■ ■ . 


CHAPTER V 

<OMR CONDITIONS OF EVOLUTION 

1 1 The concept of vohtUm an attei^t to interpret natural processes m 
terms of individual growth §2 evolution means change culminating 
m an end which is Uie result of the process and is qu^tatively new 
The concept is thus teleological § 3 Evolution, bei^ teleological, u 
essentially either pn^ess or d^eneration If it is more than illusion, 
there must be real et^ m the physical order And ends can only be real 
as subjective interests of sentient beings which are actualised by the pro- 
cess of change § 4 Thus all evolubon must take place within an mdu 
vtduaJ snlqect § 5. Further, the subject of evolnbon must be a ^ntH 
mdividual All attempts to m&ke ** evolution ” a property of the whole 
of Reality lead to the mfimte regress g 6 The distinction between pro- 
gressive evolution and degeneration has an ** objective” hg«g m the meta- 
nhysical distinction between higher and lower degrees of mdmdu^ty 
17 In the evolutionary process, old individuals dimppear and fresh ones 
originate Hence evolution is incompatible with the view that Reahty 
consists of a plnrahOp of ultimately independent finite mdividuals • 265 


CHAPTER VI ; ‘ ' 

THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF DBSCEIPnVB BCIBNCS 

1 1. Scientific descnpttm may be contrasted with philosrohical or teleo- 
logical interprettUxon^ but the contrast is not absolute g z The pnmaiy 
end of all saentific descnpdon is intercommunication with a view to 
active CO operation Hence all such desenption is necessarily reslncted 
to objects capable of being expenenced in the same way by a plurality 
of individuals. S 3 A second end of saentific descnpbon is the 
ceenomxnng {ii intellectual labour br the creabon of general rules for 
dealing with typical situabons in the environment In the course of 
evolution this object becomes partially independent of the former. 

S 4. From the mterest In formulating generw rules anse the three 
fundamental postulates of physical science, the postulates of Untforrmtyf 
Mechanical LaxOy and Causal Detemwiaiton g 5 The mechanic 
view of physical Nature determmed by these three postulates is sys- 
temabcally earned out only in the abstrut saence of Mechanics , hence 
the logi^ complebon of the desenpuve process would mean the 
reduction of all oesenpUve science to Mechanics That the chemical, 
biological, and psychological saences contain elements which cannot 
be rrauced to mechanical terms, is due to the fact that their desenp- 
bons are inspired by assthebc and histoncal as well as by pnmanly 
** saenbfic” interests § 6 The analysis of such leadii^ concepts of 
mechimical Physics as the Conservation of Mass and of fijiexgy shows 
them to have only relative validity • • • • • 279 
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' BOOK IV 

RATIONAL PSTCROLOGY— THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 


CHAPTER I 

THB LOGICAL CHARACTBR OP PSYCHOLOGICAL SaSMCB 

MCI 

g 1 The vanous saences which deal with die interpretataon of human life 
all avail themselves of the fandamental cat^ones of Psychology 
Hence we most ask how the con^ts of F^diology are related to 
actual expenence 1 2 Psychology is a body of abstract deso^tive 
formally not a direct transcnpt of the individual processes of real 
life It presupposes the previous construction of the physical order. 

§ 3 The psychological conception of consaous life as a succession of 
*' mental states ” or " images ” u a transformabon of actual expenence 
devised pnmanly to account for the expenence of other subjectSt and 
subsequently extended to my own The tiansfonnabon is effected by 
the hy^thesis of " introjecbon ** §§ 4» $ The logical jusbficabon of 
the psychological transformabon of facts is twofold The pqrchologtcal 
scheme serves partly to fill up the gaps in our theones of physiological 
Mechanism, and also, m respect of the teleological categones of Pay* 
chology, to descnbe the course o£ human conduct in a form capable 
of ethi^ and histoncal appreoabon Pqrehology may Intimately 
empl<^ both mechamod ana teleoli^cal categones 1 6 The objee* 
bons aomebmes brought against the possibility of (a) psydbological, 

(^) teleological descnpbon ore untenable . • » >94 


CHAPTER II 

TUB PSOBLBU OF SOUL AND BODY 

g I. The problem of psychophysieal connecbon has to do with the correla* 
bon of saentific abstrecUons, not of given &cts of expenence %2 The 
**Gonsaousness” of Psychology u thus not the same thing as the fimte 
individual sulnect of eiqienence, and Reab^ must not said to con* 
sat of "minos” m the psychologist's sense Aeaui} we must not 
assume a prton that there can to only om womng hypothesis of 
psychophysical connecbon g 3 The jxssible hypotheses may be 
reducea to three, Epiphenomenalism, nrallelism, and Interaebon. 
g 4. Bpiphenomenahsm is l^bmate as a methodological pimaple m 
Fhysiol<^ , It is untenable as a basis for Faycholc^ because it 
. implies the reducbon of psychical facts to mecbamcu law 15 ParolU 
eltsm The aigumeots Tor Parallelism as necessarily vahd to Pqrcbo* 
physics because of its congruity with die postulates of mechwcal 
Physics, are fiUlaaous We cannot assume that ^diology must 
necessanly conform to these postulates g6 As a worlung hypodiesu 
Parallelism is available for many pmposes, but breaks dovm when we 
attempt to apply it to the case of the initution of lir^ purposive 
reacbons. A teleological and a mechanical senes cannot uldmatmy be 
“parallel” §7 We are thus thrown back on the hypothesis of 
aetton as the only one which affords a consistent scheme for the correlt' 
bon of Physiolc^ and P^chology We have, however, to remember 
that what the hypothesis comfit is saenUSc symbols, not actual 
Ikcts The actuuQi represented by both sets of symbols is the same 
thing, though the psychological symbolism affords a wider and more 
adequate representation of it than the pbyaological 
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CHAPTER 111 

THE PLACE OP THE "SBLP” IN EEALITT 

PA81 

8 1 The “self" is (i) a teleological coocept, (2) implies a contrasted not* 
self (where this contrast is absent from an expenenee Aere is no 
genome sense of self) , (3) hot the limits whidi divide and not* 
self are not fixed but fluctuating The not-self is not a merely external 
limit, but consists of discordant elements withm the individi^, which 
are extruded from it by a mental construction (4} The is a 
product of development, and has its being m the time-senes (5) The 
self IS never given complete m a moment of actual experience, but is 
an ideal construction, probably self-hood implies some d^ree of 
mtelletiuttl development 8 ^ The Absolute or Infimte Individna], 
bang free from all mtemal discord, can have no not-self, and the^ore 
cannot properly be called a self § 3 Still less can it be a person 
§ 4. In a itatiy of selves we have a more genmndy self-detenxuned 
mdividoal than m the single self Hence it would be nearer the truth 
to think of the Absolute as a SoaeQr, though no finite whole adequately 
expresses the Absolutes full nature. We must remember, however, 

(a) that probably the mdividuals m the Absolute are not all in dmct 
relation, and ( 6 ) that m thmking of it as a Soaety we are not denying 
Its real mdividtudity % 5 The self is not m its own nature imperish- 
able , as to the pi^cdar problem of its conbnuence after de^, no 
decision can be amved at on grounds of Metaphysics Neither Ae 
n^abve presumpbon drawn Som our inabihty to understand the 
conditions of continuance, nor the lack of empmcal evidence is con- 
clusive } on the other hand, there is not suffiaent metaphysical reanm 
for taking uomortahQr os certain . . - - , 334 


“chapter IV 

THK PROBLEM OF MORAL FRBBDOM 

1 1 The metaphysical problem of free will has been historically created fay 
eztra*e^» ^Scuibes, especially fy theological eonsiderabons u the 
early Chnsban era, and the influeoce of mechanical saenbfic con* 
cepbons m the modem world f§ 3 *^6 analysis of our moral 
expenenee shows that true ** freedom " means teleological detennina* 
bon Hence to ^ free ” and to wiU " are ulUmately frie same 
thing Freedom or “self detenmnabon” is genuine but hunted, and 
IS capable of vaxiabons of d^ree § 4. Dettrmmtsm and Indeter- 
pttttum bofli anse from the false assumpbon that the mechanical pos- 
tulate of etaaal detexminabon by antecedents is an ultimate fact, ^e 
qnesbon then arises whether mental events are an excepbon to the 
supposed prmaple % 5 JDtiermmtsm The determmist aignments 
stated 8 6 lliey rest partly upon toe false assumpbon that meeban* 
ical deteiminabon is toe one and only prmaple of rational conneebon 
between facts , § 7 Partly upon fallaaons theones of toe actual pro- 
cedure of the mental saences. Fallaooas nature of the aigumenC that 
complete knowledge of and orcumstances would enable us 

to pr^ict human conduct. The assumed data are such as, from their 
own nature, could not be known 5 S Jnditermtnwn, 

The psychical facts to which toe indetenmnjst appeals do not warrant 
his conclusion, which is, moreover, metsphyacally absurd, as mvolving 
the denial of rabonal conneebon § 9 wth doctnnes agree m toe 
initial error of confounding teleologii^ umty with causal deteiminabon 359 
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aO»Z inn*APHT5lCAL'’lI:2PLtCATtOKS OP ETHICS AKD SBLIGIOE 

g 1 If Reality is a haiznonioos sjstem^ it most somehow make provinon 
for the giatificatioa of oar ethical, religious, and msthebc mterests. 
§ 2 But we cannot asstime that ethical and rdigions postulates are 
necessarily tm in the forms m whidi oar practical interests lead ns 
to make them $ 3 Thus, while morahty would become impossible 
unless on the whole there is coincidence between vutne and happiness, 
and unless social progress is a g^mne fact, perfect virtue,” ** perfect 
happmess,” ^'in^te progress” are logically self contradictory con* 
omts g 4. But this Goes not impair the practical usefulness of our 
etmcal iduds § 5 In religion we conceive of the ideal of perfection 
as already in mdividual form Hence ultimately no part of 

the temporal order can be an ^equate object of religious devotion, 
g 6 This leads to the PrcbUm ej Evtl “God” cannot be a finite 
bemg withm the Absolute, because, if so, God must contam evil and 
imperfection as part of Hu nature, and is thus net the already existing 
resJisatxon of the ideal g y Thu difficult disappears when we 
identify ** God ” with the Abwlnte, because in the Absolute evil eaa 
be seen to be mere illusory appearance It may, however, be true 
that religious feeling, to be prKQcally effiaent, may need to imagine 
its object in an ultimately mcorrect anthropomorphic form § 8 The 
existence, witlun the Absolute, of finite “ divine ” personahties, can 
neither be affinned nor demed on grounds of general Metaphjpsiau 
g9 Proofe of the “ being of God ” The principle of the ”ontof<^cal” 
and “cosmolc^eal'* proofs can be defended agamst the cnbcism of 
Home and Krmt only if we identify God with the Absolute. The 
“ physicotbeological proof” oooid only estabhsh the^reality of finite 
Buperhunian intelligences, and its force depends purely upon empirical 
consideiations of evidence 




CHAPTER VI 


COKCLOSION 

§ 1 Can our Absolute Ezpenence be properly called the '* muon of Thor^bt 
and Will”? The Absolute u certainly the final realisation of our 
intellectual and our practical ideals. But (l) it includes aspects, su^ 
os, ^ ^ , mstfaetic feeling, pleasure, and pain, which are neither Thought 
nor Will (s) And it cannot possess either Thought or \W 11 of sufb, 
^th 'Hiought and Will, in tneir own nature, presuppose a Reahfy 
whi^ transcends mre Thought and men Will g a. Our conclusion 
ma} in a sense be said to mrolve an element of Agnosticism, and 
again of Mjsticmn But it is onl> agnostic m holding that we do not 
know the precise nature of the Ab^Inte Expenenee. It implies no 
distrust of the siJidity of knowledge, so far os it goes, and bases its 
spparenily agnostic result on the witness of knowledge itself Simi* 
Iirl), It IS mystical in transcending, not m refusiog to recognise, ^e 
constructions of understanding and wilL g 3 Metaph}*sics adds 
no hing to our information, and yields no freA spnngs of action. It 
IS finall) only justified bj the persistencj of the impulse to specuUte 
on the nature of things as a wlmle ■ . • « • 
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GENERAL NOTIONS 

< 

OHAPTEB I 

THE PROBLEM OF THE METAPHYSICIAN 

|x« The generality axtd aznphaty of the metaphysical pioblem^make it difficult 
to define the study §3 Problem is sn^ested by the presence of contra- 
dictions in ordinary expenence*. |3 By making a distinction between 
reali^ and appearance the aeiencesr remove some of these confradicbons, 
but themselves lead to further difficulties of the same sort; hence the 
need for systematic^ inquiry into the meaning of the distinction between 
the real and the apparent, and the general character of reality as sudi 
§ 4. Metaphysics, as an inquiry into me ultunate meaning of reakQr,*’ u 
alun to poetry and religion, but difiers from them m its saenbfic character, 
from the matheoiaticfd and expenmental saences in its method, from 
common sceptiostn in the critical nature of its methods as well as m its 
positive pnr^se. § 5. The study is difficnlt (a) because of the generahty 
of Its problems, and because we cann.ot employ diagrams or pbyac^ 
experiments. § 6 The objection that Metaphysics is an imposabili^ may 
be^ shown in its forms to rest upon seff-contiadictoiy assunmtions of 
a metaphyseal kind § 7 The minor obiections that, if possible, the saence 
is superfluous, or at least stationary, xemy be met with eoual ease $8 Meta- 
physcs IS partly akm to the myshca! tenden^, but oifieis from mysbcisni 
in virtue of its positive mterest m Uie world of appearances, as ww as by 
Its saentific meuiod § 9 It agrees with logic m the generally of its scope, 
but difiers in beine concerned with the rm, whereas logic is piimanly 
concerned wiA the mfemble § la Hie problems of the so called ThMry 
oj KnawUdgt are really metaphysical 

§ I. It is always difficult, in treating of any branch of 
knowledge, to put before the be^nner a correct prelilninary 
notion of the nature "and;^scope of the study to^which he is 
to be introduced, TjuV’the^^ifficiSiy is exceptionally great in 
the case of the b<^y of investig a tions traditionally known 
as Metaphysics ^ "The questions which the science 'seeks to 
answer are, indeed, in principle of the simplest and most 
familiar kind, but it^js thei r ver y^s jmphcity an d famjljyity,^^ 

^ The name simply means “what »mes after Physics,” and probably owes 
Its ongm to die fact t^t early editors of Arutode placM his writings on ultimate 
philosophical questions immediately after his physical treatises. 

I 
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which constitute, the chief difBculty.of the subject We are 
naturally slow to admit that &ere is anything jiv.e-do_nnt 
understand in jerms and ideas''w liich _we are cons tantly 
uiSigj^qtlpnly .in, the special s.ciences,. but in our no n- 
^stematised everyday thought and language abo ut th e 
course of the vrorld” Hrace, when the metaphysician begins 
to ask troublesome questions about the meamng and validit y 
of these c ommon and fa miliar .notions, onhnarv praclaS 
men, and even mtelligent students of the special sciences, 
are apt to complain that he is wasting his time by raising 
idle and uncalled-for difficulties about the self-evident 
Consequently the writer on Metaphysics is almost inevitably 
compelled to begin by rebutting the natural and current 
prejudice which regards his science as non-existent and ite 
-problems as illusor y. The full vindication of -metaphysical 
inquuy from this charge of futiU^ can only be furnished by 
such a systematic examination of the actual problems of 
the study as will be attempted, in outline, in the succeeding 
chapters of this work. All that can be done in an Introduc- 
tion is to present such a gerieral„descnptipn of the kind of 
questions to be subsequently discussed, and their relation 
to the more special problems of the various sciences, as may 
inclme the reader to give an impartial hearing to what is 
to follow. 

§ 2 The course of our ordinary experience, as well as 
our education in the rudiments of the sciences, has made 
us all familiar with the distinction between what r eally « 
or exists^ and ...what_merely appears .to be. There ’is no 
op^ition more toordugHIy enshrined 'in'ihe language and 
literature of dvilised races than the contrast of sumng witt 
realty, of suisiapee with sioza We come upon if 'aUfce in 
ouT study of "the proce^es of nature and our experience of 
human character and purpose. Thu^ejroritrast,^ 
stability of the earth with its motio n, t he se eming 
continuity iihd samen^. of a lump of. soli d mat ter .witiijhe 
real disconflrinftv and v ariety of its ch emical constituen t^ 
the seemingJHendliness of th^hypocritiST selt-se ekerjdtE 
I ds real .indiffei! ence~fb our welfare . In all these cases the 
motive which leads ns to make the distinction is the same, 
namely, the. necessity' to escape from the admi^ion of a 
contradiction in experience. So long as our variousjiireEt 
perceptions are not felt to confl ict with one a nother;_ye 
i:eadily_accept them a ll as equally real.and_yahd,.an(Lno 
questio n aris es as to thdr rdative truto or falseh ood Were 
all our perceptions" of this' kindjlhere would be no need for 
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the correction, by subsequent reflection, of our first imnTediate 
impressions about the nature of ourselves and' the world, 
error would be a term of no meaning for us, and science 
would have no existence But when tivo immediate 'per- 
ceptions, both apparently equally authenticated by our 
senses, stand in direct conflict with one another,^ we cannot, 
without doing violence to the, fundamental law of rational^ 
Ainking, regard both as equally and in the same sense' true" 
Unless we abandon once for all the attempt to reconcile thef 
course of our experience with the demand of our intellect 
for consistency in thinking, we are driven to make a momen-* 
tous distinction. We have to recognise that thjngs_are.not 
al^ys_what jftey seem__to ,be; what appears to_us_Js, 
sometimes at any rate, not real, and what_ rSly_is does 
ii_ot_always^ appear. Of our two conflictin g perceptions, 

, ojily one at.best can be a..coiTect repres enta tion, of the real 
jcpurse.of things; one of them a t lea st, and possibly both. 
must be mere seeming _or_appearanc^ and^ we are thus cast 
upbii tEe problem which every science tries, in its own'sphere 
and its own way, to solve: what part of our conception! 
about the world gives us reality and what part only 
appearance?* It is because of the importance of these 
puzzles of immediate perception as stimulating to such 
scientific reflection that Plato and Aristotle called philosophy 
the child of Wonder, and it is because 'the processes of 
chan^ present them in a peculiarly striking form that the 
problem of change has mways been a central one in 
Metaphysics, 

I 3. The attempt to_ harmonise by reflection, the contra- 
dictions which beset immediate perception in all its forms 
is one which is not confined to a single science ; the coinmpn 
ta sk of all scimo^ |s to say what, in some special depart- 
mrat aridTor special purposes, inust be taken as reality and 
what.as mere appearance, and, by degr^iiTg the contradictory 
tqjhe level of appearance, to satisfy the instinctiye^mand.of 
oiir intellect for coherency and consistency of bought But 
the development of scientific reflection itself in its turn, 
wlule it solves some of our difficulties, is constantly giving 

^ For an example of these pozzies, compare the passage 524) where 

Plato refers to cases m w^ch an apparent cootradictjon in onr sensations is 
corrected by touniing 

^ Of coarse we mast not assume that appearance is appearance,” 

or that '^fiothing is both reak^ and appearance ” This is just the oncntical 
kind of preeoDcephon which it 15 the business of Melapbysics to test Whether 
** every appearance is only appearance" is a pout we shall have to ducasa 
later 
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rise to fresh perplexities of a higher order. Our scientific . 
principles themselves frequently seem to present us with 
-‘contradictions of a peculiarly distressing kind Thus we 
find .ourselves forced mjsome of.our.geometnca l reason ings 
to.^ea^a_curve_^ absolutely .continuous, in.oSSersJqjegard 
It .as made, up of a .numbm-.of points^ Or, again, we are 
alternately compelled to" regard' the particles of matter as 
inert and only capable 'of being moved by impact from 
without, and yet again as endowed with indwelling “central 
forces" Both the opposing views, in such a case, clearly 
cannot be ultimately true, and we are therefore compelled 
either to give up the effort to think consistently, or to face 
the question. Is either view ultimately true, and if so, 
which? Agam, the principles of one branc h of st udir may 
appear to contradict .those of another For instMce^ the 
absolute detemunabon of every movement by a senes of 
anfecedent movements which we assume as a prinaple u) 
our mechanical science, appears, at least, to conflict with 
the freedom of human choice and reahty of human purpose 
which are fundamental facts for lie moialist and the 
historian, and we have thus once more to ask, which of 
the two, mechanical necessity or intelligent freedom, is the 
reality anifwhicH'the mere appearanire'? Finally, the results 
of our scientific reflection sometimes seem to be "in violent 
disagreement with our deepest.^and most characteristic 
aspirations and purposes, and we cannot avoid the qu^on, 
which of the two have the better title to credit as witntsSes 
to the mmost nature of, reahty? 

In all these cases of perplexity there are, short of die 
refusal to think about our difficulties at all, only two courses 
open to us We. may answer the question at haph azard 
and _ as it_suits.our_raqmentery_caprice, .or. we_may_tij!_to. 
answer it pn. an. intelhgiMe. principle If we choose the 

second course, then clearly before we formulate our principle 
we must undertake 'a sys temati c and impar tial inqun y as 
to what we really mean ly the familiar distinction between 
“seems” and "is,” that is to say, a.scien t ific i nouirv -into 
the g^eial characteristics J?y_wluch~ frailty or jmI. being 
; is’.distmguisS^' from^mere appearance, not in.”_sqme,one.. 
1 sBgcial sphere o f study, but'universallv ~ Now, such m inquiry 
\ into the general ctiaracter oi reality, as opposed to more or 
less unreal appearance, is precisely what is meant by 
Metaphysics Metaphysics sets itsdf, more systematically 
and universally than any other science, to ask what, after 
all, is meant by being rao/, and to wh at de gree our_v.adDUS 
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'^scientific and non-scientific theories about the world are in 
(harmony with the universal characteristics of real existence 
' Hence Metaphysics has been called “ an at tempt ti^ecome 
aware of and to doubt all preconceptions", and^again, “an 
unusuallv.resolute effort to t hink consistently ” As we can- 
not, so long as we allow ourselves to think at all, avoid 
asking these questions as to what “ is ” and what only “ seernsj” 
it is clear that the attempt to dispense with metaphysical 
speculation altogetter would_be_ futile We have really no 
choice whether we shall form metaphysical hypotheses or 
not, only the choice whether we shall do so consciously and 
in accord with some intelligible principle, or unconsciously 
and at random. 

§ 4. Our preliminary account of the general character 
of the metaphysician's problem will enable us to distinguish 
Metaphysics from some other closely related forms of human 
thought, and .to give it at least a provisional place in the 
general scheme of knowledge (a) Clearly, Metaphysics, as - 
an inquiry into the meaning of reality, will have some 
affinity with religion as well as with imaginative Jiterature, 
both of which' aim’ at getting behind mere appe^ances and 
interpreting the reality which lies beneath them In one 
important respect its relation to both is closer than that of 
any other department of knowledge, — inasmuch as it, like 
them, is directly concerned with ultimate reality, jwhereas I 
the special sc iences_deal_each-with spniepnejiarticular ^pert 
of t hings, and .Avowedl v leave all ul timat e oUMtions on one 
side. Vgiere itjdifiers from both IS in Its ^irit and ra_ethod, " 
Unlike reli^on and imaginative literature. Metaphysics deals 
with the ultimate problems of existence in a purely scientific 
spirit ; its p^'ect vs_inteUatu(d_ satisfaction, and it 5 _ method 
is not one’'of appeal to immediate intuition or unanalysed 
feeling, but,of. the_^ri^ jind systematic_analysi^o£_our, 
conceptions. Thus it clearly belongs, in virtue of its spirit 
and method, to the realm of science, (i) Yet it differs 
widely in method from the other types of science with which 
most of us are more familiar IJudifrers_from the.mathe.- 
matical sciences in being:.non=quantitative andmm^numerical 
in itsj nethod s For we cannot employ the numerical and 
quantitative methods of Mathematics except on things and 
processes which admit of measurement, or, at least, of 
enumeration, and it is for Metaphysics itself, in the course 
of Its investigations, to decide whether what is ultimately 
real, or any part of it, is numerical or quantitative, and if so, 
m what sense. It_jdiffeis, ^in . from the e xperimental 
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~sciences in that, like Logic and Ethics, it_Aoes_nothing_tp _ 
increase the st ock of our kno wledge of~ particular fa cts-ot " 
events, bnt ro erelv_discusses_the^av: in whic h facts or event s 
arejobe interpreted-it-we-wish-Jto think- consistently . Ite 
f q uestion is^not what in detail we must regard as the realit y 
of ^ny special set of proeesses.~ but what are the ea tetsl 
cond itions. .to- whic h all reality, as mch. conform s (Justin 
the same way, it will be rememberedi^ Logic does not discuss 
the worth of the evidence for particular scientific theories, 
but the general conditions to which evidence must conform 
if it is to prove its conclusion ) Hence Aristotle correctly 
called Me taph ysics a scien ce of being gui being, Srro f hra, 
(as opposed, for instance, to Mathematics, which onlyjtu^es 
existence in so far as it is q uantitabve or numerica lh 

Again, as an attempt to discover and get nd of baseless 
preconceptions about reality, Metaphysics may, in a senses 
be' said to be "sceptical.” J^tJtjdifibcs-profoundlyJtPJn 
, vulgar scepticismjiothin-its method and in its moral gmjios^ 
The method^ of vulgar scepticism i s hematic , — it takes it 
for granted 'mthout inquiiy that 'two percepbons or two 
speculative principles which conflict with one another must 
be equally false Because such contradicbons can be de- 
tected in all fields of knowledge and speculation, the scepbc 
dogmabcally assumes that J^ere is _no_means_ of .gettmgL 
behmdjthese.co,ntradictqor_appearances_to.a coherait.reality] 
For the metaphysiaan, on the contrary, the assumption ^at 
Ae puzzl es of experien ce ar e ins oluble and the gonttadic- 
tions m our knowle^e_ hreconi^^le is JtseJXjusLoS® 
t hose p reconceptio ns which it is t he bumnesiLPfife-S^'^Y^- 
i nvestigate and .test Until after cntical cxaramation, he 
refuses to pronounce which of the conflicting views is true, 
or, supposing both false, whether one may not be nearM 
the trutih than the other. If he does not assume that trum 
can- be got and reality known by our human faculties, he 
does at any rate assume that it is wortii our while to make 
the attempt, and that nothing but'the issue can decide as 
to its chances of success Again, the metaphysician diners 
from the sceptic in respect of moral purpose Bpthjn_e 
sense_pr^hjhe_duty_oCa J^suspense -of judgmentyath® 
facejjXn.ltimate-proble_ms The difference is that tiie sceptic 
■ treats." suspense," and the. accompanying mental ind.olence, 

} as an end in itself, the. metaphysician regards JLas .a.mere 
* prel iminary tblus fi nal .obi ect, the at tainment.of djitenninate 

^th. 

§ 5. We can now see some of the reasons which malce 
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the science of Metaphysics a peculiarly difficult branch of 
study. Ijt is difficult,, m_ the lirst_Elace, from.. the _ very 
amplicitv a nd generality of its' problems. There is a general 
conviction that every science, if it is to be anything more 
than a body of disputes about mere words, must deal with 
some definite subject-matter, and it is not easy to sav p re- 
cis<:ly,,«i4<fiLisJthe_subject_dealt_with_bx_thejnetephysician 
In a certain sense this difficulty can onty be met by ad- 
mitting it ; it is true, as we have already seen, that Mete- 
phvsics d eals in some w av witfa_evervthing . thus it is quite 
ri^t to say that you- cannot specijfjr any.£articu!ar class _o.f 
oQects. sa ite_ e.xclusive subject-matter. This must not, 
however, be understood'td mean that Metaphysics is another 
name for the .whole body of the sciences What it does 
mean is that precisely because t he distinction between, the 
real an d the a pparent affects e verv_deDartment - ofLour 
knowledge.and_enters into every one .of the special .sciences, 
t he gene ral probl em as to the meanin g of ffiis distinction 
and.the .principle on.which it jests cannot .be dealt with by 
an y one special science , butrmus't fof5i~tJie- subject- of .an 
independent inquiry. The parallel with Logic may perhaps 
help to make this point clearer. It is just because the 
principles of reasoning and the rules of evidence are, in the 
last r^ort, the same for all the sciences, that they have to 
be made themselves the subject of a separate investigation 
Logic, like Metaphysics, deals with everything, not in the 
sense of being another name for the whole of our knowledge, 
but in the sense that it, .unlike_ 1 he special, sciences, attacks 
a problem which confro nts n s in every exercise of our 
thought The question of the difference between the two 
sciences will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

There are two other minor sources of difficulty, arising 
out of the universality of the metaphysical problem, which 
ought perhaps to be mentioned, as they present a serious 
obstacle to the study of Metaphysics by minds of a certain 
stamp. In _Metaphysics. _wc_have _no_such_heIps_to -the 
imagination as.the.figures and diagrams.whicli_are_sojus.eful 
in man y, branches of Matijematics, and jgain.jisu.are, by 
the nature of the problem, entirely jut J>ff. from the.aid of 
ph^irnl eyp prini pht. All OUT results have to.be reached by 
the unassisted efforts of thought in the strictest sense of 
the word, that is, by ffie rigid and systematic mental analjsis 
qf.cgnceptions Thus Metaphysics stands alone among the 
sciences, or alone with Logic, in the demand it makes on 
the student's capacity for sheer hard continuous thought 
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This may help to explain why men who aie capable of 
excellent work in the domain of mathematical or experi- 
mental science sometimes prove incompetent in Metaphysics ; 
and again, why eminent metaphysical ability does not 
always make its possessor a sound judge of the results and 
methods of the other sciences 

§ 6 It is now time to consider one or two objections 
which are very commonly urged against the prosecution of 
metaphysical studies It is often asserted, either that (i) such 
a science is. in its very nat ure, an im possibility, or ( 2 ) that,' 
if .pos sible , it is useless^ and superflu ous, since the othe r 
science together wth the body, o f our practical expeng ice 
pve us all-the tru th we need , or, ^in. that at W rate 
tile science is ^sentially unprogressive, and that all that 
can be said about its pr oblem s has been sai d_long ago 
Now, if any of these popular objections are really sound, 
it must clearly be a waste of time to study Metaphysics, and 
we. are therefore bound to discuss th^ force before we 
proceed any further. 

(i) To tile objection that a science of Metaphysics is, f^ 
the nature of the case, impossible, it would be in principle 
correct to reply that, as the proverb says, " Y ou neve r_caii 
telJJiIljrojijt^,” and that few, if any, of those’ who urge this 
objection most loudly have ever seriously made the trial If 
any one thinks the task not worth his while, he is not called 
on to attempt it, but his- opinion gives him no special claim 
to sit in judgment on those who think differently of the 
matter Still, the anti-metaphysical prejudice is so common, 
and appears m so many different forms, that it is necessaiy 
to exbblt'its groundlessness rather more in detail 

(o) It is sometimes maintained that Metaphysi^is^jm- 
pos sibibt y because the metaphysician' s probl ems, in thei r own 
nature, adj^t of no. solution. . To a.meaningiess questipupf 
course, there ^can. be. no injdligibl.e answer, and it is occa- 
sionally asserted, .and often insinuated, that the questions of 
Metaphjisics are of this kind But.to call the metanhysi dan^ 
qnestion_a.s enseless on e is as much as .to say th at ther e is 
no meanin g in_tfi .e. distinction, which we are all constentiy 
maki ng, between ttdreal an d the ap^ient IftEeie is any 
meaning at all in the diiBnction, it is .clearly a nec^aiy as 
well as a proper question precisely by whS mari^thejpne 
may be distin guis hed fr om the.other Our tight to raise tius 
question can in'’faimess only be challenged by an opponwt 
who. is prepared to maintain that tbe_contradictiona-which 
lead us tq.m^e the distinction may^themselyu_be.the 
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ultimate t ruth . about thing s. Now, whether this view i' 
defensible or not, it is clearly not one which we have thi 
right to assume without examination as self-evident, it i' 
itself a metaphysical theory of first principles, and woulc 
have to be defended, if at all, by an elaborate metaphysica 
analysis of the meaning of the concepts "fauth" and 
" realit y.” Again, th e obj ection, if valid. would _tell_as much 
against_expenmental and matheoiatical science.as. agunst 
Metaphysics. H the self-contradictory can be true, there is 
no rat iona l ground for prefemng a coherent scientific theory 
of the world to the wildest dreams of superstition or insanity, 
Thus we have no escape from the following dilemma 
l Either there is no rational foundati on a t all for the dis- 
^ tinctio n between realit y and appearance, and then all scienc e 
IS an illuMon . or there is a rational foundation for i t, and 
, 5ien we are logica ll y bou nd to in quire into the pnnc ipTe of 
the distinction , a nd thus ta Sice]t6e,problem5 of Metaph ysics > 
(i) What is essentially the same objection is sometimes 
put in the following form. Metaphysics, it is said, Mnjiave 
no place in the s&em e of huma n knowledge, befa^e. all 
intelligible, questions i^ch we .can ask abouj^ reality must 
fall within the province jof one or other of the "sciences.” 
There are no facts with which some _one ^ .other of the 
sciences' does not deal, and there is therefore no room for a 
series pf "metaphysical" inquiries over and above those 
itiquines which constitute the various sciences. Where there 
are facts to investigate and intelligible questions to be puf^ 
we are, it is contended, in the domain of "science”, where 
there are none, there can_ be no knowledge Plausible as 
this argument can be made' to appear, it is easy to see that 
it is fallacious. From the point of view of pure Logic it 
manjfotly_cpntains_a .flagran^ fallacy of peMw intiaftt 
For it simply assumes that th^ is no “ science, ’ in _ the 
most universal acceptation ,of the term — tje no body of 
r ,.? con ed truth^bes.ides. those expenme.ntal scienc^ which 
have for their, object the accumulation and ^stematisatibn.of 
facts', and this is the very point at issue between the meta- 
physician and hfa critics. What the metaphysician asserts 
is not that there are facts .with which the various. special 
branches of «perim'ehtal science cannot deal, but that there 
are questions which can be and ought to be raised about 
the .facts .with ^ich ■they_.do dearotheir than those .which 
experimental inquiry'^can solve. 'I^virig it entirely to the 
special sciences, to tell us what in particular are the true 
• Cf F. H Btodlej, Afftnmm ttnd Rtcltty, pp. 1-4. 
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facts about any given part of the world's course, he contends 
that i^e still hayft_to_ask_the more general question, i^atwe 
mean by “ ^1 ’^and “ fact,” and how in general tiie "rS” 
is loTie’di^nguished from the unreal, To.^denounce^the 
raising of this question an attempt to exclude ce rtain 
events and . processes from the. “province__o^science,’ijs 
simply to misrepresent the issue at. stake. Incidentally it 

may be added, ^e. .objection revels a. serious jousunder- 
;stanc}ingj)f Jthe .tnie_p.nnciple_o£,distinctionjietween different 
isaences The various sciences differ primarily, not as dealing 

Iwitii different parts of the world of reality, .but as. dealing 
wtii._the whole .of_it so far as_it_ can.^e_brought_uuder 
.djfferent.As^refe. They. are. differMt, not_be^se^ thgi deal 
^ I 5 ilir 4 'ff®^®"*.®fi^-°*^fe.cts,,bnt.l)ecaus_e 'th.eyloqk_at fiiVj^ts 
frqm_different .pbints_of .vdew. Thus it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that the di&rence between, Physics, 
Physiology, and Psychology, is primarily that each studies 
a different group of facts T he facts studied. mayjn_great 
part be the same : it, is the point .pf3i^from .which they 
are regarded by .whicfi eac h of (he three ^sciences is. d,is- 
tinguished from, the others ' Thus every voluntary move- 
ment maybe lo'ofi'ed at either as a link in a senes cif dis- 
placements of mass-particles (Physics), as a combination of 
muscular contractions initiated from a centre in the cortex 
of the brain (Physiology), or as a step to the satisfaction of 
a felt want (Psychology) So Metaphysics .does.ne.tjrofess 
to deal with a .certain .grpup_pf_lkcts lying oiiteide_the 
province of the “saences,” but to deal witii (he same^cts 
which form that province from" a point, of vi.ejv ^’(his not 
toat of the.expenmental sciences Its claim to do so can 
only be overthrown by proving what the 'cnticism we are 
j considering assumes, that there is no l rifelli mEle._way of. 

’ looking at (^ fa^ braidra thaf of.expenmental,science 
' “(if) More commonly stdl the intrinsic intdligibil!ty.of.,the jj , 

metaphysician’s problem is admitted, but ourjiower to, solve ^1 
It denied There may be, it is smd, reahtiesjwhicHjne more 
toan "m ere appearance. Jbsja^ My_ rate. .w.ito _ our , human 
faculties.wa can know. nothing. of them All oiir knowle dffl 
is.strictly .limited to.appearances, or,.as'they arepften .called, 
pheno mena ‘ What lies, behind them is completely^inaccess- 

1 1 majbe pardoned for remindjng the reader who maybe new to oor collect, 
that "fiicta” and ** processes” are only properly called phtruotena when it e 
mtended to imply that as they stand the^ are mt eenmne reahties but only the 
partull} misleaduig appearance of reality whieh is non phenomenal or cltm 
phenomenaL (We shall do srell to aroid the pretentions error of rail i ng llw 
olba phenomenal, as suck, ** noutasitat”) 
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iWe_tq^ us, and it is_]pss of time to speculate about its 
i^ure. We must therefore content ourselves ■with the 
discovery of general, laws _pr uniformities of _ the inter- 
cqnne ction of phenomena, andjdismiss_the_prpbI.enL of their 
real ground_as_inso luble . This doctrine, technically known 
as Phenomenal ism, enjoys at the present time a widespread 
popularity, which is Jiistoiically veiy largely due to an im- 
perfect assimilation of the negative element in the philo- 
sophy of Xant Its merits as a philosophical theory we 
may leave for later consideration , at present we are only 
concerned with it as the alleged ground of objection against 
the possibility of a'science of Metaphysics. As su ch it has 
really no cogency whatever. Not only do the supporters 
of the docTrineT constantly contradict their own cardinal 
assumption (as, for instance, when they combine with the 
assertion that are .can Jcnow nothing about, ultimate reality, 
such assertions as that itjs a.certain and. ultimate.tru'th that 
all.iphenpmena’i are connected by general laws, or that 
the course of nature is, .without exception, uniform"), but 
the assumption itself Js_self-contradictory The veiy state- 
ment tfi^ ‘‘<^e know only .phenomena.” has no meaning 
unless_we.kndw,at_least enough .about ultim^e realitiK to 
be. sure_that_they„are. unknowable^ The_phen.omen^ist is 
committed to the recognition of at'^least one proposition as 
an absolute and ultimate truth, namely, the proposition, "J 
know that, whatever I know is mere appearance." And_this 
proposi tion itself, whatever we may think of its value as a 
contribution to Philosophy, is a positive theory ps _to first 
principles the truth or falsity of wluch'is 'a prop«r_subject for 
mefaphysicaf investigation T^P® arguments by which 
it has been sought, to. demonstrate the .jrapossibility of 
Metaphysics., themselves afcrd unimpeachable evidence of 
lie necessity for the scientific examination of the meta- 
phvs ical p roblem ‘ 

§ 7. With the other two anti-metaphysical contentions 
referred to at the beginning of the last section we may deal 
much more briefly (2) To the objector who maintains that 
Metaphysics, if possible, still is useless, because the sciences 
and the practical experience of life between_them alradjj 
su pp l y us with a coherent theory of the world, devoid of 
contradicSons.~we m^ reply : (a) The fact is doubtful For, 
whatever may be said by the popularisera of science when 
they are engaged in composing metaphysical theories for the 
multitude, the best representatives of every special branch 
1 Afpettrantt ami RtoUty, dup. ja, p. las (ed. l). 
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of mathematical and experimental science seem abso/utel}' 
j agreed that ultimate questions as to first prindples are 
outside the scope of their sciences. Tlie' scope" of ev ery 
^ science, they are careful to remind us, is .de fined by cert ain 
initiaLassnmptipns, and what doK not ?all unde r thos e 
assuinptiohs jnust^be treated J^the' science in qu^bon as 
non-existent Thus Mathematics 'IsTif'^Inciple restricteB 
to dealing with the problems of number and quantity, 
whether tiiere are realities which are in their own nature 
non-numencal and non-quantitative^ or not, the mathe- 
matician, as mathematician, is not called upon to pronounce, 
if there are such realities, 'his science is by its initial 
assumptions debarred from knowing anything of them. So 
again with Physics , even if reduced to pure Kinematics, it 
deals only with displacements involving the diinensions of 
length and tune, and has no means of ascertaining whether 
or not these dimensions are exhibited by all realities The 
notion that the various sciences of themselves supply us with 
a body of information about ultimate reality is thus, for good 
reasons, rejected by their soundest exponents, who indeed 
are usually so impressed with the opposite conviction as to 
be prejudiced in favour of the belief that the ultimately real 
is unknowable (i) 'Again, as we have already seen,'.t^ 
'results of.physical science and the beliefs_and .aspirations 
which arise in the course of pracll^ expmwro and tak e 
shape in the teachings of poetry and i^igion. ofte n app ear 
to be jn sharp.antagonisi^ “ Science " frequendy,s.eeinsJo 
point in one direction, oar deepest ethic^ and religious 
expenence in another. We .cannot avoi d asking whether 
the_,contiadiction is only apparent or, supposing- it real, 
what degree of authority beIo.ngs_tp_each .of .the .conflicting 
in|^ences And, apart from a periqiis.study of.MrtapliJS'cs, 
t his q uestion cannot be answered (c) Even on the most 
favourable supposition, that there is no su ch contradiction, 
but that ^ence and prac tical experhaice to y et-her afford a 
si ngle ulhmat^y c oherent t h eory of_.^e world. itJS-only 
after we_ have ,3S.rertamed „the...^neraI.,Aaracteiistics of 
‘ ulti mate r eality._and_satisfi ed ourselves by ca reful analysis 
’ that.' reality, .as ponceived.in oufTsciencS,_posscsses_tiiose 
c haracten stics. toat we hav;e..the right tp.ptonounce.onr 
theory finaUy. tru£ ' If Metaphysics should "turn’ out in the 
end to 'present no fresh view as to the nature of the real, 
but only to confirm an old one, we should still, as meta- 

* As, for instance, tU mental states are, according to certain psychologists, 
tton^qaantilatiTe. 
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physicians, have the advantage of knowing where we were 
previously only entitled to conjecture. 

(3) Thg.. charge_o f anpr ogressive ness oft en brought 
against our, science is ^ily disprove? by careful study of 
the History_of Philosophy. The pr oblems of the' meta- 
phj^cian_^ejno_dpub^ in a sense, always Jhe_sa'me,,. but 
thi s is eouaHy _true_jof_the problems of any ot her scie nce. 
The methods by which the problems are attached and the 
adequacy of the solutions they receive vary, from age to age, 
,in close correspondence with the geneisd development of 
.science. Eyeiy great met aphy sical conception has exercised 
i ts influence on the general h istory ofsgience, and, in return, 
ever y important movement _mi ^science has affected _the 
develgpmentjif Metaphysics. Thus the revived interest in 
mechanical science, and the great progress made in that 
branch of knowledge which is so characteristic of the seven- 
teenth century, more than anything else determmed the philo- 
sophical method and results.oLD.escartes , the,Meiaphysicsi>f 
L eibnitz w e re profoundly aff ected by such .scientific inflU: 
ences as the inventi on of the calculus, the recognition .of.the 
importance oi.vts viva in dynamics, the contemporary disr 
co veries of Leu wenhoeck in embryology . while, to come to 
o ur own tim e, the metapfiy sical s peculation of fee last half- 
c enturv co nstantly been re volvin g r ound the two^great 
scientific jd^sjof Uie .cpnsenratign of energy,and_the ongin 
of species,_by_gradual differentiation The metaphysician 
could not if he "would, and would not if he could, escape the 
duty of estimating the bearing of the great science theories 
of his time upon our ultimate conceptions of the nature of 
the world as a whole Every fundamental advance in. science 
thus .calls for. a restatement and ^reconsideration of the old 
metapj^sical problems Jh rile light of the new discovery.* 
“"'Is This introductory chapter is perhaps the proper 
place for a word on the relation of Metaphysics to the widely 
diffused mental tendency knoivn ,as Mysticism * Inasmuch 
as, the fundamental aim of tbe.jnystic is .to penetrate behind 
the veil of.appeaiance to .some ultimate and abiding reality, 
there is manifestly a close community, of pur pose between 
him and the metaphysician But their diversity of method 
is no less marked than their partial community of purpose. ' 

1 The student will find lloSding’s Hutory ef Modem Pkxlou^Ky (English 
translubcm in 2 vols , Macnulbw} p^eukrljr Tamable for the wa\ in nhich the 
author brings out the inbmate historical conneeboD between the oeTelopoie&t of 
Metaphysics and the general progress of soence. 

* For fiirther discussion the reader may be referred to K<Qcey TWe end 
tie rndtctduai^ Fust Senes, Lects. 2*md4* See also trf^ Bk, IV. dup. 6, g 2 . 
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Once in touch w ith his-reality. wherever may find it . the 
mere, mystic. has.jio..long^ mterest_i n the wo rld_of 
appearance.. Appearance as sudr is for him merely the 
untrue and ultimately non-existent, and the peculiar emotion 
which he derives from his contemplation of the real depends 
for its special quality on an ever-present sense of the contrast 
between the abiding being of the reality' and the non-entity of 
the appearances. Thus, die mei^y mystical attitude towards 
appearance is purely negadve. '‘The metaphysician, on the 
contrary, has Only half completed bis task when he has, by 
whatever method, ascertained the general character of the 
real as opposed to the merely apparent It still remains for 
him to re-examine the realm of appearance itself in the light 
of his theory of reaUty, to ascertain the relative truth which 
partial and imperfect conceptions of the world’s nature con- 
tain, and to arrange the vanous appearances in the order of 
their vaiying approximation to truth. He must show .not 
o.nty^at are tte marks of reality, and why certain things 
which are popularly accepted as r^ roust, for Philosophy 
be degraded to the rank of appearance^ but ^so how far each 
I appearance succeeds in revealing tte character of.the^reality 
! which is its ground Equally mark^ is "the difference be- 
tween the mystic’s and the metaphysician’s attitude towards 
ultimate reality itself The mystic’s, object is un manly 
emotional rather than inteUectual. What he wants is a. feel- 
ing of satisfaction which he can only get from immediate 
contact with something taken to be finally and abidingly real 
Hence, when he comes to put his emotions into words, he is 
always prone to use the language of vague imaginative 
symbolism, the only language suitable to suggest feelings 
which, because immediate and unanalysed, cannot be the 
subject of logical description in general terms. For the 
metaphysician, whose object is the attainment pf.iniellKtual 
consistency, such a method of symbolism is radically, un- 
suitable. 

A symbol is always a source of danger to the intell^ 
If you employ it for what you already understand, and might, 
if you chose, describe in scientific language, it is. a mere 
substitution of the obscure for the clear. If you use it, as Ae 
mystic commonly does, for what you do not understand, its 
apparent precision, by blinding you to the vagueness of its 
.interpretation, is positiiely mischievous Hence, Aough 
some of the greatest metaphysicians, such as Plotinus and 
Spinoza, and to a certain extent Hegel, have been personally 
mystics, tlieir philosophical method has invariably been 
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scientific and rationalistic. At the same time, it is probably 
true that, apart fro ro-the mystic!sjieedJbr-the.satisfaction of 
emotiqn_by_the cpntemplation.oCthe_etenial wd abiding, the 
intelle<^would_be prone to exercise iteelf.m. I^_Md and 
more attractive fields than, those .of abstract Metaphysics 
The . philosopher seeks, in the end, the s^d goa l as ~ t he 
mystic; his peculiantyis that he is so constitute d as to reach 
his goal onl y by the route of intellectual speculation 

f 9 We have compared Metaphysics more than oncevdth 
Logic in respect of the universality of its scope and the 
analytical character of its methods. It remains briefly to 
indicate the difference between the two sciences. There is, 
indeed, a theory, famous in the history of Philosophy, and 
not even yet quite obsolete, according to which no distinction 
can be drawn. Hege l held that tte s^cce»iye_steps by 
which t he human nai.nd .gr^urdly passes, from l^s^adequate 
to.more.adequate,Wd ultimatdyto.a fully adequate, concep- 
tion, of the nature of reality necessarily 'correspond, step for 
step, with the sta ges of a proces s by which the r^dy Itself 
i§ manifes^jwithLevefcincrgasing.adequacyjn an. ascending 
order of phenomena. Hence in his system the discussion of 
the general characteristics of reality and the general forms 
of inference constitutes a single department of Philosophy 
under the name of Logic Our motive in dissenting from 
this view cannot be made fully intelligible at the present 
stage of our inquiry, but we may at least follow Lotze in 
giving a preliminary reason for the separation of the two 
sciences Logic is clearly in _a sense a more genraal inquiry 
th an Meta physics. For in Logic we are concerned with the 
universaTcon'ditions under whidi thinking, or, to speak more 
accurately, inference, is possible. Now these conditions may 
be fulfilled by a combination of propositions which are 
materially false. The same relations whic h giv e rise to an 
infer ence m ate rially true from tr ue premis^ mayyidd.ajalse 
inferenc e where the_premisses are matenallv false . 
reasoning thus doK. n ot Idrravs lead to true concl usions 
Hence we may say that, wherSF'Metaphysics deals ex- 
clusiyelyjvith Jhe characteristics of reality. Logic deals with 
the charactenstics of the validly inferrible, whether real 
OT.unreal The distinction thus estabhshedj however, Aough 
isal.asjar.as it goes,Js notnecessarily absolute. For it may 
very well be that in the end the conditions upon which the 
possibility of inference depends are identical with or con- 
sequent upon the structure of realily Even the fact that, 
under certain conditions, we can imagine an unreal state of 
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things and then proceed to reason validly as to the results 
which would follow if this ima^nary state were actual, may 
itself be a consequence of the actual nature of things. And, 
as a matter of fact, logidans have always found it imposs- 
ible to inquire veiy deeply into the foundations and first 
piindples of their own sdence without being led to face 
fundamental issues of Metapb3^ics. The dist inction betw een 
the .two .studies , must Uius, acrordtog .to_.the_well-knoivn 
s imile of Bac on, be compart ratheLwi^ a vei n_in_a con- 
Hnuous.block.of marUe toan witt m actual line pfclearage. 
Still it is at least so far efr^tual,'thaV wtule many metephy^- 
ical questions have nq.direct bearing o n Lo gic, toe details of 
toe theory of evidence are likewise best studied as an inde- 
pendent branch of knowledge 

§ 10 In recent years considerable prominence has been 
attained by a branch of study known as EpisUntelogy, or the 
Tftenry of Knowledge, 'Do&Theory of Knowledgt,\{ss.\jagL%y& 
primanly concern^ with the question of toe conditions upon 
which the validity of our thinking, as a body of knowliige 
about reality, depends. It differs from ordinary Logic in not 
inquiring into the details of toe various processes of proofi 
but confining its attention to the most general and ultimate 
conditions under which valid thinking is 'possible, and dis- 
cussing these general principles more thoroughly and 
systemab'cally toan common Logic usually does Since the 
conditions under which truth is obtainable depend, in the last 
, resort, on toe character _of that reahty wlrich knowledge 
apprehends, it is clear that the problems of toe Theory ej 
Knowledge, so far as they do not come under toe scope of 
ordinary Logic (toe theory of the estimation of evidence), are 
metaphysical in their nature. As actually treated by the 
writers who give this name to toeir discussions,_toe.study 
appears to consist ofa mixture of Metaphysics and Logiivtos 
metaphysical element predominating. There is perhaps no 
senous harm m our pving, if we choose, the name Epistemolop 
or Theory of Knowledge to our discussions of ultimate pnn- 
ciplcs, but toe older title Metaphysics seem s on the whole 
preferable for two reasons "^^e discussion of .the implica- 
tions of knowledge is only one part of toe metaphysician’s, 
t^k. The truly real is not only the kiiowable^ it is also that 
which, if we ran obtain it, realises our aspirations and satisfies 
our emotions Hence toe theory of toe real must deal wito 
toe ultimate implications of pracbcal conduct and arsthetie 
feehng.as well as .those of. knowledge The .Good and the 
Beautiful, no less than toe True, arc toe objects of bur study. 
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Again, if the name Theory of Knowledge is understood, as 
it sometimes has been, to suggest that it js possible to study 
Ae_nature_ and capabilities of the knowing faculty; apart 
from t he stady pt the contente of kno wledg e, it. becomes, a 
source of nosit ive and dangerous, mistake. The capabilities 
ajid_limitations_ofLthe knowing faculty can only be ascer^ 
t ained by inquir ing into, the Jtru th of its know ledge, redded 
as an app rehension of reality. Aere is no possiH e vrav~oI 
severing th e facul ty, as it were, by abstraction from the 
results oTlts exercise.- and examining its struc^re, m w.e 
mji^Tfliat pX.a mechanical, appliance, before investigating 
fejtalue of.its_achiewsnents. The instrument can only be 
studied in its work, and we have to judge of its possibilities 
by the nature of its products It is therefore advisable to 
indicate, by our choice of a name for our subject, that the 
theory of Knowing is necessarily also a theory of Being, 

Consult further . — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
Introduction ; L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge, 
Introduction; H. Lotze, Metaphysit, Introduction (Eng. 
traus,, vol. L pp. 1-30) 



CHAPTER II 


THE METAPHYSICAL CRITERION AND THE 
METAPHYSICAL METHOD 


§ I. In the pnaaple that "Reality is not self-conttaihclory” we hate i 
universal and certain criterion or re^iQ^ whidi is not'm^yncsatire, tot 
inphes the positive assertion that reality is a consistent sjntem 1 2. lu 
vaudity of this entenon is not affected tty the su^estton that it mar he 
merelr a Law §3 Nor by the raising w doubt whether all ow 

knowledge is not merely ** relative,” a doubt much is itself roe aninf ^Ieo. 
§ 4. As to the material of the system, it 1$ expenence or immediate ptycmcu 
fact S 5 It must be actual experience, not mere possibilities' 
pcnenee , bnt actual expenence must not be identified with *'sensatioo 
1 6 Nor most we assume that expenence consists of subjects afid their • 

nor, again, that it is a mere succession of "states of consaonsness.* 1 7 
The dtjffertntta of matter of expenence is its ue its comfena^ 

in a smgle whole of the two aspects of exutetut and eoHttnt §8 Tw* 
muon of existence and content is broken up in reflective knowlewc 
though^ but may be restored at a higher level i 9 Expcncai* nirttcx 
always appears to be impliatiy complex in respect of its content. I ^ 
adequate apprehension of re^ty would only be possible in the roim of ■ 
complete or '*pnr«” ezpenmice, at once all'Uidiisive, 
dire^ The problem of Metapbracs is to ascertain what would be tw 
general or formal character of suco an expenence, and how fiir the 
ptovmces of our human expenence and knowledge approximate to lU 
knowledge Metaphysics can pve us of the ulbroate nature of 
would be present in a complete expenence, though imperfect, is final »* 
as it goes. 5 II As to the meUiM of Metaphyacs, it must be oM/ytiM, 
critical^ non gmfiiruol, and non-taduc/rve It may also be called ^ A*?" 
u e caxmully a> oid confusing the a fnon with the pty cholt^cally pimuo'^ 
Why our method cannot be the ilegelum Dialeetxe. 


§ I If we are, in the end, to attach any definite intelligible 
meaning to the distinction between things as they really art 
and things as they merely appear to be, we must 
have some universal criterion or test by which the distinroon 
may be made. This_critenon must he, in the first pla<*> 
mrallible, that is,, must be such_ that we cannot doubt ite 
validity without falUng into a contradiction in our thought; 
and, in the next, it^must be a.characteristic .belonging *o.®“ 
reality, as such, .and to. nothing else Thus.our_critenon 
must, in the technical language of Logic, be the.predicate of 
an exclusive proposition of which reality .is thesubjcct; we 
must be able to say, “Only the real possesses the quality or 
u 
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mark A''” The argument of our last chapter should already 
have suggested that we ha\ e such a criterion in the principle 
that “what is real is not sel f-con tradictory, and what is self- 
contradictory_is not retj.” Freedom, frpm_ contradiction is 
a characteristm which belongs to everything_that is real_and 
id^n«tely tq_ nothing els^ and we may therefore use it as 
our teit 'or criterion of reality For, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, it is precisely our inability, without doing 
violence to the fundamental structure of our intellect, to 
accept the self-contradictoiy as real which first leads to the 
drawing of a distinction betneen the real and the merely 
apparent; on the other hand, where we find no contradiction 
in thought or experience, we have no valid ground for 
doubting that the contents of our experience and thinking 
are truly real. In every application, even the most simple 
and rudimentary, of the distinction between what really is 
'and what only seems, we are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that, if.things_as we_find_ttem.arejelf;Contradictory, we 
are not yet in pps_s_ession of..the, truth abput,them , while, on 
the other hand, we may legitimately treat the results of our 
thinking and experience as fully true until they are shown 
to involve contradiction. Thus, in setting up the proposition 
"What is real is never sjsjf-contradictory ” as a universal 
cnterion,'we are only putting into explicit form, and propos- j 
ing to apply universally, a principle involved in all rational , 
reflection on the course of things. Audacious as the attempt 
to make such a general statement about the whole universe 
of being appears, it is an audacity to which we are fully 
committed from the first moment of our refusing to accept 
both sides of a contradiction as true. 

The principle that “ Reality is not self-contradictpry ” at 
first sight might appear to be merely negative , we might 
object that it only tells us.what reality is not, a nd stil l leaves 
us quite in t he dark as t o what it u This would, however, 
be a senous misconception As we learn from modern 
scientific Logic, no true and _significant negatiyejudgmentJs ! 
merel y_negative , 'alLiignifirai^n^ation _is.really-exclusion 
reshng upon_a_positiye_basis I can never, that is, truly 
declare that A is not B, except on the strength of some 
piece of positive knowledge which is inconsistent with, or 
excludes, the possibility of A being B.^ My own ignorance or 

• See Bosanquet, Sssentialr aj Logic, Lecu 8 As an illustrabon we may 
take an extreme case • **The jabbenvoefc was not killed yesterday ” What is 
the ground of this denial? At first sight it appears to be merely native, 

** there are no such things as Jabberwocks to iall ” But before I can say 
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failure to find sufficient ground for the assertion A ts B a never 
of itself logical warrant for the judgment fr ttof B ; that Ats 
not'B I can never truly, assert _except onjthe ground of so me 
oBierjtruth which would be. contradict ed if A wer e affirme d 
t(^be_B. Hence to say *‘ Reality is not s e lf-contradictory " 
IS as much as to_say that w e have_true.and certainJcnowledge 
that reality is _p,ositively.selfconsi5ten t or c oherent j that is 
to say that, whateve r else it may be. it i s at least a systenuitie 
whole_of _some_kind. or other. How, jnuch fu^er oar 
knowledge about.reality goeSj What kind ofji wholejw can 
cerSuily know it to be, it wiU'fie the Business of succeeding 
portions of this work to discuss, but even at the present 
stage of the inquiry we can confidently say that unless the . 
distincjton_between jtiie, real, and the ap parent is_ pufdy 
tneaiungl^, it is positively certain ftat Re alityJjarJfae 
Inverse, is_a selfrconsistent systematic whole. 

I" 2 , Our declaration that the principle of the self- 
consistency of the real affords a certain and infallible 
criterion of reality, may probably provoke a sceptical do ubt 
which is of such importance that we must give it full con- 
sideration before making any further advance. I state the 
difficulty in what appears to me its most reasonable and 
telling form. " Your alle ged criterion." it will be said,_ Iljs 
sjmply the iogj^ Law of CpnUadiction _expressM_in_a 
novel jand misluding v^. " Now; thpjCawj>L.Cojntadi^c8)i 
like all purely logical laws, fa concerned not .with xesljbjna 
but e xclusively with. ..the con cepts by w hic h we tbinlc-oj 
them . When the logician Jays_ it dow n as a fundamenffl 
tnith_onus scienc^that_.<l.c»«wr be both B anShot .^his A 
and JB, stand not for_^ngs_“in the real world,to,which.onr 
thoughts have r eference." but_fo r con cepts whicb.wgjrase 
about toe thin^ Tfis law fa thus purely what he calls it ® 
Law of Thought ; he says, and says truly, " y ou cannot, at m e 

"there are no soch things as Jabberwocks" with confidence, I haw 
enough poabTe {nfcnnation about the structure and habits of animals to k 
aware that the quaUties ascribed to the Jabberwock conflict with the lawa j^ 
ammol lifca Ots if I deny the exutenee of Tabbenrodcs simply on the 
that I have never come across a speamen, this involve# a positive jadjiment w 
to ibe relation between ttie animal world and &e part of it 1 have exammMk 
soch as, “ if there were Jabberwocks, I should have come across one ** , or, * 
acquaintance with the vanetiei of animals u saffiaently ex^usbve to afi^ 
ground for a valid feneraluationo'* The &ct that symbt^eloOgic finds it 
to treat the universal affinnative as a double native must not mislead ni ** 
to Its actual prxon^ ui thought 

^ To meet die land of cntieisa whidi finds It humorous to jest at the expense 
of those who *' take consolation from spellmg Realxfy widi a big H,** * 

once for all say that when I spell Keah^ thus it is sunpty as a convenient way 
of distuigttuhmg the ultimately from the metdy relatively real ? 
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same time, and in the same sense, ihtnk both that A is B, 
and that it is not B”j as to whether such a state of things, 
though unthinkable to us, may be real “as a fact," he makes 
no assertion You take this law of our thinking, silently 
assume that it is also a law of the things, about which we 
think , and go on to set it up as an infallible criterion of ^eir 
reality. Your procedure is thus illegitimate, and your pre- 
tended criterion a thing of nought.”^ 

Our reply to this common sceptical objection will in- 
cidentally throw an interesting light on what was said in the 
last chapter of the close connection between the problems of 
Log^c and those of Metaphysics. In the first place, we may 
at least meet the sceptic with an effective. tu^guogue. It is 
you yourself, we may say, who are most open to the charge 
of ill^timate assumption Your whole contention rests 
upon Uie assumption, for which you offer no justification, 
that b^use the Law of Contediction is admittedlya law 
of thought, it i s there fore only a l aw of thought . if you wish 
us to accept such a momentous conclusion, you ought at 
least to offer us something in the nature of a reason for it 
Nor shall we stop here; we shall go on to argue that the 
sceptic's interpretation of the. Law of Contradiction rests on 
a positive.confusion By a Law of Thought may be meant 
either (a) a tsycheloe i^ law, a.true.genei^- statement as.to 
the way in .wmcTwe actually. do thin k, or (^) a la ztcal la w, 
a true genera l sta tement as to the c o nditions under wh ich 
our thinkin g Js—valid . the plausibility .of_.the_sc.eptical 
arg umen t .arise s from a n unconscious confusion .between 
these two very different senses of th^ term. Now, in the first 
place, it seems doubtful whether the principle of contradic- 
tion is even true, if it is put forward as a psychological law 
It would be, at least, vety hard to say whether a human 
bang is capable or not of holding at once and with equal 
conviction the truth of two contradictory propositions 
Certainly it is not uncommon to meet persons who do 
. fervently profess equal belief in propositions which we can 
see to be inconsistent; on the other hand, they are usually 
themselves 'unaware of the inconsistency Whether, in all 
cases, they would, if made aware of the inconsistency, revise 
thdr belief, is a question which it is easier to ask tiian to 
answer But it is at any rate certain that t he lo gician .d.oes'' 
not int end his Lawjg f Contradict io n to be t aken as a psycho- 

1 We dull nieet line same difficnltr again later on as the pnnciple of the 
hnnons Kantian ohjection to the **ontological proof ” of 6od*s eiostence. lefra^ 
Bk IV chap 5, 1 S 
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logical_piiDposition.as_to.what I.can-or. cannoLsucc^.in 
be lievin g. He m.rans it to be understood -in .a pureljrjogical 
5 ens.e, as_a_stateniMitJabojit jthe-condrtionsLiindeuvliich.any 
thought jsjralid What he says is not that I cannot at once 
think that A is B and that it is not B, but that, if I think 
so, my thinking cannot be true Now, to think.truly about 
( things is to think in accord with their ieal nature, to think 
j of them as they really are, not as they merely appear to an 
\ imperfect apprehension to be; hence to say that non-contra- 
diction is a fundamental condition of true thinking is as 
much as to say that it is a fundamental characteristic of real 
existence Just because the Law of Con tradiction is a los icaL 
law. It cannot be mSl a.iogicaijaw, _but_mus.t_be_a_ineta- 
physical law asjyelL If the sceptic is to retain his scepbcal 
position, he must include Logic along with Metaphysics in 
the compass of his doubts, as the thorough-going sceptics of 
antiquity bad the courage to do 

§ 3 But now suppose the sceptic takes this line. All o .Uf 
truth, he may say, is_only relati.vely_truth, and even the 
fundamental conditions of true thought arB^qnJy_wHi 
I rdativelv 2xA for us. What right have you to assumewieir 
I absSluie TOitdity,'and to argue from it to tiie real constitution 
of things? Now, what does such a doubt mean, and is it 
rational? The answer to this question follows easily from 
what we have already learnt about the logical jchara.cter of 
denial. Dp.ubt, which is tentative denial, like negation, 
■Which is completed denial, logic^ly pres.upposes positive 
knowledge of.some kind or, othCT It is never rational to 
doubt the truth of a specific proposition except on the 
strength of your possession of positive truth with which the 
suggested judgment appears to be in conflict This is, of 
course, obvious in cases where ne hesitate to accept a 
statement as true on the ground that we do not see how to 
reconcile it with another specific statement already known, 
or believed, to be true. It is less obvious, but. eqpally_elear 
on reflection, in the cases where we suspend ouijndgment 
dh.fhe plea .of. insufficient .evidence. Apart from positive 
knowledge, however defective, as to the kind and amount of 
evidence which would, if forthcoming, be sufficient to prove 
the proposition, expressions of doubt and of belief arc 
equally impertinent , unless I know', to some extent at least, 
what .evidence is wanted, how indeed am I to judge whether 
(he evidence produced is sufficient or not?* Thus wc see 

* Ttke « conctee ezAnplr A thconi u to the eulr relepoui hblorr ol tbr 
llcbrewt, Icl ns Uf, ii pot forwmzd open cronmU denreo from Semitte philolrsr 
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that the paradox of Mr Bradley, that rational doubt Jtself 
logi cally im plies infa llibility in respe ct o f some part _oLour 
knowledg e.JS-no_ more than the simple truth We see also 
that the doubt whether the ultimate presuppositions of valid 
thinking may not he merely “relatively ” valid, has no mean- 
ing. If the sceptic’s douht whether Reality is ultimately the- 
self-consistent system that it must be if any of our thinking 
can be true is to lay any claim to rationality, it must take 
the form of the assertion, “^positively know somefting 
abijut the nature of Reality Which mak^ it reasonable to 
think..that Reality is incoherent,” or “ Selfrconsistency .is 
i nconsistent wit h what I nb sitivelv know o f the ji_ature_oL 
Reality .” Thus the sceptic is forced, not merel y to lav 
claim to abs olute and certai n know ledge, but. .to_use the_test * 
of _consisj:ency itself for th e pu r pose of dispro ving_or 
questibninglitS-Own.validjly. Our criterion of Reality, then, 
has been proved infallible by the surest of methods, we 
have shown that its truA hs^-to-be-assumedJn.the.very 
proce ss_of. calling it fiTg uestion. 

§ 4. Reali ty, then, in spite of the sceptic’s objections, 
is_truly_knPiE!)_to_be_a _connecte d and selfrconsistent, or 
internsUyjjsherent, system , can we with equal confidence 
say ahyfliing of the data of which the system is composed ? 
Reflection should convince us that we can at least say as 
much as this • -ail the materials or data of reality consist of 
expenence, expenerice being provisionally taken to mean 
psychical matter of fact, what is given in immediate feeling ’ 
In other words, whatever forms part of presentation, will, 
or em otion, must in so me sens e.and .to _spme_d^ree possess 
reality and be a part pf_the-material.of which rea]i5',_as_a 
s ystematic w hole, is composed , whatever does not include, 
as part of its nature, this indissoluble relation to immediate 
feeling, and therefore does not enter into the presentation, 
will, and emotion of which p^chical life is composed, is 
' not real The real b experi ence , and not hing but expenence, 

■ and experience-consistS-of"rpsy<jiica l_ matter of fa ct ” * 

* Proof of this proposition can only be given in the same 
way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial of it , 


Though uoMoiKUnled wnh SenuUc philologj in porticular, I Bay ^ »blc to 
fona some sort of esumate of the eogeocj of the professed re^mng if I aireaajr 
have an adequate acquaintance with the use and ralue of phiJoloCTcal e\ndence m 
parallel cases, say, in the stud) of Greek antiquities. But if 1 have no poamc 
acquaintance at all with the use of philology in Mtiquamn researoi, it would be 

the merest impertinence for me to offer in' opinion whaieter 

» What follows must be regarded as i mere outline which awiiL* subsequent 

filling up by the more concrete results of Bk II diap l 
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if you doubt it you may be chaIlenged tq_perform_ft^experi- 
mentpfthinl«ng^b?an}^jngwhatevef,nomatte^I^as^, 
and &en explaining what yonjnean by~its reality Thus 
supposeybu say “ I canthiriK oFA as reaI,’’’Sbein^ anythingin 
the universe, now think, as you always can, of animagmaiy 
or unreal A, and then tiy to state the diderence between the 
A which is thought of as real and the A which is thought of 
as merely imaginary. As Kant proved, in the famous case of 
the real and the imagined hundred dollars, the difference does 
not lie in any of the qualities or properties of the two A’s; 
the qualities of the imagined hundred dollars are precisely the 
same as those of the real sum, only that they are “ {m^naiy.” 
Like the real dollars, the imagined dollars are thought of as 
possessing such and such a size, shape, and weight, stamped 
with such and such an effigy and inscription ; containing such 
and such a proportion of silver to alloy ; having such and such 
a purchasing power in the present condition of the market, 
and so forth The only difference is that tiie_reM_doUars 
are,_ or .under specified .and known'conditiqns may be, t he 
objects o f direct perception. _whilg the icMginary.jnes, 
because imaginar y , cannot be~'meo~in direct pemeptio ii- 
You cannot see of handle them ; yon can .onlyjmagine your- 
^f_dQii}g_so. It is in this connection with immediate 
psychical fact that the r eality .qf_?b6 real coins, lies. So 
with any other instance of the same experiment Show m^ 
we might say, anything which you regard as real, — no matter 
what It is, a stone wall, an aesthetic eflfect, a moral virtue, 
— and I will ask you to thmk of an unreal and imaginary 
counterpart of that same thing, and will undertake to prove 
to yourthat what makes the difference between thg^re^iV 
' ^d^thc imagination is al_w^s_toat the real" thi^ fe indis- 
solubly "connected _^th , the psjbdiicaLlife_of,a sentient 
subject and, as so^ connected, is psychical matter of fact 
§ S. Two points should be carefully no^ if wc wish 
to avoid serious misapprehension. It might be objected, 
by a disciple of Kant or of Mill, that a tfing ma y y re ^ 
vdtiiput eve r b^g given _as. .actua l psychica l Jact in Jim- 
mediate. apprAeiuiqnj.soJong _as Jts.natuteT Js.such 
it_zi>w4^.be_psychici_ fact_under._known Jand. specified 
conditions Many, if not most, of the obfec ts of sci^tific 
knowledge, it may be said, are of this kind ; they have never 
entered, possibly never will enter, into the contents of any 
man’s direct apprehension, yet we rightly call them real, in 
the sense that they would be apprehended under certain 
known conditions Thus J. have. never .seen,_and do_not 
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exEgct that a ny one e ver will see^ the centre of the .earth, 
or, to take a still stronger case, no_one_hasj 5verseen his own 
hrain. Yet I call the centre of the earth or my own brain 
’real, in the sense that »/ -I could, without ceasing to live, 
penetrate to a certain depth below the soil, I should find the 
centre of the earth ; tf an opening were made in my skull, 
~ and a suitable arrangement of mirrors devised, I should see 
the reflection- of my own brain. A comet may be rushing 
through unpeopled space entirely unbeheld ; yet it does not 
cease for all that to be real, for tf I were there I should see 
it, and so forth Hence the Elantian will tell us that reality , 
i s constituted b y relation to pos sible experience . the follower 
of Mill, that iTmeans " a phnnanenti>bsst fil// r of sensation .”. 

Now, there is, of course, an element of truth in these 
arguments It is true that ^at i mmediately en ters into the 
cours e of mv own direct percep tion is but a fragment of t he 
fail reality of the universe, ‘ It is true, again, that there is 
much wbich in its own nature is c a pable of be ing perceived 
by.human_^ings, but will, as far as we can judge,,never 
be perceived, qwing tojte physical impossibility of jdacmg 
ourselves under' the conditions T^uj^e^ for^ pwception ; 
there . are other, fliines_ wlu 3 r~ could onl iTbe 'p _ercely^..if 
some modification co uld be effected in the structure of our 
p erceptive or gans. And it may therefore be quite sufflcient 
for the purposes of some sciences to define these unperceived 
realities as “ possibilities 'of sensation,” processes which we' 
do not perceive but might perceive under known or know- 
able conditions. But the definition, it will be seen, is a 
purely negative one, it takes note of the fact that ■^_do 
not. actually.perceiv.e certain faings, without telling us any- 
thing positive as to their nature In Metaphysics, where we 
are concerned to discover the very meaning of reality, we can- 
not avoid asking whether such a purely negative account of the 
reality of the greater part of the universe is finally satisfactory 
And we can easily see that it is not For what do we mean 
when we talk of the “possible”? Not simply “ that .which'' 
is_not actualj’Lfor-lhis. includes . th^ merely, imaginary and 
fae_d_emonstrably_ impossible. The events, of jnext_ week, 
the c onstitution of__Utopia, and the squaifag .of. the circle 
are al l alike in not being ai^al Shall we say, then, that 
' thepossibfe differs from the imaginary in^heingjvhMwpuld, 

I u^.er. known. conditions,_be actual? But again, we may 
1 make corr^t inferences as to what would be actual under 
conditions suspected, or even known, to be merely imaginary, 
and no one will maintain that su^ consequences are.realities. 
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If I, were at the South Pole 1 should see the Polar ice, and 
it is therefore real, you say, though no one actually sees it, 
but if wishes w ere horse s, beggars w ould jide. yet you do 
not say that the riding of beggars is real. Considerations 
of this kind lead us to modify our first definition of the 
“ possible " which is to be also real. We are driven to say 
that, in the_case_of the un perceived real thin g , all the con- 
di tions of perceptio n except th e prese nce of a- percipient 
( with suitable percepti ve organs, reaflv exist Thus the ice 
1 at the South Pole r^ly exists, because the only unfulfilled 
condition for its perception is ^e presence at the Pole of a 
being with sense-organs of a certain type But once more, 
what do we mean by the distinction between conditions 
of perception which are imaginaiy and conditions which 
really exist? We come back once more to our original 
experiment, and once more, try as we will, we shall find 
that by the real condition as distinguished from the imagin- 
ary we can mean nothing bat a state of things which is, 
f in &e _I^_rsgrt,4;uaranteed,by,the .evidence jrf immediate 
I appr^ensioit^^ If we take the term "actual" to denote 
tbat'wbich S'CEus indissoluble from immediate apprehension, 
or IS psychical matter of fact, we may sum up oar result 
, by saymg we have found that the red is jlsp actnaI,,or that 
^ there is no reality_which is not at the sa'me~ lime an.actuglity 
I We shall thus be standing on &e same ground as the 
modem logicians who tel! us that th^Jsjio^ possibility 
quteide actual, exmtence, and that sSfemente^abouLthe; 
possible, when they have any meaning at all, axe_always 
an indirect, wa v of imoar ting-information abou t actuali ti» 
Thus “ There really eiusts Jcc_at.the, Sou th Polerth o.ufihjio | 
huma n eye beholds it." if it is to mean anything, _rourt 
mean nr^erTBaFthe ice itself, as we should perceive it 
if we were there, or that certain unknown conditions which, 
combmed with the presence of a human spectator, would 
yield the perception of the ice, actually exist as part of the 
contents of an experience wfaidi is not our own ‘ 

The second pomt to which we must be careful to attend 
may be dismiss^ more briefly In defining expenenwaj 
" immediate Jeelmg” or "the conte nt of immeaigteTSljng 
or~^” apprehe nsion,”* we I nusirndt be u nderstood .to n^n 

I For the modem logical doctnne of possibility conselt Bradley, Pntta^Its 
LagUt I92.t 30I , Bosanquet, Logu, L chap 9 . 

•This IS— apart from aoil.es5enIial theological accrehons — the pimople ot 
EetkcleT^s aigumeat for the existence of God [PnmtpUs cj Human /CnawUagCt 

^ ’^j'sb^d explun thsl I me feelu^” end ** apprehension ” mdiffcrentlT' f®* 
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t hat rt is in particular s oi satta n Sens ation is _on]iy _mje 
feature jil-imrne.diateJe-el'ng-asAPPr^^gBsioniA-fes^TP^^’j' 
we only distinguish fro m otheis by means.„of „ajabonous 
psycholog)cal_anaiysis A pleasure or pain, an emotion 
of any’ kind, the satisfaction of a craving while actually 
present, are felt or apprehended no less immediately than 
a sense-perception. I am aivare of the difference between 
actually feeling pleasure or pain, actually being moved by 
love or anger, actually getting the satisfaction of a vrant, 
and merely thinking of these processes, in precisely the same 
way in whidh I am aware of the difference between actually 
seeing a blue expanse and merely thinking of seeing it A 
real emotion or wish differs fr om an imagined one 
as a reiS sensationjiiffersJtpm anjmagijiary sensat ion. How 
exactly the difierence is to he described is a question, and 
unfortunately at present an unduly neglected quesbon, for 
Psychology, for our present purpose we must be content 
to indicate it as one which can beexpenenced at will by any 
reader who will take the trouble to compare an actual state 
of mind with the mere thought of the same state. Of the 
epistemolo^cal or metaphysical interpretation of the dis- 
tinction more will be said in the course of the next few 
paragraphs As an instance of its applicability to other 
aspects of mind than the purely sensational, we may take 
Kant’s own example of the hundred dollars The real 
hundred, dollars may be di sting uis hed from t he ima g inarv . 

S' we please, by the fact that t^^caiLbeL.actU3llyJ:.tjuched 
and see n., but we might equally make the 'distinction turn 
, I on the fact that the real .coins, will, enable us to. satisfy our 
I desires,.Sfhil5-the,ima^na.ryj^l_not,', 

1 6 In tile present state of philosophical opinion, the pro- 
position that “what ever is rea l consis ts of experience. ” or 
again, " of psychical matter of fact,” isTn danger not so much 
of being rejected, as of being accepted in a fundamentally false 
sense. If we are to avoid the danger of such misunderstand- 
ing, we must be careful to insist tiiat our principle doe s not 
a5sert,that.wr».aclualitvJs.a.com plete and sufficient acco unt 
m3i.e_nahirejoCxBaIity. When we say that.tiiere is nothing 
r^I .QUtside_th e world of psychical .fact, we are not saying 
that tsality is_»«».#^psys:hi 5 M^factLas_j.u.fh. Vl^at we do I 
say IS that^ howeyer_much m.&ig_it.may be. it. is. a t. least tha t ; 

tnmiediate and non reflective awareness of any p^vhica} amlcnt. The exclusive 
restnction of the term to awareness of pleasure and prin seems to me to-rest on a 
senoos mistake in psydiolo^t f therefore avoid it 

? shall see in Bk U <^p i that in vuiue of its unity Hith 

immediate ^ experience is csscniniK connected with purpose 
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How much more we can say of reality, beyond the bare 
statement that lt_is_made. ng_of_experiences_or.psydtol 
msyKers of fact, it is the task of our metaphysical science to 
determine, at present our problem, though given to us in 
Its general elements, still awaits solution. In particular, we 
must take care not to fall into the er ror _pfso-called_!!.Sub- 
iective idealism. ” We must not say that reMitv c onsist s of 
“ Hu states pf a>nscii)usnas_ef_ipitunt subjects"_pT rtiSisubjeds, 
attd_thetc.sUtUs!‘ We must not falsify our data as meta- 
'physicians by starting with the assumption that the ps ychic al 
facts of .which .reality_is made up are direc tly expenenced 
sa.“ states ” or “ mod ificat ions *Lof " subjects ".which are.their 
.pps.s^ois. Such a theory would in fact contradict itself 
for tiie “subject" or "I,” who am by the hypothesis the 
owner of the “states," is never itself given as a “state ol 
consciousness." Hence Hume was perfectly correct when he 
argued from the principle that notiiing exists butjstate^ 
consciousness, to the conclusion that the think eir orjlsubjecy 
nqt_^being. himself a state of consciousness, Js.an_i!lusi(in 
' 'Kt, on the'othe'r hand,*if there is no ^nlcer or subject to 
"own” the passing states, th^ are not properly “state" 
or “modifications" of anything. Apart from this explicit 
contradiction in the formulation of the theory that ail .things 
are “states of consciousness," we must also object that the 
theory, itself .is not .a .statement of the. data jjf.expenenee, 
bu^ a hypqftesis about . their connection The division ol 
ex^riVnce into the self or the subjrat on the one side and 
its states on the other is not gfven in our immediate ap- 
prehension, but made in the progress of reflection on the 
contents of apprehension Sensible things and their proper 
ties never appear to us in our direct apprehension of them 
to be states or modifications of ourselves ; that thqi really 
are this and nothing more is simply one hypothesis among 
others which we devise to meet certain difficulties in our 
thought. Reality comes to us from the first in the guise 
of pieces of psychical fact; we feel certain, again, that 
these pieces must somehow form part of a coherent whole 
dr system We try to understand and account for this 
systematic character of the real on the supposition that the 
matters of fact of which it consists are connected with one 
.mother through the permanent character.of the."subj«ts" 
to which they belong as temporary “states" or "modifica- 
tions." But this special interpretation of the way in which 
the facts of experience form a system is no part of out 
initial postulate as to the general nature of the real; it •> 
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simply one among other theories of the concrete character 
of toe universe, and it is for Metaphysics itself to test its 


Similarly, we should be making an unwarranted addition 
to our initial postulate about Reality if we identified it with 
the doctrine of Hume and his followers, according to whom 
what ^lly. exists Js^rwrv^ a seri_es_pf_ " impressions jnd, 
id^” connected by certain psychological laws of succession,, 
aiiy profounder structutar.nni^_pf_expenence bejng dis; 
missed^saT" fiction of toe mind *’ The secret of the fallacy 
here lies in i^&pstitto.pnnctpit committed by the introduction 
of the word " mere ly” into our statement From the identi- 
fication of reality with psychical facts which somehow form 
a systematic unity, it does not in toe least follow that the 
only unit y possessed b y toe facts is t hat of conformityjo.a 
certainiavi^oiClawsrcJ_A^<lS?*'^ nll.realit y consist s_o.f 

psychical facts, and Ma/jtoese. “facts must form^asystem, we 
are, as Ve have already seen, entitled to assert as a funda- 
mental metaphysical principle which cannot be doubted 
without falling into contradiction; how they do so we have 
yet to discover, if we can. 

The merits of the Humian solution of toe problem will 
come before us for consideration at a later stage ; the impos- 
sibihty of assuming it without inquiry as a principle, may 
perhaps be brought home to toe mind of the reader by a 
simple illustration Take toe case of any mstoetic whole, 
such as, for instance, toe play of Hamiet, The play of 
Hamlet consists, for the student who reads it in his closet, of 
a succession of printed words. These words form toe whole 
matenal of toe play; it is composed of them all and of 
nothing else. Again, the words which are the matenal ol 
toe play arc connected by toe grammatical and euphonic 
laws winch regulate the construction of English sentences 
and toe metncal laws of English dramatic versification 
Thus It would be a true description of the play, as far ai 
It goes, to say that itjs _a_series_of words^put_together ir 
accqrdancejiath-^mmatiraJLandjneWcalJaws. It would 
however, be positively false to say that Hamlet JsjioVS^ 
succMsion^jwqrds, its character as i 
work of art depends entirely on toe fact that it 4 ) 0 ssesses,,a! 
^hole,,a.furtoer nnity.pf_8trn.c.ture_and_mm, ,toat toe word 
^m^entences .which are .itsjnaieriaLembody.anJnf^alb 
coherent repraentation .of. h uman character and nu roose 
Apart from this jnner jinit y of mean ing, mere unifo^ty o 
grammatical and metncal construcUon would not of them 
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•selves constitute a work of art It'wiII be one object of oui 
later discussions to show that what, is th^us obviously .true ol 
an aestheticjvhple.is .universally true of every eenuin&^vstem 
or totality. 

§ 7. Xbe.,data or material._of re ality j .then, ar e fact s of 
experience, and-juoth ing but facts of experience. ^ And 
ex perience , we have said, means for ou r pur poses immt diaU 
..f eeling or a pprehension. What tnwtediacy means, as we have 
‘already seen, we cannot further explain in psychological 
terms, except by saying that it_is jvhat .distinguishes_an 
actuaUmental, £tate._frpm_the mere, thought of that .state. 
The reason why, in P^hology, we have to be content with 
such an account is manifest To characterise immediate 


feeling further, we should have to identify the qualUtts _oy 
which It is universally marked off from what is not im- 
mediate We ‘should, in fact, have to desenbe it in general 
terms, and before we can do this we must cease to feel or 
apprehend directly, and go on to reflect upon and analyse 
the contents of our appr^ension. What our psychological 
description depicts is never the experience ks it actually was 
while we were having it, but the experience as it appears 
from the point of view of subsequent reflection, inteipreted 
, 'in the light of all sorts of conscious or unconscious hypo- 
' Aeses about its conditions and its constituents. Thus our 
psychological desenptions depend for their very poss‘ibilit>- 
upon the recognition of distinctions which are not present, 
as such, in the experience itself as directly presented to us. 
but created by later reflection about it From the point of 
view of Metaphysics, however, it is possible to specify one 
universal charactenstic of immediate feeling, which is of the 
utmost importance for our theories of rwlity and of Imow- 
ledga When we reflect upon any p^chical fact whatever, 
we may distinguish mthin it hvo vqy different 
There is, in the first place, the fact that it>» happen, that 
it IS a genuine psychical_Qccprrence,— the existence or /an/, 
as wTmiy call it, of the piMe of psychical fact m 1 _ 

and there is also the pecul iar character or qualitywhich givM 
f/iff mental".occurrence*Tfs'.uriigue_pafure as. distinguisbco , 
from-any. othec.which. might, conceivably. have been pre- 
sented in its stead,— the .content or of.the jisychica) 


> I (ale “ fict " w cuvinlcnl 10 "vihii n directly ippiclfnilcd in • «n, Ic 
irnnicnt of coasaoimresj." tn a pro ions wotlc { 7«c cfCcvjMt, 1) 

I u«d Ihe word in n different iense for “Ihe cnn'enln of a /rw deseriplion ^ 
erpencnce.” Thu Boploj-mrat of the word, howern-, ateraj « «rMC^jn 
r^^Iedied pHIowplueil LBge. "d I Uiere'bre abnndon it lilrely to wo 
muapprfhfnnoa. 
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feet Thus a simple colour-sensation, say that of green, has 
Its that , — it is actually present, and is thus distinguished from 
a merely remembered or anticipated sensation , it has also 
Its •what , — the peculiar quality by which it is distinguished, 
for example, from a sensation of blue So again with an 
imagined sensation; it is actually imagined, the imagining 
of it IS an actual occurrence with its particular place in the 
course of the occurrences which together make up my mental 
life ; and again, it is the imagination of some content with 
qualities of its own by which it is distinguished from any 
other content 

The most striking illustration of the presence of these 
distinguishable aspects in all psychical occurrences is, of 
course, afforded by the case of error or illusion, the essence 
of which is the false apprehension of the what Thus, when 
an. ignorant villager .sees a ghost or a h yp ochondr iac, is 
torment^ by “.imag inary” sy mptoms of.'disease^.the_ghost 
o r th e malady .is not_simply_ nonrcxistent , something Js 
actually seen o r felt but the error cons ists in a mistake as 
tp_R?ejature of.what_is_seen_pr fdt Now, the pecullinty 
by which direct and_ immediate apprehension is distinguished 
for the metaphysician, from subsequent reflection about the 
contents of apprehension, is that in ,immediate_apprehension 
itse lf we are not c ons.cious^of.Jthe.dis tinc tion between- these ' 
two aspects of psychic al fact The_i.mnjediately-experjenced 
fe alway| a or process-content* in which the dis- 

tinction _of..the.///M'_from the "what does hot enter into con- 
sciousness. In any act of reflection, on the other handj^he' 
what is explicitly distinguished from the that, and then 
^enbed to it as something which can be truly said about it 
The judgment or proposition, which is the charactenstic 
form^ in which the result of reflection finds its expression, 
its most rudimentary shape, of the embodiment 
or this disUnction in the separation of predicate from subject, 
Md the subsequent affirmation of the first about the second. 
The work of. thought, or knowledge in making our_ world 
more intelligible to_us_essentially.cqnsisfe in the progressive 
analysis of a content or wfiat, considVieiTin^bstraction from 
the //;« Jo which it belongs. The this may, as in the singular 
judgment or the particular judgment of perception, actually 
appear in our propositions as the subject to which the what 
IS explicitly ascribed ; or again, as in the true universals of 


the epprehtnded ••conttnl” nuj ,tsdf be e "process,” is is 
process IS iliAj, disliBpjii>uWe from Ihe process of ipprehension 
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science, both the predicate and the ostensible subject of the 
proposition may belong to the content analysed, and the_Mw, 
or, directly apprehended reality .of winch Ae content forms 
^.attribute, jnav.not.appeatJa-the'pfoiiositi Qn at a ll. This 
is why the true u niye rsm jud g ment has long been seen by 
logicians to be essenti^y hypothetical, and why, again, 
thought or knowledge always appears to the common-sense , 
man to be dealing with realities which have previousljr been 
given independently of the “ work of the mind " He is only 
wrong in this view because he forgets that wlmt is pve n. 
in this way is merely the theU m existenee of~ffie~«Sd drof 
r^ being, not jte vihi A or con tent in _its tf ae ch aracter_as. 
ultimately ascertsdned _by Kientihc thought^ 

§ 8. The fundament^ ^aracteri^c of experience tfara, 
for the metaphysician, is its immediacy i the fact that in 
ex perience as _such.the existence and thc-content of.ahat js 
apprehend.ed_are.not me ntally s eparated. This immed iacy 
may be due, as in the case of mere unjnt^reted.sensation, 
'tii.the ab^ce oLteflectiye analysis of the given intpj,^cpn- 
stituent,aspects_pr_elements But it may also be due, as we 
shall have opportunities to see more fully later on, to.tiie 
i^ipn at ..^higher level into a single., dir^y apprehended' 
whole Sf. results originally, won.by process of abst raction 

and reflection . There is an im mediacy o f experiaic ejbicb 
jr't) elow'1t Pediate~reflecttve..knowledsCbu t there fe .alsg-n 
higher immediacy wMcb is_ateve it To explain and juspfy 
thig gfgtement wiirheThe work of~ subsequent chapters; foi 
the present we may be content to illustrate it by a simp e » 
example. A work of art with an intricate internal structure, 
such, for instance, as a musical composition or a ch^ pi^ 
blem, as directly presented to the artishcally unculbyat^ 
man, is little more than a mere succession of immrfiat^ 
raven data in which the aspects of existence and content are 
as yet hardly separated , it has no sigraficance or 
but merely tr. As education in the perception of artistic 
form proceeds, the separation 

more prominent Each subordinate part of the ^ctore 
now aoiuires a meaning or significance in virtue of its place 
in the whole, and this meaning is at first something over and 
above the directiy presented character of the pa^ something 
which has to be grasped by reflective analysis and com- 
parison of part with part The individual part has nw, 
flirough analysis of its content; come to mean or stand for 

iWeilaUiMinBtn a»p. I tli»t lie 
velatioD lo » individ^ interert or parpose. 
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something outside itself, namely, its relation to all the other 
parts. But with the completion of our sesthetic education 
the immediacy thus destroyed is once more restored To the 
fully trained percepbon the meaning of the composition or the 
problem, its structure as an artishc whole, is no longer some- 
thmg which has to be pieced together and mferred by re- 
flective comparison: it is now directly apprehended -as a 
structural unity. The composition has a meaning, and thus 
the results of the intermediate stage of reflection and 
comparison are not lost, but taken up into the completed 
experience: But the meaning is no longer external to the 
existence of the composition , it is what it. means, and it 
means what it iV We may subsequently see that what is 
thus strikingly illustrated by the case of artistic perception 
holds good, to a greater or less degree, of all advance in the 
understanding of reality. It is perhaps the fundamental 
philosophical defect of what is popularly called Mysheism 
that it Ignores this difierence between a higher and a lower 
immedia^, and.lhus.attempts_tQ,iestore,tiie_d_irect contact 
wtK Tdt reality whi ch sc ientific reflection inevitably Ibsens 
by simpl y undo ing the work of analybc^ftought anirevert- 
ine to th ^standpbin t of m ere uhinterpretS feel/hg * 

§ 9. We may perhaps specify one 'further characteristic 
which seems, at least, to belong to every datum of immediate 
experience. Every experience seems. to_be_impIicitly,.com- 
plex, that is, its. aspect jii.content appears never to be ab- 
solutely.simple, but always to contain a plurality of aspects, 
which, as directly felt, are. not .distinct, but are .at .the same 
time distinguishable as soon as we begin by reflection to 
describe_Emd analyse it From the nature of the case this 
complexity cannot be directly ascertained by inspection, for 
the inspection itself presupposes that we are dealing with Ae 
expenence no^^ immediately felt, but as already sufficiently 
analysed ahtf reflected upon.tdlbe described in general terms 
Indirectly, however, our result seems to be established by 
the consideration that, as. soon as we reflect upon the.given 
all, we find these distinguishable aspects within its content, 
and that, unleM they were there implicitly from the first, it 

1 Of cooise this u only partly true As we shall see in the sei^uel, to “be 
what It means and mean what it is" is an ideal never realised in the 
structure of any finite piece of reality, precisely because the finite, as its name 
implies, IS never a completely systematic whole 

® On the psycholomcal processes by which meamng is acquired, see Stouts 
Manual of Psychology f bh i chap 3 , and on the apprdenston of form, the same 
author's Analytu Psychology^ bk 1 chap 3 Muen interesting discnssion of the 
difference between “ external "and “ lutei^ ” meanmg will be found m Royce, 
Tho World and the Jndwidualt First Senes 

3 
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is^ard.to.sse.howJJie.mere Efocess of reflec^ioflj»uldJiave 
pven iiith-to-them. Thus, for instance, in even the most 
rudimentary experience there would appear to be something 
answering to die distinction between the presentadonri 
quality of a sensation and its accompanying tone of pleasure 
or pain. It is difficult, again, not to think that in any sentient 
experience there must be some difference between elements 
which correspond to more or less stable conditions of the 
sentient organism itself (“ organic sensation ”) and those which 
correspond to relatively novel and infrequent features of the 
environment Some philosophers would indeed be prepared 
to go further, and to maintain that a_more_or. les s exp licit 
consciousness of distinction between self^d nqt-self, oragM 
between subject^ and. object is logically irivojr^ in thejroy 
possi^ty of an experience. The question, as a p^cbologicri 
one, need not be raised here; it must, however, be carefully 
remarked that whatever view we may ^opt as to the number 
and character of the aspects.which .analysis' reveals within the 
conten.ts of the simplest experience those aspects, as directly 
^prehend^, originally conkitute an un analy ^, whole. 
Our various subs^uent anal^es all presuppose theories as to 
the ultimate what of experience which it is the business of 


Metaphysics to test 

I to Our foregoing discussion of the metaphysical 
criterion will suggest a fairly definite ideal of what a com- 
pletely adequate apprehension of the whole of reality would 
be. A, completely. adegua^appiehension of_reali^_wonld 
be.one which contained .ailjr@|ity.an^noti^g..bnt_reah5'i 
and thus involved no elemrat whatever, .of. deceptive appear- 
ance As such' it would, in the first place, ril-embracing , 
it would include in itself eveiyda.tum of direct .ergpcnenre, 
-Md, sjia^'othing bu.tjdata.of.»cm?.n«, or.^ we dw 
called them, matters of psychical fact, are.tte mahmris of 
reality, it would contain nothing else. In the second place, 
it'^ld contain all its data .without contradiction or dis- 
Sdpancy ai"pit 'of X single system vnth. a harmonious 

intem5.structu?e>f.ite_°'™- 

crepancy, as we have already seen, timrejsin aieff^ a nd 
thS-efore.P.artianyJaIseapp.<^ra3£e. And, in the ftud plat^ 
su5 an all-embracing harmonious apprehension of the whole 
data of expenence would clearly faanscend that ^aration 
of existence from content which is .te.mporanly effect^ by 
our own effdrte to restate mr expOTrace in a wnastent form. 
It would, because^complete in jnvolve at a 
that immediacy which, at a lo^ level, we know as^qharacter- 
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istic_Q f feeling . It_would .thus, experience tiie.whole of real 
^istence directly as a system with internal consisten(y and 
structure,, but without an y ref erence to anything beyond 
itselil As we ssdd of the' artistic whole, so we may say of 
the whole of existence as it might be apprehended by a 
completed insight, it would be what it meant, and mean 
what it was To such an ideally complete experience of 
reality as a single system, by way of marking its exclusively 
experiential nature, we may jpve the name, introduced into 
Philosophy by Avenarius, of a “pure” experience, that is, an 
experience, which is in all itejiarts experience and no.tliing 
else. Of course, in adopting the name, we are not necessarily 
identifying ourselves with the further views of Avenarius as 
to what in' particular the structtu-e of such an experience 
would be. 

Our own human experience clearly falls far short of such 
an ideal, and that for two reasons. To begin with, qur.ex: 
perience is incomplete in respect_of its data ti^e is mud 
in. reality which J*®y5t-^<^u'ectly, enters intoJJie s^cture. of 
our expenehce at mL Of much of what falls witiiin the 
«:ope of our" knowledge we can only say, in a general way, 
how it would, appear to ourselves supposing certain con- 
djtions^f its percgitibihty to.be realwed, and even these 
oonditi6ns ~ are usu aUy only.miBt imperfectly, known. What 
the actaal mattera of psychical fact corresponding to these 
conditions and to the appearance which fliey would determine 
for us are, we are totally unable to say. Again, there may 
well be much in the rem world which never, even in this 
indjr^ .way, enters into the structure of'EmSiui knowledge 
at aU Hence qur human experience md the intellectual 
constructions by wliid_wc^|.ek jo interpret it h^e al'^ys 
the cfiiracfef of being piecemeal and fragmentary. Perfect 
apprehensioii of systematic reality as a whole would be able 
to deduce from any one fact in tiie universe the nature of 
every other fact Or rather, as the whpl^wouM bepresented 
at once in its entirety, there would be no need for fte ‘ 
deduction , every fact would be directly seen as linked with 
every other by the directly intuited nature of the system to 
which all facts belong But in our imperfect human appre- 
hension of the world our fects appear to be largely given us 
in isolation and independence of one another as bare “ casual 
conjunctions” or " collojatiims," and the hypotheses by 
which we seek to weld them into a system, however largely 
determined by the character of our data, nev^ quijto get nd 
of an element of arbitrary “free ".construction „ They arc 
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never fully necessitated as to their entirely by the nature of 
the facts they serve to connect Hence we can never be 
certain that qur hypothetical constructions themselyra_are_ 
true Jn the jense of consisting of statements of wha t for a 
completed ^experience . would jie_m atters of f act ^urjdral 
IS to connect our presented facts by constructions in w^cb 
each link.is_ itself_raatter of fact or.exp erience, in t he sense 
that it, would undw known conditions form the jipntent of 
a^direct_apprehensioh. Butjt_fa an jd^wlu^jjpfldng^to 
Ae.fragmentaiy character of our p\m^expmencei_we are 
never able adequately tqreMise.*;. In ail our sciences we are 
constantly compelled to use hyp^eticaljionstructions, which 
often are, and for all we know always may b^ merely 
"s ymbo lic.” in the sense tha^ though usefd in the. co- 
ordination of experienced data,, they could never themseli^ 
become objects of direct experience, because they conffict 
either with the general nature of experience as sui^ or vrith 
the speaal nature of the particular experiences in which 
they would have to be presented. Our scientific hypotheses 
thus present a close andogy with the uninteipretable sta^ 
in the application of an mgebraical calculus to a num^'cal 
or geometrical subject-matter Their usefdness in enabling 
us tcu:o,-ordinate and.predict factsrof 'direct experiuice need 
no more_guaranteLtheir_OOT;Lrealily, than the usefulness of 
such a loculus guarantees our ability to find an intelligible 
inteipretation for all the symbolic operations it involvra^ 
In a pure or complete d expenenee, at once all-compre hendr 
mg and systematic wher e exis tence_.and__content, fact and 
cons truct ion, were nojonget separated, Aerecouliof^urse 

be nqjiace for such uljtoatelynninteipreteble symbpluff . 

' Our fundament metaphysical problem, thra, is that ol 
discovering, if we can, the general or formm characteristics 
of such-. a. coni£lete_or_ 

' characteristics which belong to it simply in virtue of its au- 
containing and completely systematic natura Fiirth^ it 
would be the work of a completed Metaphj^ic to_ascertain- 
which amnng-the universal characteristics of jour own human 


> For some good obserroUoiLi on the&UsCTof assmmng flat mafliejnshal 
smubobsmmust ilwajs be iwerpretnble, see B Russell, 

^5^.46, or WhitAeed. Umvmat AlgOra, vol i. p 10 tt Ibr » fcrtber 
Sabo^m of the aigmnent of the foregoing section I may refer to my Anjfcmgi 

hobe” tiiipt m my sense of the word, i c oto whi* cannot be My mtm^ 
in terms of diiect espenence, with a "symbobc idea m bb SpeWs s^ 
™^l.idi 15 not. ositiholoEioiIly, » copy of the presentaUons lor which it 
stands. Our use of ieword is, of coarse, purely lOTcal, and ^nothing to do 
fte ^hological chaiacier of mental images, but only with their meanmg 
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experience, of the world are .such m .must belong to any co- 
herent experience in virtue of its_nature, and are tiius identifi- 
able with the formal characteristics of a. “pure” experience. 
Also, our science would have’ "to decide v^t.features of 
human experiraicei .among those which do not possess this 
character, approximate most nearly to it, and. would thus 
t®aPke_least jnodification .in-order_to_enable_them to. take 
their, place. in .an_abs.oIutcly .complete and harmonious ex- 
perience of reality. If we could completely carry out out 
programme, we should, in the first place, have a. general 
conception of .what in outline the constitution of experienced 
reality as a systematic whole is , and, in the second, we should 
be able to arrange the various concepts and. categories by 
which w e seek,.alR:e in everyday thinl^ng and in the various 
sciences, to interpret the world -ot^onr experience, in an 
ascending order of degrees, of truth and reality, according to 
the ex tent to which ttey would require to be modified. before 
they, could.' become .ader^ate .to. express .the .nature of a ■ 
^tematic.eicperieneed reality. The knowledge conveyed by 
such a science would, of course, not be itself the pure or all- 
embracing experience of Reality, but merely mediate know- 
ledge about the genera] nature of such an expenence, and 
would therefore, so far, be like alLm.ere.kno.wrl^ge.abput an 
objectj.abstract. and imperfect It would still refer to somer 
thing^eyond,i.t 5 elf, and thus have ajneanmg other than its 
own existeiKe. But, unlike all other knowledge our meta- 
physical kriowledge of the formal character of an all-inclusive 
experienced whole would be final, in the sense that no 
additio n of fresh knowledge could modify, it, in principle 
FresKTcnowiedge, which” in alf otiier cases involves at least 
the possibility of a transformation of existing theories, would 
here do no more than fill in and make more concrete our 
conception of the system of Reality, without affecting our 
insight into its general structure. 

We may perhaps illustrate this conception of a knowledge 
which, though imperfect, is yet final, by an mstance boriowed 
from elementary Mathematics. We know absolutely and 
precisely, eg., what the tymbol o- stands for. vis completely 
determined for us by the definition that it_is_the ratio of 
the.circumference of .a circle to its diameter. And again, we 
can define unequivocally both the terms, circumference and 
diameter of the circle, which we have employed in our de- 
finition of V Thus our.knowledge of. the. meting jfth.e 
symbol is. clearly final : no fresh ac c retio n to ou r knowledge 
will make any modification. |n_ it At the same time, our 
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kno wI_edgSj5f_T, .tiwugh final, jsjinperfect For the quantity 
T is Jnconjmensnrable, anB_ th us we can never _precisely 
evaluate it. All we can Tio is to_^ign ife value correctly 
within,amt_de sired deg ree .of.approani riatioiL " A^n7t®le 
no approximation ^ves an absolutely correct value for the 
quantity, one approximation is, of course, closer than another 
Because no approximation is more than approximately the 
truth, it by no means follows that all are equally wide of 
the mark Similarly, it may well be thali ftpugh we_can 
say wijlijinality_what_the_genei^nrture of eiQtcnence,and 
, expMienced Re^ty as a systmatic whole j^ yet,„when we 
, come to.asK after the character of the system -inldetail, we 
have to.depencl on sciences ivhich^are m^elj^approximate in 
their re sults , it will not follow, as is sometimes assumed, 
that the categories, of one .science, do not present us with a 
nearer approximation, .to the absolute truth than ipse, of 
another.^ 

§ II. We may end this chapter with some general reflec- 
tions on the method required for such a science of Meta- 
physics as we have described in the preceding paragraphs. 
The Jrue_character.pf any_sdgitife_method. can, of course, 
only be discove red b y the actual use of .it: a preliminaiy 
disquisibon on the nature of a method not previously ex- 
hibited in actual use is apt to be at best sterile, and at 
worst a positive source of prejudices which may subsequently 
seriously Hamper the process of investigation Still, there 
are certain general charactenshcs of the method imjrosed on 
us by our conception of the problems to be solved which may 
conveniently be pointed out at this stage of our inquiiy. 
Our method .will, i n ie first place, clwrly be qnalyt^^na 
crttteal in jts- char acter. We.anal^e experie^e.ynth a view 
to discovering. itejmph<aftpns, and we.analyse ou^vanous 
scientific and unscientific theories, of- the contents of the 
world-system for the same puipose. Also, once having 
determined what are the formal characteristics of an^MI- 
embracing, systematic whole of experienced fact, we criticise 
our various concepts and theoncs. by reierence to tnc^ 
characteristics as an ultimate standard of reality and truth 
Negatively,, we may add that our method .is ngtt-emptrieal, 
ajnd^also nen-tndactive, in the -same sense in which pure 
Mathematics, for instance, may be called non-inductive. It 
’ is non-empincal inasmuch as we are. called_imon to_analysc 
!all our data and criticise all. our pre-conceived "theories. We 
are not allowed Jto accept .any fact without analysis, or any 
’ Compaic mr .Prvtlrm ft Cemturi, pp JJ-39. 
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concept wthou t criticBm,_as_an unchallenged datum upon 
T^ichjve m avSi^ d wi&out p reliminafy justification Hence 
our method is non-empirical ^ Also, as our analysis is con- 
c.^ed entirelywith the internal character.and self-consistency 
ofjhe.data analysed, itjs, like the reasonings of pure Mathe- 
matics, independent of external confirmation outside the 
analy sed date themselves, and is therefore ntm-induSve * 
In precisely the same sense o ur inethod and its respite may 
be called, if we please, a i>no n . that is to say, ige proceed 
entirely b y internal ana lysis of ceilam data,. and_ ar^ alike 
m pr ocedure and result independent of experience outside 
flie_ expenence we are co nce rned with ^n^vsing. We can, of 
course add that our method eo nstrtuiiye, li)S.t is, if_success- 
jiill y carrie d out it^uld culminate in an intellectual attitude 
tpyards.t he world which.-as-anJntellectuar attitude, we did 
not possess before entering on our study of Metaphysics , 
but as construction, in this sense is characteristic of ail 
scientific method, it does not seem necessary to specify it as 
a peculiarity of metaphysical procedure in particular. 

Historically, our conception of metaphysical method as 
fundamentally analytical and directed to tiie detection and 
removal of internal contradictions in the categories of ordinary 
thought, is perhaps nearer to the view of Herbart than to 
that of any other great philosopher of the past. In our 
insistence upon the non-empirical and, in a sense, a prtori 
character of Metaphysics, we are agpin, of course, largdy in 
agreement with the position of l^nt. There is, however, a 
most important difference between our own and the Kantian 
conception of the a priori upon which it is essential to insist 
A-primity, as we have used the term, stands merely for 
a.peculiarity of Qic_} >tetkad of Metap hysjcs ; by an a jirtort 
' method_we u nderstood one which js_conffied to.fte injtemal 
. analysis of a datum and- ind epen dent ^ external reference to 
‘outside.facte With Kant the a fin on is a name f or certain 
‘for ms of percep tion a nd thought which, because revealed by 
at^lysi^i^, present in .every_expenence, are supposed to be 
g iven t ndefiehdently of, aU_expmmce whatsoever, and so come 
toTi^dVntified by him as “ the work of the mind,” in opposi- 
tion to the empirical factor in experience which is held to be 
the product of an external system of "thingp-in-themselves " 
Hence K anfe who le di scussion of tlw a prion is vitiated by 

* The hmdiLBienUiil peculianty of "inductire” procedare, u iactj is tint 
while Its ob)ecl is the micmal asal^rsis of its data, which, if completes would 
permit of *i universal conclusiot) being drawn from the single case, ii is ne%ci 
able to effect the analysis, and is dn>«i to reinforce it by exicmal compaiKO" 
wuh “similar” cases. 
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aconstatjl^o^sj^betweenwh^ismeteB^iciO^^ 

, (*«-^P_l!fd in tte, existence of what « 

psyAqIog.caIly/««i^,i,, TIm-coB5ii55;^rptexmi'enouih 
, in Kant, riches a climax in the works of writers hke Mr 
ijpencer, who appear to think that ttewhoIe_question of the 
presence of ajion^empincaljactor in knowl^ ge can be 
decided, by_^_aB£eaj. to generic Psv eholoP^ It¥^Iear 
:P°^°“‘^-°-'"‘-oCweffi.thejientiBcatipn of Oteafirtm 
with-the_vg)rk.oLthe jnindjljt°uldJin^r( >ive a metaphysical 
theorjr^_to_^e constitution of experience which we are not 
entitled to adopt without^proofi ; ' 

®* 30 Ut our attitude 

tonrar^ Gie d|alecbcal method as employed by H^el and 
his followers It was HjigeVs conviction that the whol e senes 
of conqepts_or^j:ategories_^ v^c^the mind attempts to 
grasp_the,nature of experienced_Realit}r_as a M^e,JroinJhe 
mdst.^djmentaiy_to the_mcBt adequate can be ei diiblted in 
a iiMd,oMeLwhich_arisesIfrom_the,ieoui^ure of, thought 
Itself, We begin, he held, by the affirmation of some rude 
and one-sided conception of the character of what is; the 
yeiy imperfection of our concept then forces ns on to aflum 
Its opposite ^ equally true But the opposite, in its hirn, is 
no less one-sided and madequate to express the full character 
of concrete reality. Henc e wc are driy enjto ne gate our fi rst 
negation by^ afcnung a concept w hidi includ^ bo ttCthe 
original affir mation an d its o pposite as subord inate-aspects 
The same process repeats itself again at a higher stage with 
our new category, and thus we gradually pass by a series of 
successive triads of. categones. each consisting of tiie th ree 
stages otaffirmation,jiegation,jndj.egationjofjt£ijie^tiont 
from the beginning of an intellectual interpretation of the 
world of experience, the thought of it as mere “Being," not 
further defined, to the apprehension of it as the “ Absolute 
Idea," or concrete S}rstem of spiritual experience. It was 
the task of abstract Metaphysics (called by Hegel, Logic) to 
exhibit the successive stages of tins process as a ^tematic 
orderly advance, in which the nature of each stage is deter- 
mined by its place in the whole. As Hegel also held that 
this dialectic fi-, process is som ehow not con fined to the 
“ subjective " .or.Bavnte_in.tel!igaice . pLthejstudent of Philo- 
sopfiyTBut .also jealised_in_the, structure jsfjhejlobjwtiye” 
umverse_it follmved that ite successive stages could be 


^ On the oonfhsion betneen the metaphrsical and pwchelpgical standpoint m 
om tretbnent of the a pnon^ see B Rossell, Fotmdattetts 9/ cUtretryt 
pp and Adssi^i Deothpment of Afedmt Phiosopky^ bk. 1. pp. 244‘*247 
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detected in physical nature and in History in the same order 
in which they o ccur i n “Logic,", and many of jiegel's bMt- 
known works are devdted to exhibiting the facts of Physics, 
Ethics, Reli^on, and History in the light of this doctrine 
The subsequent advances_of tte various sciences have so 
completely-proved the arbitrariness ahdjinlrusSvortKinMs of 
the results obtained by these "deductions," that s ome of.the 
best exponents_of the,Hegelian type of Philosophy Me now 
agreed to abandon the claim of the Dialectic to be more than 
a systematisation of the stages through which the individual 
mind must pass in its advance towards a finally satisfactory 
conception of Reality. But even within these limits its pre- 
tensions are probably exaggerated. No satisfactory proof 
can be produced thati even' in abstract Metaphysics, the 
succession <rf jiategories, must be preci^ly that adopted by 
Hegel. There are some categories of the first importance, 
eg, that of in Mathematics, which hardly get any 

recognition at all in his system, and others, such as those 
of “Melanism” and “Chemism,” which play a prominent 
part, are obviously largely dependent for their position upon 
the actual development of the various sciences in Hegel’s 
own time. Hence the_qiethpd. seemsjunsuitable_for the 
origin al attainment of philosoph ical truth At best ijt might 
serve,.as Lotze has remirE 37 ^ a.convenient method for the 
arrangement of t ruth al read y qbteined by_other means, and 
even for this purpose it seems clear that the 'succession of 
categori es actually ad opted by Hegel wou ld reguire constant 
modification to adapt_ Ac genml scheme, to later develop- 
me nts o f Ae jrarious, fe cial scienc es... 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps 13, 14, B Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, Ijstt. 2-, 
Shadworth Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, bk i chap, i ; 
J. S Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, bk i chaps 2 and 4. 
And for criticism of Ae Hegelian dialectic ; J. E. M'Taggart 
Studies m Hegelian Dialectic, chaps. 1-3 , J B Baillie, The 
Origin and Significance of HegePs Logic, chaps 8-12, especi- 
ally chap 12; and also Adamson, Development of Modern 
Philosophy, bk. i, pp. 271 ff. 
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THE SUB-DIVrSIONS OP METAPHYSKS 

r« The tradition^] sab'divuion of MeUphyssa into Oniobgf^ Ccsrabgyt 
Xfiticnal Psyekoiogy^ common to til uie great modem constmctiTe 
systems 9 2 Precise sense in frhi^ we adopt these divisions ht the 
parposes of onr own treatment of toe sobject § $ Kelation of (bsmobsy 
ana RattMol Psyeheiegy to toe empincal saenees. 


§ I. EngUSH philosophers, who have usually been imbued 
with a wholesome distrust of deliberate fystem-making, have 
comaonly paid comparatively little attention to the question 
of the number and character of the sub-divisions of meta- 
physical philosophy. They have been content to raise the 
questions which interested them in the order of thw occur- 
rence to their own mmds, and have gladly left it to the 
systematic historians of Philosophy, who have rarely been 
Englishmen, to discuss the proper arrangement of the parts 
of the subject Continental thinkers, who are naturally more 
prone to conscious systematisation, have bestowed more 
thought on the problem of method and order, with the result 
that each great indepe ndent p hilosgphCT has tend^_to.ina^ 
Us _9Hn jpecial atrangement.ofthe4Jarts_ofh!s_su^iret The 
different-anangeraents, however, seem all to awee in 

forming to a general type, which w^most clearly exhi i 
by the otherwise rather arid Wolffian dogmatism of tiie 
eighteenth century. All the constructive g^tems (toose, 


first place to a general discussion of the most universal chj^ 
actenstics which we find ourselves constramrf to 
in thought to any reality which is to be M ineligible Md 
cohe^t systemLd not a mere chaos .-ms dj^ion of toe 
subj'ect is commonly known by the title it^b^ alike in toe 
Wolffian Metaphysic and the qistems of Habart and Lotz^ 
as Ontology} orjjie gen eral doct nne_oLBemgi with Hegel 

1 TI« name Is nlumatdv doived tarn AwtoUe’s defimbon of 

« dbtb^cf horn Urn £na.rIHs= 
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il constitutes, as a whole, the contents of the sdence of Z geff, 
as distinguished from the other two great departments of 
speculative thought, the Piulosophies of ; 

and its most formal and general parts, again, compose, within 
the Hegelian Logic itself, the special first section entitled 
“ Doctri ne of Bring.” 

Further, every system of metaphysical philosophy is 
bound to deal with more special problems, which readily fall 
into two principal classes It has to consider the meaning 
and validi^ of the most universal conceptions of which we 
seek to understand the nature of the individual objects which 
make up the experienced physical world, “rgcjension,” 
“succession,” " space." "t ime.** “ numbe r.” “lEagnitude," 
“tnotion,” "c hang e.” “q ualit y.” and the more complex 
categories of " matter .” " force.” " c ausalito .” “ i nteractio n.” 
"t hinghoo d.” and so forth. Again, Metaphysics h^ .to deal 
with the meaning and vahdity of the unive^ predicates ly 
which we seek to interpret the nature of Ae experiencing 
mind itself, and its rdation both to other minds and to 
the objects of the physical world, “the soul." "the self” 
" th|^uWeet," “ seltconsdousngis,” “ ethical purposi^?’'iEa^ 
” j I. 5®”“ customary to recognise a second 

and third part of Metaphysics, dealing respectively with the 
most general characteristics .ofjextemal Nature and of con- 
scwus^MinA These sections of the subject are commonly 
known as Cosmology and RaSimal_ Esvcholo^i, . In Heed’s 
system ftey appear in a double form : STEhOT most abslact 
generality they constitute the "Doctrine of Essence." anA 
the Ppetrm^ffe Notion " in thTH^ellan Logic ■ in thdr 
more concrete deSnihey form the set^d and tod miS 
his compile system or “ En<yclopadia " of the philosonhical 
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were concerned, and that sub-division may fairly be said to 
have disappeared Irom subsequent philosophical systems ‘ 

§ 2 There are good and obvious reasons why we should 
adhere, in the lorm of our inquiry, to the mam outlines of 
this traditional scheme. It is true that it is largely a question 
of^mple^nyenience what owler.we .adopt, in .a s ystem atic 

metaph ysical inv estig afaoa A genuinely philosophical 

survey oflEe general character of knowledge and expenence 
would exhibit so complete a systematic unity, that you might 
start from any point in it and reach the same results, much 
as you may go round a circle equally well from any point of 
the periphery But for the beginner, at any rate, it is advan- 
tageous to start with the general question what we mean by 
Being.Sr_l^li5i.and v^t character is to be ascn bed to 
the whole o^e^jas_sich, before attacking the problem of 
the piKicuIar land of Being which belongs to the various 
" realities " of common life and the special sciences. Thus 
we have to discuss in the first part of our programme such 
questions as thej'elaftpn. J>f.Being:_in_generm tqexpenenc^ 
the sens e in w £ieh_Being_niaxbe said to be insepajable.from, 
and yet ag ain to trans ceiid, .expenence,, the problem .pf the 
e^Sjtificej? di(rerent.fan,ds or degrees of Being; thejjuesbon 
ndietbet_Bdng,is jilbm.atelypne or many, tte rmationbe 
twera Real Being and its ap^ranc®. All these problems 
corre^ond with r^onable closeness to the contents of what 
was traditionally known as Ontology. 

It is only when we have reached some definite conclusion 
on these most fundamental qurations that we shall be m a 
position to deal with the more special problems suggest^ 
bv the various departments of science and common liie, 
hence w.e shall do.weILto_acqui®ce in. 
whu:h_PntoJpjy. «2!. 

of the_subject Again, m dealing wiflTthe 
social problems of Metaphysics, it is natural W 
a^stinction corresponding to the 
from Rational Psychology. Common 
for most of the purpqs® of human thought and action the 
of the wo^rM of 

CToVps' drmcra. things .and Jhinp which, are ^ 

^'riiosive-Physical Nature on. the " 

Spirits on_the_other We must, of course, be careful not to 


1 «ir«iive in mmcdule rejnlo, bnl no It« thotonrt «• J ^ic 

K«r-f 

SSin" rt;'‘^™o''nnI hmonnn. orPh.looophr- 
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confuse this division of the objects of experience with the 
distinction between an expeneneed object as such and the 
subject of experience, \ye.are_tojt^ in gur critical inves- 
tijation, not with the artificial point of view of P^c’Hblogy, 
which 'ets the “subject” of piesentations over-a^nst & 
presentations considered as conveying information about 
"objects of knowledge," but with the standpoint of practical 
life, m which the individual agent is opposed_to_an .environ- 
ment Itself consisting largely^ of similar JodinduaL^ents. 
It is not " Nature" on the one si^and.aJl.perceiving_mind ” 
on the other, but an environment composed partly. of phy sical 
tilings, partly of other human and animal minds, thaf furr 
nishesihc antithesis on which the disrinctign of 'Coirndogy 
from Rational Psychology is founded. thiere^ii'noYoinuiioir 
against which we shall n^ to be more on our guard than 
this fallacious identification of Mind or Spirit with the 
ab tract subject of psychological states, and of the “environ- 
mwt of the individual with Physical Nature. Of course 

minds in terms of our own incommunieablyjndividual 

‘*1** '<I“?«yWe-that-iir!Shft 

ari^nl^ «f ourselves is throughout determined by inter- 
scuon v-ith other agcnts.of the same tyie'as 'Sutselves It 
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In recognising this sub-division of applied Metaphysics 
into two sections, dealing respectively wili Physical Nature 
and with Mind or Spirit, we do not mean to suggest that 
ttere js_an_absohits_ dispari ty between the se two classes of 
t hing s It is, of course, a matter for philosophical criticism 
itself to decide whether this difference may not in the end 
turn out to be merely apparent This will clearly be the 
case if either minds can be shown, as the materia list holds, 
to be simply a peculiar class of highly complex physical 
things, or physical things to be, as the ide^is t contends, 
really minds of an unfamiliar and non-human type, ' It is 
sufficient for us that ^e,difierenc^ whether^ulbmatejOiLnot 
is marked eno usrh to g ive rise to distinct. classes of problem^ 
whic h have to be trea te<Lseparately..and o n thear own me rits, 
We may feel convinced on geaeral philosopfiiSlpounds 
that minds a nd physical things_are. ultiinately eodsteno? of 
^e same general fype,jgr:^gier we conceive tha t type aft g 
the.fashion..of. the-mateniO^ or of theJdealist bujLtbis 
conviction does not in the least affect the fact that Ae 
s pecial metaphv sicil p roblems suggested by our_exp^ence 
of physicai things.arejarg^yjdiffeiynt from those ;^'ch.are 
forced~oa nsljy our interest in.the minds of our fellows in 
the one connection we have, for instance, to discuss the 
questions connected with such categories as those of nnihim 
spatial extension, uniform obedience to general law, me 
constitution of a whole which is an aggregate of parts; 
other, those connected with the meaning and value of ethical, 
artistic, and religious aspiration, the concept of moral freedom, 
the nature of personal identity. Evolve 
seem at Jret sight_most_r“^-BEP''“y£-|^4-^Pf^w 

tiiings-and^to minds, ^ch as,those.of_qualily^.nui^, 
lead to special'difficulties m_^_t5ro_conttasteicas» 1 to 
considerafeiTsremnrjnstify us to separating the meta- 
physics of Mind from the metaphysics of Nature and the 

in immedute expmence to be **in^poieaI *en^tbe*emcept of 

ofoonsaonsneB.^ IJe distinction 

^t for 
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superior difficulty oC many of the problems which belong to 
the former is a further reason tor following the traditional 
order of the two sub-divisions, and placing Rational 
Vsychology aft er Cosmolo ey. In so far as the problems of 
Rational Theology can be separated from those of general 
Ontology, the proper place for them seems to be that section 
of Rational Psychology which_dM!s_with the .meanin g and 
worth of ourjrehgipus.ei^enences, 

1 3 . It remains, in concluding the present chapter, to 
utter a word of caution -as to the relation between the two 
divisions of_ applied Metaphysics and the body of the 
empirical sciences It is perhaps hardly necessary to warn 
the student that Rational Cosmologyand Psychology would 
become worse than useless if conceived of furhislunijn 
any sense a substitute for the_experimen^ study, of tite 
physical, psycbologicaOnd .soaal .science Thqr 'are 
essentially departments of Metaphysics, Md for that very 
''i-^'*^»g'a-angle fact to the sum of 
?nt i “«?tained fact No doubt the disemdR 

may be declared pui^valSess 

adding to our store of of 

«hie. hut.a X a dilW^^.*^ itfceal 

"■netimcs been ascribed 
‘he aammuUrion of 

pwiou-fy istttumed of 

‘he ‘pcciat Uws of their 

S"i“r 

’•^*'0 of such facts 

logical and coherent thoueht ^o^nwal 


not Cease to 
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legitimate because it has been illegitimately confounded by 
certain thinkers with the former. 

Or we may put the case in another way. The whole process 
of scienbiic ^stematisation involves certain assumptions 
as to the ultimate nature of the facts which are system- 
atised. Thus the veiy performance of an expenment for 
the purpose of verifying a suggested hypothesis involves the 
assumption that the facts with which the h ypothesis i sAon- 
cerned confo rm to general laOT. and that these laws are 
such as tojbe capable of formulation b y human int rihgence 
If "nat ure” is~ not.Ja.som^sense,i£uniform." t he co nclusive 
force of a su ccessful expenment is logi c ally ml . Hence the 
necessify for an inquiry into the character of the presup- 
positions involved in saentific procedure, and the amount 
of justification which can be found for them. For practical 
purposes, no doubt, the presuppositions of inductive science 
are sufficiently justified by its actual successes But fe e 
question_for.us.as.metaphj!s/cf.ms, as we have already seen, 
IS that n ot of th eir usefulness but oftheirJmth 

It may be said that inquiry ought in any ca s^t^he 
left to the spe cial studen t_of-t he pbvsi^ and Dsv cholpa^ 
sci ences them selves This, however, would involve serious 


stored the mind of tj^_ philosopher wit h _scientific i ac^i-fe*. 
sounder will be his ludgment on the in terpo;tehon_and 
implicat i ons of the wh ole body of facte BuA at jhe same 


wFMbgator of fac^aiejSotStogether the. same wtech ate 
rwItiPa ior'tlie 'vMosopbicalanalysis^oLApJni^JLons of 
fSSTnof W'both a!way3_conjoLiLrf.^-*e_.^'S^^ 
There is no reason, on the one hand, why ffie„able.expen- 
mentershopJdb^compdledjt(Ue|kt^^^^ 
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a systematis ed reflection upon the concepts and ^ methods 
with,whichjiie sciences, andJhe_less_^ffiodicaLthought of 

efficy-day4)racficaLlifej»ork,^^jn_attemptie_tryJhem by 
the standard of ultimate coherence and inteiligib ility. 

Note,—li we retain PsvcMoev . as is done, eg, by Lotze, 
as the title of our Metaphysic, of _Mind, we ought in con- 
sistency to give the "word a greatly extended sense, The 
facts w hich the Met aph ysic of Mind attempt to interpre t, 
comprise no^nly thosejif Psychology in^ the strirter SMse 
(the ahsBact .study_of.tiie laws of mental jwoc^s), Jiutjhose^ 
all the va rious s_c_iences.which with the concrete manifes - 
ta&on of mind in hu man life (EthicsTTEsfljetics, Sociolog y, 
the .study of Eeligipn, .etc.) This is one reason for prefer- 
ring the Hegelian designation “ Philosophy of Mind ” to the 
traditional one of Rat^al Psyd^gy. The associati ons of 
the wordPhilosoj)^j.nEngUsli are, however, so vague that the 
adopbonjsfjhe Hegelian^tifle.might.pe^a^'iBFunderstood 
as _identify ing t his division of M etaph ysics "with" the who le 
content of_the.mental.sciences. But forSieunfemilianty of 
the expression, I should recommend some such phrase as 
^Ietapnysics^of^HuiS3S__S^^ty*.as.jthe.,_jnost sideauate 

“gjffTlipP this, branc h of our science , ~ 
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ONTOLOGY— THE GENEKAL 
STRUCTURE OF REALITY 

. OHAPTEB I 


lUJALHY AND EXPERIENCE 

In & senbe “ reality " for each of us muuiB that of which he mtut take 
accoont if hia special porposes are to Bnd iiiftilraenL g 2 But nltunately 
the world must possess a structure of which <2^ purposes, each m its own 
way, must take account This is the ** Ultimate Keauty”or "Ahsolute^'of 
Metapli>*sies In Metwhysicswe regard itirom the spoaaj standpoint of 
saenuBc intellect There are other legitimate altitudes towards it, /ft 
that of practical religion § 3 The mseparabih^ of reality from immediate 
expeneoce involves the recogmlion of it as teleological and as uniquely 


beings It must be an individual experience which apweboids ihc^taiw 
of existence as the harmonious embodiment of a angle "purpose, 

DMresl arudoeue our own life presents to sudi a typeof expeneoce is to w 
found in the satis6ed msight of personal Jovt. S 5 ^ eapeneoee of sodi 
an ‘'Absolute"mastnot be thoicht of as a mere reduplication of ourown, or 
of the saentific hypotheses by w&ch we co ordinate fects for the pnrp<^ ol 
mfSenS g 6 SJ cooceSou « closdy conn^ed i^t 
fran which It AITot by the smss it lare ™ 
aspect of cipenMCc S 7 

mSoT type, fcuicbiopauhle with the ■oeao.og we tore bera led toattachu 
■■ Realitp But AabMUciaiii is justified in insisting on the hmitnUons of cm 
- Imowled^ of Realny. and Dogmatic Realism m rej^ tbe iden^am ol 

Realitv mlh expenenee as a merely cognitive function of finite p^pients 
88 ^ub7eetiXSorfmg <o »h^.r.B dial ^ XSJf“e'l 7 .^ 
«»consaousness,” « urcconoUble with the adimtted bcu of life, and arises 

from the psychological feUaey of “intnyecuon. 

S 1 In the precedingf book we have seen that the 
natie of the metaphysical problem predetermine 
eeneral character of the answer we are to give to it WJwt 
our intellect can _accept_as_finally_reaLjre. sat^ffli^^ 
ind«solubly.one.with.actual_ exjienejLce, anjdjt n!ust_^an_ 
intemTUy coherent syste.™ In the present book wehave 
to discuss more if'Setail the structure which must belong 
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to any reality possessing these general characteristics. The 
present chapter, then, will be. devoted, to an examination 
of the implications of Jhe expenenria^ character of real 
Being ; in the next, we shall deal with the nature of its unity' 
as a single system 

We may perhaps most conveniently begin our discussion 
with a re-deiinition of some of our principal terms. We have 
hitherto spoken of the object of metaphysical knowledge 
indifferenfly as " Being,” " Wiat i s.** “ What^ly.e^ts,” and 
as “ Realit y,” " thejulbmately.real ” So far as it is possible 
to draw a distinction between these two sets of names_ for 
the same thing, we may say that each series lays special 
stress on a somewhat diferent aspect of.ourpbject Whm 
we. sayjthat a.thing “is“.or "has Being,” we seem primarily 
tojneanJlhat.it is an eiyar_forJ.the .knowing .consciousness, 
that it has its place in the system.of objects which coherent ) 
thought recognises When we call the same object "real” 
or a “reality," we lay the emphasis rather on the considera- 
tion that it is something of which we categorically must take 
account, whether we like it or not, if some purpose of our 
'own is to get its fulfilment* Thus again the “ non-e xistent” 
primarily means that which, finds, no .place in .the scheme of 
objects.contemplated .^cons_istent sden'bfic .^ught , the 
“unreal,” that with which we have not," "for any human 
purpose, to reckon. 

This is what is often expressed by saying that reality 
means .what .is independent ofour.own will, what exercises 
raisjtance, what constrains_or^ .compels our recpgnirion,' 
whether we like it or not Fhiiosopbers have points out 
that this way of putting the case is only half the truth. The 
"stubborn” facts or realities which, as we commonly say, 
force us to recognise them, only do so in consequence of the 
presence in us of definite interests and purposes which we 
cannot effect without adapting' ourselves to the situation 
expressed by our statement of the “facts.” ^S^at lies ' 
entirely outside my interests and plans gets no kind of recog- 
nition from me; it is “unreal” for me precisely because I 
have no need to take account of it as a factor to be reckoned 
with in the pursuit of my special ends. Thus, so lon g as we 
use, the term in a relative sense and with reference_to_the 

^ SeC] in parbcolar, RpToe, 7^ Wcrid and the Individual, Second Sene^ 
licctnre i} for a elaboration of thongbL I should note Qiat I do not 
myself use the term existences** as is sometimes done^ untb special restnction 
to the of presence as a sensible CTent at a particolar point of srace and 
tini^ When so nsedf it is, of course; much narrower m scope than the term 
“Being.” 
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sgeciaL^s_of lliis.or that particular agent, there mav be as 
many different ordera. 

putpqses, and what }s_,‘!.real.” for the agent . ins pir^ bv 
for his.fell<iv5_^pse:B^- 
fo a” English Cb^an 
hving at home in England the rules of “caste" in India 
are usu^ly for all practical purposes unreal; he has no 
nMd to take their existence into account as a condition of 
tte succrasful prosecution of any of his aims and mterests; 
tor iim th^ have no more significance than the rules of 
legm procedure adopted in Wonderland. But for the his- 
tonM of Indian society, the native Hindu Christian, and 
the devout worshipper of Shiva, the rules of caste are a true 
reality. Not one of the three can execute his special 
puijioses without taking them into account and allowing 
them to op^te in determining his way of proceeding to to 
goal. Agaiiij the kind .of reality, which.»the rules of caste 
^.^s for.each.sfour_^ee men is different in_ac^id widi 
tne^iMjenc^ in_their characteristic purpose. For the 
historian, they are real as a system of ideas which have 
mfluMced and do influence the conduct of the society of 
which he is writing the histoiy, in such a way that without 
understanding them he cannot get a clear insight into the 
social structure of Hinduism. To the native Christian, thg' 
are real as a standing source of difficulty and a standing 
temptation to be false to his highest ideals oF conduct To 
the Shivaite, they are real as the divinely appointed means 
to bodily and spiritual punflcation from the evil that is in 
the world. 


§_ 2. So far, then, it might seem that " reality " is a purely 
relative tenn, and that Qur_ previous choice of ultimate 
freedom from contradiction as our standard of reality was 
an arbitraiy one; due to the mere accident that wr special 
purpose in sitting down to.study Metaphysics _is to think 
consistently. "Of course, it might die said, whatever game 
you choose to play at, the rules of that particular game must 
be your supreme reality, so long as you are engaged in it. 
But it depends on your own choice nhat'game you will play 
and bow long you will keep at it There is no game at 
which we all, irrespective of personal choice, have to play, 
and there is therefore.no such thing as an ultimate reality 
which we must all recognise as such, there are only the 
special realities which correspond to our special individual 
purposes. You have no nght to set lip the particular rules 
of the game of scientific thought as a reality unconditional!) 
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demanding tecognition from those who do not choose to 
play that particular game.^ 

Such an argument would, however, be beside the point 
It is true that the special nature of lie facts which any 
one_o_fus_recogni5es_as jeal_ depends_.on the specifl nature 
of his individual. purposes And it is true that, precisely, 

because we.are, to some extent, genuine individuals, no two 
men's abiding purposes are identicallytte same. It is there- . 
fore true, so far as it goes, that Reali^ wears a different and ' 
an individu 2 d aspect _for each of us But it is emphatic- 1 
ally not true that diere is no identical character at all 
about the purposes and interests of different individuals, 
The very recognition of the feet that any one individual 
purpose or interest can. only get. explosion by accom- 
modating itself to a definite set. of conditions, which con- 
stitute the reality corresponding to that purpose, carries 
mth it the implication that the world is ultimately a ^tem 
andjiot a Aaos, or, in other words, that there is ultimately 
a certain constitution of things which, under one aspect or 
another, is of moment for all individuals, and must be taken 
into account by every kind of purpose that is to get 
fulfilment If the world is systematic at all, — and unless it 
us so ^ere is no place' in it for definite purpose of any kind, 
— ^it must finally have a structure of such a kind that any 
purpose which ignores it will be defeated. All c oherent 
pursuit of p urDOse ..of whatever t3pei must thereforejin .the 
end test on th e recognition of. some characteristics of the 
iworldtord.er. which are unconditionally and absolutely to be 
’taken ints^acepunt by all individual. agepts,jio_mattet_what 
ithejpecial nature of their particular purposes This is all 
that b mrant whenf t is said that t)ie i^i^ investigated by 
Metaph Ysics_is_.a bsolute . or ■^en the.:pbject of metaphysical 
study_is_spokeii. of.as. the. Absolute. , 

We may, in fact, conveniently define the Absolute as that 
structure of theworld-system which any and_evety.intemally 
ins istent purpose must recggmse as.the, condition .of its 
own.fuIfiIment. To denythe existence.pf.anAteplute, thus 
defin^ is in p rinciple to reduce.tbe.world. and life to a mere 
Aaos It is important, however, to bear in mind ^at in 
Metaphysics, though we are certainly concerned with the 
ultimate or absolute Reality, we are concerned with it from 
a special point of view. Our speaal puipose is -to know, 
or to tlunk coherently, abo ut .the conditions.,which_ all 

1 Compare the brilliant bnt not alt^ther conTmang aignment of Professoi 
James, in Tht Witlf Sthtve 
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purpose has to r^gnise. Now this attitude of 
srientific investigation is dearly not the only one which we 
can take up towards the ulbnaately real We may, for 
instance, seek to gain emotional harmony and'peace of mind 
by yielding up the conduct of our practical life to the un- 
questioned guidance of what we directly feel to be the 
deepest and most abiding elements in the stmctnre of the 
universe. This is the well-known attitude of pracbcal 
religion. Prttnd facte, while it seems to be Just as permiss- 
ible as the purely sdentific attitude of the seeker after trut^ 
the perennial "conflict of religion and science” issuffidentto 
show that the two are not identical How they are related is' 
a problem which we shall have, m outline, to consider towards 
the end of our inquiry ; at present it is enot^b for our pur- 
pose to recognise them as divergent but prttnd faae equally 
justified attitudes towards what must in &e end be thought 
of as the same ultimate reality. As Mr. Bradley well says, 
there is no sin which is metaphysica lly less justifi able ^ an.the 
metaphysician’s. own_bes ettmg s in.ofjtreafag hi s snedal way 
of regarding the "A bsolute” as the only legitimate one . 

' § 3 To return to our detailed investigation of the 
connection between Reality as now defined for the meta- 
physician, and Experience. We can now see more com- 
, pletely than before why_ltjs only in imme diate experien ce 
' that reality i s to be f ound Our reason for identifying 
' 1^1^ with immediate experience has nothing to do with the 
theory according to which “ sensations,” being the product 
of a something “ without the mind,” are supposed to cany 
with them a direct certificate of the independent existence 
of their "external” cause For we have seen . (i) that 
immediacy meMS_siraply_indiOTqluble jmiqnj^th_a_j?hole 
of feeling, and that this immediac y bdpngs_^_evCTy.men.tal 
state as a ctu ally lived through : (ajthat the dependence, of 
sensatio ns in particular on a n "extema l.^_cau 5 e,..is^n..ao 
sense., an., immediate datum of ex perience,_but_a_iefl^itiye- 
hyp.o.thesis whi^likie all such h ypothe ses, demands examina- 
tion a n d iustifica tion.b efore it can be prD noun.cedjegitamats , 

(3) that itjs a philosophies blunder.to identify, tiie realjwith 
the merSy "indepe ndent” of onrsd yBS. What is merely 
independent as we have now seen, would for us be_ the 
merely unreal. Pre sence in . immediate., expcnen.ee _is„a 
univeraal character of alLthatjjsreal,iecauseJt.is.only in so 
'far as an ything is tiius_presented. in Jmmediate. unify- with 
f the~cdnCTete 3& o f feeling.th^it,canj)e.givenM„a condition 
(ot facFdf which..an.4ndividualinterest_mnstjake3c«)unt. 
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on_patn of not inching accom^ishment Actual life, as 
we have already learned, is alwa ys a concrete uni ty of feeling 
in whic h .the , two distinguisha ble aspects of a psychical fact. 
its exi stence andJtS-ContenLihe-t hat and the what ! though 
distin guishable, are inseparable Scientific refiection^on the 
given we found to be always abstract, in the sense tiiat its 
very essence is the mental separation of the content from 
the process By such separation we mediately get to know 
the character of the separated content better, but our 
knowledge, with all its fulness, still remains abstract; it is 
still knowledge referring to and about an object outside 
itself. It is only when, as a result of the reflective process, 
we find fresh meaning in the individual process-content 
on its recurrence that we return once more to the concrete 
actuali^ of real existence. 

Now, we may express this same result in another and an 
even more significant way To say that reality, is essentially 
'one_wit h immedia te feeling, is only another wav of saying 
that the real is essentially that which is of significance for 
the attainment of purpose . feding is essentially 

teloilogical, as we 'may see even in the case of simple 
pleasure and pain. Amid all the confusion and complexity 
of the psychological problems which can be raised about 
these most simple forms of feeling, one thing seems clear, 
that pleasur e is essentially connected with unimpeded, pain 
with i m peded . disch Sw of nervous activit y, pleasure .seems 
to be inseparable from successful, .pain from th^rted or 
baffldl._te ndencv .^ And if we consider not so much the 
abstractions "pleasure in general,” “pain in general,” as a 
spedfic pleasure or pain, or again a complex emotional 

^ See the tThole treatment of qaestiras of feding in Dr. Stones Merttal ^ 

1 do not, of oonise, meam that ** consaonsness of actiTi^ " soccess* 
M or fliwsited 85 a precedes and ooQd]Uon5pIeasDre>pajn On the contra^, 
if IS a &nuhar &ct of ezpenence that we often leani what onr pniposes are fat 
the first time the pain which attends their defeat. E ^ tnan stay first 
realise he xst and has been, m love by Ins pam at his mistress’s pr eferen ce 
of a nral smtor And nothing seems more certain than that manj pleasures are 
quite independent of actnal conation, ” as Plato long ago r e cognisea 

I must take this opportsni^ to once for aU against some pUcsible mis- 
conceptions. (a) When I speak ofmlmgas "pniposire” or "teleological,'’ I do 
not mean to what, to my own mind, would m the monstioas asscmpbon, 
that It necessarily presupposes Cffruciffus annapatjon of its gxuding end or pnipose. 
AU that I mean is that the processes of consaoos life are as a matter of ^ only 
intelligible wiUi reference to the resolts m which tb^ cnlminaTr and which th^ 
serre to mruntavp • or again, >>**1 th^ all mTolre the kind of eontisnity of 
mterest which belong to attenUon. (o) If attentire mterest is not ne c e s sarily 
actual conation, ngni-*»l consaons effort, stiU less is it neccssanlv actcal vsJ/ For 
me, os for Mr. Bradl^ (see his article m Xttd for October 1902), where there 
IS no ideal anliapation of the rescU of a proces s there is nei Jier ac'cal dsrrc 
nor actual will And smce I cuinot see that all attention impLes ideal antic 
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importance requires my immediate presence in the next 
town. Then the various routes by which I may reach that 
towi at oiic6 circumstances of which I have to take 

note and to winch I must adapt my conduct^ if my important 
purpose is not to be frustrated. It may be that there are 
alternative routes, or it may be that there is only one. In 
any cas^ and this is fundamental for us, the number of 
aitwativea which my purpose leaves open to me will be 
strictly limited. I can, as a matter of mere mathematical 
^ A to B in an indefinite number of ways 
If I have to make the journey in actual fact on a given day, 
and with existing means of transit the theoretical infinity 
of possible ways is speedily reduced to, at the outside two 
or three. For simpIici^s sake we will consider the case in 
which there happens to be only one available way. This 
one available way is "real” to me, as contrast^ witb 
the infinity of mathematicany possible routes, precisely 
because the execution of my purpose restricts me to it and 
no other The mathematically possible infinity of routes 
remain unreal j'ust because they are thought of as all alike 
mere possibilities,' no actual purpose limits me to some one 
or some definite number out of the infinity, and compels me to 
adapt myself to their peculiarities or fail of my end. Thgr 

patzon, X certainly oonid not Mgne with fioyoe that nTtmute it 

luni^ the *'2ntenal mceoing ofu tdes." 

My owQ mrenmg wiQ be made dearer hy reference to the iOostrabon ^reo 
at ^ beguuuflg of this note. A mas fiist realises dial he has been us love be* 
cause be Kds pained at a mal'asaccess. So fir as this is so, I say, there 
hasbeeano actoal conation, and cfortitn, no actnal will ordenre. Bot—and this 
IS my pcdnt’-'^ie would not feel ue pain nnles the success of the thwarted 
the sQccessfuI issue of a specific pgdiopl^cal tendency of an essentially 
forward*reaching or teleological Jond. Xhe ^ore may for the fizst time make 
aware of the presence of the teedes^, but it most prenoiulyhaTe been there 
as a condition of its own fidlure 


the case seems even clearer. Only a being whose 
behaviour is consciously or unconsciously determined ^ 
ends or purposes seems capable of finding 

purposes are advanced fr hindered 

ggality i s to be found in wh.f t. 
upffl'diat^^enence^ as opposed to what is severed by 
subsequent reflective analysis from its union with feelma 
and our later statement that that is real of which L are 

fuifilmentpf 

maypwhaps be made dearer by a concrete 
example. Suppose that some DUroose of mor^ nr Ims 
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are “imaging” or “merely possible” just for want of 
specific relation to an experience which is the expression 
of a definite purpose. 

This illustration may lead us on to a further point of the 
utmost importance, for it illustrates the principle that the 
ral as opposed to the merely “ppssiblejl or "merelyjhqught 
of" is always individual. There was an indefinite number 
of mathematically conceivable ways from A to B, there 
was only one, or at least a precisely determinate number, 
by which I could fulfil a concrete individual purpose. (Thus, 
if I have to make the joum^ to B in a given time, I must 
take the route followed by the railway) So universally 
it is a current common-place that while.thought is^generd, 
tte reality about whic h we think and of which .we predicate 
the r^'ults of our thought is always individual. Now, what 
is the source or principle of this individuahty of the real as 
opposed to the generality of the merely conceivable? U 
is precisely that connection, of. reality .with actud purpore 
of which we have .spoken. Tie results of thought, are 
general JbeMus.e .%-._the purposes ofjs'dgitifio &inlqng..we 
isolate the a/Aaf of .experience frpm_it3_?Aaf/ we consider 
the character of what is presented to us apart frooT the 
unique pti^ose Expressed in the experience in which .it 
Gome s' to jis. In other words, the problems of scientific 
thought are all of the form, " How must our general purpose 
to make our thought and action coherent be carried out 
under such and such typical conditions? ” never of the form, 

” Of what must I take account for the execution of this one 
definite purpose? ” The reason for this difference is at once 
apparent In making “this definite purpose" a topic for 
reflection, I have tjfisa facto abstracted its what from its that 
and converted it into a mere instance or example of a 
certain type It was only while it remained this purpose 
as actually immanent in and determinmg the immediate 
experience of actual life that it was a completely determinate 
unique tits/ as reflected on it becomes a type of an 
indefinite number of similar possibihties 

Now, it is necessary here to observe very carefully that 
itjs from the. unique mdividnality of the purpose expr^.ed 
in. an actual eiyienence that the objects or facts .of_im- 
mediate^expeiience derive the indiyiduali^ in virtue of 
which we jxjntr^t them _with, the generalities pr_absbract 
possi bili ties of sc ience. It is the more necessary to dwell 
explicitly on this point, because there is a cprnmon. but 
erronequsdoctrine.&at_^_ individuality. of actual existence 
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is deriv(;d from its occupy^ a particular place in the space 
and time orders. Scientific truth is gener^, it is olten said, 
, bmuse it refers alike to all places and times , actual Jact ” 
-feJndividral becMKe it is_what is here and now But we 
shouHTie able to sm that such an accounFHirectly inverts 
the real order of logical dependent. Mere position.in space 
and tim e can n ever be a tr ue “ prindple .of jndividnaPon," 
I tor the simple reason that one point in space and one moment 
t in jSm.e, considered apart from the things and events which 
fill them, are, at any rate, tor our perception,* .indistinguish- 
able from all ot^. points and moments. It is, on the other 
hand, precisely by their correlation with unique stages in 
lives v/bich are the embodiment of unique and individual 
purpose, that places and times and the things and events 
which occupy them become for us themselves unique and 
individuaL for me, means where I now, am, and wiv, 
this unique and determinate stage in the execution of the 
purposes which, by their uniqueness, make me unique in 
the world. Thus we seem to have reached the significant 
conclusion that to say “Re^^_is .rgcpenencp” involves the 
further propositions, “Redityjs tibough-Md through pur- 
posive " and “ Reality is uSq^y individual.” 

§ 4. We have already seen thaV to identify reality with 
experience dpes_ not mean identifying .it with^m^_own 
experience just is it comes to me in actual life, stall 1^ 
srith my own experience as I mentally reconstruct it in the 
light of some conscious or unconscious philosophi^ thei^. 
My o wn ex perience, jnjact, is_very.iar_from satisfiaw^e 
condifionsTof completeness jmd_harmony_sto^_w^ 

in ouiLJastJoofc_ld-be-essentialjteL4_..^re_c!r_p6^t. 
^erience. Its defectiveness is principally manifest^ m 
thTM ways, (i) As we have already seen, tts_cqstents_me 

al^wjragmentery^ It.,never_.cpn.tams^or^tban.^e 

poor&iagmentlof_toe. .wholejvealto 

purposes or- interests.which make up 

narrowly limited.. The major porton 

Mivme, of the conations of K- oS 

by its inhabitants if their aims are to be fulfilled, he outtioe 

the range of my individual interests-^t le^t, of ftose 

which I ever become explicitly aware Hqnce, being 

siCTificance for my individual purposes, they do not dirertiy 

- ... . . nMinrfmntr verV dimCoU 


qnesncm - j^tenniniiUon of the ftohleni Kvni a 

ta^een red ond Woe, oor contention mold reuio lU force. 
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enter into my spedal experience. I either know nothing of 
Aem at all, or know of them only indirectly and through 
Uie testimony of. others ror_whose lives they have real and 
direct significance. And these others again are, in virtue 
of the individual interests which differentiate them from me, 
only partially cognisant of the same factual reality as I am. 

(2) Again, my insight even into my own aims, and 
interests is of a very limited kind. For one thing, it is only a 
fragment of them which is ever given in the form of what 
is immediately felt in an actual moment of experience. I 
have largely to interpret the actually felt by theoretical intel- 
lectual constructions which reach, in the form of memory, 
into the past, and, in the form of anticipation, into the future 
And both these types of intellectual construction, though 
indisprasable, are notoriously vitiated by fallacies _For 
another, even with the fullest aid of such intellectual con- 
struction, I never succeed in completely, grasping, the 
whole, meaning of my life. as the embodiment of a single 
coherent purpose; Many_pf_my. purposes _never rise _si^-' 
cient]y_Jnto clear, .consciousness, to be distinctly realiXed, 
and jhose.that-do*often wear the appearance'^ having.nq 
systematic connection.wlth one another Small wonder, Siafi, 
ftat the realities or “facts" of which I learn to take note 
for the execution of my aims more often than not appear 
to belong to a chaos rather than to the orderly system which 
we cannot help believing the world to be, could we see it as 
it truly is 

(3) Finally, I have the gravest grounds for the conviction 
that eyen_of jie realities of which I do take note I never 
perceive more than just those aspects which attract my atten- 
( tion just because they happen to .be significant for my special 

inte rests What startling experiences teach us in the case of 
our fdlow-men may be true everywhere, namely, that every- 
thing_that_is has. an infinityj3f_sides_to_ it, over and above 
those of which we become aware because of their special im- 
portance, for.our ow.n .purposes , there may be_an infinite 
wealth of cha racter in the most familiar things, to v^.ch we 
are blind onl y ^cause, s o to s peak..it_has . jaoJieconomic 
value” for the. human market For all these reasons we are 
absolutely forbidden to identify our own limited expenence 
with the experience of which we have said, that to be real 
is to be bound up with it, and to be bound up with it is 
to be real. Neither, agrun, can we identify this experience. •' 1 
with-the “collective experience "of the aggregate of human 
or other finite sentient beings in the umverse. This is , 
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obvious for more reasons than one. To begin with, 
"cqilective experience," if i^has any jieaning_at_all,_is_a 
ron^dictpiy exp^joii. " Fo r experience , as we have seen, 
is essentidly characterised by unique indi viduality of aim 
a nd inte rest; in this sense at least, a Ae_expenenc e must 
be.tbat of an, indmdual subject, and no colle ction o r_aggre- 
gate can be an individual subj ^ The soiled “ collecbve 
experience" is not one experience at ali, but simply an 
indeBnite multiplicity of expenence, thrown together under 
a single designation. And even if we could get over this 
dilEculty, there remains a still more formidable one The 
various, experiences of Jinite individuak are^all, we have 
,1 said, fragmentary.and more or.lessjncoherent ' You canno t 
''' thei^ore, get an _experience. .which is .alLcomprehensive-and. 
j all-harmonipus by_adding..&em_together If theu- defect 
' were merely their frE^mentariness, it would be conceivable 
that, given an outside observer who could see ^ the fiag- 
ments at once, they might constitute a whole' by merdy 
supplementing one another’s deficiencies: But, our finite 
exp erience s are.not onl y frag mentary, but also lajg^_con- 
tiadict or y and .intemally-chaotic," We may indeiwDelieve 
that the confaad ictions_.ar e only apparent and_ that 
could become fully conscious of.our own inmost aims and pur-, 
poses ,we.should.at tte same moment be aware of ^ 
as a harmonious ^stem ; but we never do, and we shall sm 
later that just berause of our fi nitude we n ever .ran, awn 
this completed Jnsight.mtp the significance of purownlives 
IHehce the experience ^rj^i^all..reah^_isprraentas a 
- li^mqniads whole cannot be any,mcre_duphcate pf_the 
foa^ and imperfect exp eriences w^ jvej.i«sess 
' We thus seem driven to assert the neees^ md^ce 
of a superhuman experience to which the whole muveise 
of being is dm^y pr«e'nt as a complete and harmomons 
system. For “ reality” has been seen to have no 
apart from presMce,ia,a sentient..eTOen^« 
feeling, jdTileJt.has 
all riha t can be . ffl vm.a3_ di . rectly 

ejcoerienoe. If this conclusion is sound, our Absolute ^ 
crnnoSThe said to be a consdous life which embraces (he 
totalis of existence, all at qo«^ and in a. perfect ^stemabcj 
' unity^ the contents of its .experience. Such a conMption 
cleSy h^ Its difficulties, hosus«^-.an, all-con^i^^ 
Lomence must be thoughtJto,b.e related .to tiie realm of. 
p^dcallmatnre, and,a^n Jto.oujis.wn finite_^enen^ 
are^ problems which we shaU have to take up in our two 
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succeeding books. We shall find them far from simple, 
and It is as ivcll for us from the first to face the possibility 
that our knowledge of the_ character of the. absolute ex- , 
periencemay prove to be very_limited_ 5 nd very tentative 
That it is we seem compelled to assert 6y“ the very effort 
to give a coherent meaning to our notion of reality, but of 
what it is no may have to confess ourselves largely ignorant 
But we may at least go so far as this, at tiie present 
stage of our aigument However different an all-containing 
coherent experience may be in its detailed structure from 
our own piecemeal and largely incoherent experience, if it, is 
to.be experience at all, it must apprehend jte contentejn.the 
general way which is characteristic of direct experience as 
siidt It must take note or be aware of them, and it must — 
if It is to be a direct experience at all — be aware of them 
as exhibiting a structural unity which is the embodiment of 
a consistent plan or purpose. We have to think of it as 
containing in a systematic unity not only all the “facts” of 
which our various experiences Jiave to take note, but all the 
purposes which they express. Hence it is natural for us, 
when we attempt to form some approximate conce^ of 
such an ulbmate experience In terms of our own conscious 
life, to conceive it as the union of perfected knowledge.m.an 
indivisible .whole. with_supreme_wi]] 'We must, however, 
remember that, for such _an experience, precisely because 
of its all-comprising character, %e what and the tby^ are 
inseparable. Hence its knowledge must be of the nature 
of direct insight into the individual structure of the world 
of fact, not of generalisation about possibilities, and its will 
must have the form of a purpose which, unlike our own, is 
always consciously expressed with perfect harmony and 
completeness in the "facts” of which it is aware.* Hence 
knowledge and will. invoMng as fteydo for jjs_discrj^an<y 
betw^n the .what and the that of experience are not wholly 
. s_atisfactory _terms bv whicli to~charactense the life of the 
.^bralute • The most adequate analogue to such a life will 
probably be found in the combination of direct insight with 
satisfied feeling which rye expenence in the relation of 

I For otlierwife the Iscts which eotside the pniposes or interests of the 
Absolute would be '* foreign ” ikets ''giren’’ 6rom wimout and not in systematic 
harmony with its expenence as a whole. The complete systematic nni^ of all 
facts would thus £m outside what was to be, ex ky^then, an all-containing ex- 
penence. QJSA. ^ ^ * 

* For further redectians upon the unsatisfactonness of such a con«pbra oi 
theAbsoIateas the "union of^ought and WUl,” see Bk IV, dmp §i, 

It IS shown that knowledge and wiU alike, as actual knowledge and actual wiU, 
belong only to finite bcii^ 
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intimate and intelligent love between persons. The in sight 
ofJove^aj!_be-Called "kn owledg e.** but it is knowledge of a 
qnitej>th5rJ)^e_tlmn_Ae.hypotheticS_uniYerMls!of_sqencei 
I know my friend, not as one case of this or that general dass 
about which certain propositions in Physiology, Fqrchology, 
or Ethics can be made, but as — ^for me at least— a unique 
individual centre of personal interest Again, in my relations 
with my friend, so far as they remain those of satisfied love, 
my Individual interests find their fullest embodiment But 
the will to love is not first there in an unsatisfied form, and 


the embodiment afterwards added as the result of a process 
through means to an end. The pur pose and it s embodi- 
mmt arethroughout, present togefter.in an unbrokenunity, 
an~d-where-this is not so. true mutual fri endship doesjiot_as 
yet_e3cist* After some such general fashion we shall best 
represent to ourselves the kind of consciousness which we 
must attribute to an alh^bracing world-experience. Only, 
we must bear in mind that, owing to flie frag menta nn^_of 
qur own lives, the identity of pmppse on which humanfiiend- 
ship rests can never be_c!pse_aod intimate e noug hJto-haan 
adequate representetiyepf the.nIHmate unitypf alljxperience 
in the Absolute.* 

§ S- It may be well to add a word of caution against a 
plausible fallacy here. If, there is, suA_an A^lute_ Ex- 
perience as we have demand^, all_^e_^alities that wc know 
as~die conte nts_of_ou r environment mus t bejnesgotJO-it,. 

and7oresent_toJt_as_diey_rea]ly.arB_in_their_compIeteness. 

Blit we must be careful iiot,.to,snppose that “our 
ment, as it appears to.an experienpe ^ 

it reallyjs, is a mere re^ca_or .reduplication of the_TOy in 
Ci^S.tpJis-^Fdr example, I must n^^e 
ttat what I ^Veas a physical thing, made 
parts external to one another and apparently combined m a 

i/< if mg be tekai stticUr to mem m 

Io«”iamiolco-otist. ifweldiewilImiKoperlrtoneffle sbmflBig mtcm. 

which Spinoa to of^lhe^faOTletle' of tie IhW or mtaitire 

V,„d end the ^6”^ “f rte^«<cr Simibr tonsdOTUons h»i c »OTOUmes 
promment in the fifth pert oi tne „ „ .,,dee. 

rm..e3 ofS^nence ••ont.n.c " 

lojpcal. “ l^nhvnail eoBctpUoiu of CTowlh, dependence oo «a 
howeier, miEhl would tie oal of piece But the i.adent nar 

ejtemaJ '"’l|™.Sf'^‘been aid of the <*pniTioBve” character of individueliijr 
rpSe’"»tJ^on^«^ of • trm- - - - 

f^sevfrattJi 
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mechanical way into a whole which is a mere collection or 
aggre^te of parts, is necessarily appr^ended by the Absolute 
Experience as an aggregate of similar or corresponding parts 
The thing as it ap pears to my limite d insi ght may be_no less 
differentjrom. &e_.thlng_as apprehended, in. its true nature 
b y siich a n expe rience , than your body, as it exists for my 
perception from your body as you apprehend it in organic 
sensation In particular,' we must not assume .that Rings' 
existi'otJhe_Abs_qlute_Experience in the.fomjnto which we 
analyse^em for the purpose of .general s'lS'entific theory,, for' 
i nstance, that ph ysical things are for.it assemblages of atoms 
or individuaJ mind s succe ssions of “ mmtal state." In fact, 
without anticipating the results'bf socce^ing books, we may 
safely say at once that thi s would be in principle impossibl e; 
For all scientific analysis is in its very nature general and 
hypothetical. It deals solely with t 3 'pes and abstract possi- 
bilities, never with the actual constitution of individual things. 
But all real existence is individual. 

To put the same thing in a different way, ^entific theory 
dea ls alw ays with those .features-pf_the what iff things of 
which _we-take_noteL because. of. their sign^can6.e 16r_our, 
human-purposes. And in dealing with these features of 
things, it-seeks to establ ish g e neral laws of linkage between 
them of which we may avail ourselves, for the practical 
purpose_of_realising_pur_yarious_human_interests. ITiis 
practical m otive, fiough often not apparent iraplfdtiy 
cpntrols._our_whoIe .scientific. procedure froin. first _to_]ast 
Hence the one test of a scientific hypothesis is its. success 
in enabling U3_to,infer..one_s.e.t_ of .facts from .another set 
Whether fte intermediate -links hy which we pass from the 
one set to the other have any counterpart in the world of 
real experience or are mere creations of theory, like the 
"uninterpretable” symbols in a mathematical calculus, is 
from this point of view a matter of indifference. All we . 
require of our hypothesis is that when you start with facts 
capable of experimental verification, the application of it 
shall lead to omer facts capable of experimental verification. 
For this reason we may justifiably conclude that to. any 
experience _which-is- aware . of _^ngs in , their concrete 
wdividuaiity, they. must, present; aspecte. .which, me. not 
represented in. onr..scientific .hypotheses, and -agai n ca imot 
appear to it as the precise counterpart of the sdiemes accord- 
i iig to wh i ch we quite le mtaroately reconstruct them for the 
piirpose_of_scientific_ investigation. We shall need to bear 
this in mind in future when we come to discuss the real 
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reached -so far is lareely 
Rprir^ w anti-materialistic argument rf 

f ^/otf a«rf But there 

mnvarf difference between the two results which 

consequences Berkeley’s ailment 
«iatence of unperceivermatter 
fo principle that to3eJineans 

°!-P;!f®“‘-“*--“-P?cpenence, and his exhibition oflbe 
contradictions into which the denial of this principle leads, 
fte supporter of scientific materialism remams the classic 
deraonstation of the truth of the opposing or “idealistic" 
view. But It is to be noted that he works throughout with 
M inad^uate conception of "experience” and “presence 
in experience. He tr^tejirperirace as_e.qmvaIentJQjnere_ 
Rpsive _ awareness, of a quui^ presented to perception. 
kSLCxpenence with him means suhply to be conscious of 
A-Pi^entedouahty, experienceas treated as lianng, in 
^ychologK^ teimmology.a merely pijssentahonal character. 
Hence he is led to mfer that the thin'p ^Wjtfi'^wl'.rB >.if . 
penence cpnfronts_us_ate.nolhing, more than complie s of 
Rresented_qual ities. or, as he phrases i’^ that'theirlwhole 
being consists in being percd ved. 

The full extent of the paradox which tb« idenfificafion 
<rf toe erre qf_ matenal thi ngs wito perati inv olves, will be 
mdfeT^pafentwEeiT we come toded m our next book with 
the problem of matter. At present I merely wish to 
attention to one of its many aspects. On the theory that 
experi ence .is purely passive an d.presentational, consisting 
merely in toe receprion of cer^ n.sensations. toe quesrion at 
once arises, WEat determmw.wha^ in particular the sensa- 
tions we at any given moment iKeive shall' be? "On the 
Berkeleian view, toeir-ordef-must btCd eterm inedraltogether 
from jwtoout Jby.a.principIe.forBigB_to_toe_experi(mce _whu^ 
he assumes, has notfaing.to do but. _to. . cog nise toe .qualiti^ 
put beforejt Hence he Is led to appeal to toe ^ency of 
(roHrwEiom he supposes directly and immediately to cause 
perceptions to succ^ one another in my experience in a 
certEun definite order. Now, apart from furtoerjdifficulties.of 

^ For a full acaininafaoo oftherdttxon betweoiTetlityasdsdeshficiTiDbotismj 
consolt Wai^ JVefuftt/tm and Agntsttwmt put x mote dcAtlj it ts 
realised that saentifie hypotheses are essent^y a system of mathematical 
symbolism, the more Imporable it become* to suppose that they deal dirceUj 
wi^ concrete nature of things. 
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detail, this doctrine at once leads to the result that the 
attitude of God to the_w_orld of tilings is totally different 
from that of us who CNpencncc it Experience is to me a 
purely passive receptivity of_ presentations; God’s relation 
to the presented objects, on the other hand, is one of active 
production. There is rvo_coninion clement in these funda- 
mentally contrasted relations; hence it is really a paralogism 
when BerKcley allows himself to bring God under the same 
categories which he applies to the interpretation of human 
experience, and to attribute to Him a consciousness of the 
toings which ha\c been, declared to be only the presenta- 
€6ns His agency raises in the human mind > 

Berkeley is, in fact, inconsistently combining two conflict- 
ing lines of thought He argues, on the one hand, that since 
there must be some reason for the order in which presenta- 
tions succeed one another in my mental life, that reason is 
to.be found in a source indcpendent.of myself This source 
he. identihes with God, but, as far as the argument goes, it 
might equally well have been found, as by ^cke, in the 
original constitution of matter ; all that the argument requires 
is that it shall be placed in something outside the succession 
of jircscntations mcmselvcs On the other hand, he also 
argues that since the existence of .the physical world .means 
simply the fact ofjts beingjrcsented to consciousness, when 
ite contents cease to be .present to my consciousness .they 
must be present to that..of .God, And here again the 
objection might be suggested, that if presence to.my_own 
experience, Wfliile it lasts, is an adequate account, of. the.crre 
of a thing, it does not appear why I should recognise the 
realty of any other experience. If I am to hold that 
disappearance from my expenence does not destroy, the 
reality of anything, I must logically also hold that its being, 
while I perceive it, is not exhausted by my awareness of it 
Its esst cannot be merelyj#e«j^». 

The complete solution of Berkeley’s difficulty would be 
premature at this point of our discussion But we may at 
once point out its principal source It arises from his f ailure 
to take ad^uate. account of the puiposiye.aspect pf ejtperi- 

> In Pnnafta tri Human KmaUdp, 85 lo-H, Bertel w indeed seems on llie 
TciT verge of denying that God Himself " perceives ” the ''ideas " which fay His 
action He excites m ns But at § 139 we find that a " spint " means "that which 
perceives ideas, and wills and reasons ahont them," and in the durd Dialo^e it 
IS expres^ stated that sensible thu^ are "perceived by God ** [ Worhs, BdiL m 
Bohn's fabinnes, vol 1 p 368} £1 &cf, Irom the p^chologicat standpomt of 
Berkeleian sensationalism, to deny God's possession of "ideas” (re, sense- 
contents) would have been tantamount to denying Hu spintuahty, 

S 
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^JS»fojL.determb^fi_^gj^Vn 

■i.’® thej«e«stsfor_wh.ch 


abie, since ne.expre^Jays stress on “actiyi^" asjhe 

eraphasising the tel^cal, aspert 0 / 
tr aiej-adicaJ- ds^nty 

^d to the wrld of ^_djsaEE^rs I do not simply 
n^ve my presented^cts passively in an order determined 
for me from without by the supreme mind , in virtue of my 
attention, on a limited scale, and veiy 
imperfertly, I recreate the order of their succession formyseff 
Again, recognition of the teleological aspect of all experi- 
ence gora far to lemow tiie^gHhgpBonrw^iW^^y 
r^onablyjeel with.the oth^alf bf'Berkel^s iiSSrat 
V^en I conceive of the "facts” of expenencelas merel/ 
presented to my sppr^ension, jthere seems^no 
sumcient reason for hoIcUng ^af they exist except as so 
mpmCTt. I _thipk_ of jiersuccessjon of 

nf*faC^nfo/1 «vg» a_ 


aij at.lC»UVI«| UIW Ltcwtlicai UlllCTCUU 

The very expression “s^ctive_attention” itself ikmes with 
it a reminder that ^Jacts_ wh ich res pond to my interests 
yejbut a.selectio n out of a larger .whole. And my pracbi^ 
experience of tfie way in which my own most clearly defined 
and conscious purposes depend for their fulfilment upon , 
^OTnnection with the interests and purposes of a wider social rl 
, whole possessed of " an orgamcjini^, should help me to ‘ 
understand how the totally of interests and puiposes 
determining the selective,attention of different percipients 
can form, as we have held that it must, thsJiaimonious-and 
systematic jinity_ of the. abso.lute experience. The fuller 
working out of this hne of thought must 'he left for later 


' Unfortunatrfy Berfceley, like so many philosophers, thought o/'*actiriW** 
as pnmanly an eatenuil iclalion between a " caose” and the matenal on which 
It ** works. * This IS probably why he finled to realise the ''acnve” diameter ol 
the perceptoal process. 
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chapter's, but it is hardly too much to say that f’Ae _teleo- 
logica l diaracterwhich_e;tp.erien ce possesses i n virtue of its 
unity with feelin g is the ke y to the idealistic int erpretation 
of the universe ^ 

{dealisra, w the doctrine that all reality is menta l, as 
we shall have repeated opportu nities of lea rning, becomes 
unintelligible w hen mentd .life is conceived .of ^ a mere 
awareness,oL" givenJi presentations. 

>€§7. We may now, before attempting to 'carry out in 
detail our general view of what is involved m being real, 
enumerate one or two philosophical doctrines about the nature 
of real existence which our conclusion as to the connection 
of reality with experience justifies us in setting aside; And, 
first of all, we can at once see that our, previous result,.if 
sgund,.proves JatalJo.all forms of what is commonly known 
as R ealism. By Realism is meant tfie^ doctrine that the 
fundamental.character of .that.which.really.is, as distmguished. 
from that whic h is-onlv-imagined to be. isJoJie-foundJn its 
independence of, all .relation to the_ experience ofasuyect 
What ex ists at all) the realist holds, exists equall y whether 
, it is expe n’enced or n ot Neither the fact of its existence 
nor th'e kind of existence it possesses depends in any way 
upon its presence to an experience. Before. It-was.experit 
raced at all it..had just_the_same_kind .of.bemg that. it .has 
now you are .experiencing.it,, and it jvill s.till be. the same 
when It has passed ou t of e xprarace. In a word, the circum- 
stance that a mind — ^whether yours or mine or God’s is 
indifferent to the argument — is aware of it as one of the 
constituents of its experience, makes no difference to the 
reality of the real thing, experienc e is what is technically 
called a r elation ,o£.on e-sided dependence That there may 
be experience at all, and that it may have this or that char- 

^ The reader will do well to compare with the whole of the forgoing section 
the treatment of ptrcepuon ns essentially teleolc^cal m l>r Stouts Manual 
of Psychology^ bk m pt X, chap 2 

I need hardly obsvrt that recognihoQ of the fundeaental significance ol 
porpose and selection for mental life does not of itself entail the adoption of 
''Tolimtanst** views m Fsj^olog) What is fundamental for real mental life 
may perfectly well admit of analysis into hypothetical simpler elements for the 
parp^ of me psycholt^ist Thus the admission that all mental life is telco 
logical and selective need not involve the adoption of such metaphysical theones 
of activity as areadver^y criticised by Mr Bradley m his Jp^earance and Peahtyt 
chap 7,orthe]ntroduetionofapmliar'*con5Cioa5nes5ofacUv]ty”a5an unanalys* 
able datum into Pi^hology The antithesis between the aetualibes of hfe and the 
data of Psycholog} mnintained ^ Prof Miiimerbei^ in his P^eholog} and Ls/e^ 
and Grundzttgeder P^chologie^ if untenable in the extreme form m abich be 
states it* IS important as a corrective of the opposite tendenc) to treat as nlbmate 
for p^hoTogical analysis whatever is of supreme importance for life 
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acter, there must be real things of determinate character, but 
that there may be reaLthings, i t is n ot necessar y that Acre 
6jipuld_be_expenence. Thrs is, in brief, the essence of the 
resist contention, and any philosophy which accepts it as 
valid IS in its spirit a realist philosophy 

As to thejiumberandjiatureof tbesupposedlndepmdent 
real tUngs, very difiereht views may be held and have b«7i 
held by different representatives of Realism Thus some 
realistsJiaye^main tained _ the jexistence of a singl e ultimate 
reality, others of anjndefinitephitalitjLofindependenti^^s.” 
„Parmenides, with his doctrine that the ieaI.world_is.a.sing!e 
uniform^ unchanging, material .sphere, is an instance in the 
ancient, and Mr. Herbert Spe ncer, with his Unknowable, an 
instance in the modem world of a* realist of the former or 


“ monistic ” type. The ancient atomists, and in more recent 
times L eibnitz with his infinite plurality of independent and 
disconnected monads, and Hgoart wifii hjs world of simple 
"reals,” afford the best known instances of a doctrine of 
pluralistic Realism. So again, the most diverse theonM 
have been propounded as to the nature of the "reals 
'Ancient and modem atomists have thought of them as 
material, and this is perhaps the form of realistic doctoe 
which appe^ most readily to the ordinaiy imagination fiul 

s though a matenalistic-metaphysician js_necess^y.aiemist, 

' a realist n eed' hot' be~ a jnat enalist Herbart thought of the 
independent “ reals ” as qualitatively simple beings of a na^ 
not capable of further definition, Leibnitz as mmds, wmie 
Agnosti-c philosophers of the type of Spacer ^on^ve ftdr 
ultimate reality as a sort of neut^_ 

mental nor matenal The only point on which tdl the themM 

agree is that thej^tyj>f.ttaLj5^^SCt?c5g"«A-“-^' 

^g_cpnsisfaJnJfaLnotJep_endmgJpr_ ^^5t^^ ^ 

be considered^ of more than secondaiy importance for om 
™t be^een what we may ^1 
^mostic Md Dogmatic Realism Agnostic Realism, .while 
Sn^ tiieji!ti^te_dep.eDdence^oLfimextem 

rrealitevthi<4i_e»sts_independently_oL^ejjenea..4em^“ 

any kno wledge of the n aturg.of--th^- 
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all experi ence Js. conditioned Js..pn this we w, an Unknowable 
or Thing-in-itself, ^ of whic h we are~onlv logically entided to 
say (Aat it certain ly is. but that.we,clojnotlin_therieastjcnow 
viiat it i s The doctrine of Agnostic Realism has probably 
never been tamed out by any thinker with rigid consistency, 
but it forms a leading feature of the philosophy of Kant as 
expounded in his First Critique, and tlwough Kant has passed 
into English thought as the foundation of the ^sterns of 
Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Herbe rt Spe ncer.* 

Dogmatic Realism, of which Leibnitz and, at a later date, 
Herbar t are the most important representatives in modem 
philosophy, on the contraiy, while mamtaining that real 
being is independent of exp erienc e, at the same time holds 
that it is possib le t o have positive k nowledge no t only of its 
exKtence.hiit_of its nature In principle, both these forms of 
Realism have been already excluded by the argument of Bcxik 
I chap. 2, § 4. The supreme importance of 9 ie principle on 
which the argument rests may perhaps warrant us in once 
more briefly recurring to it Our reasoning, it will be re- 
membered, took the form of a Challenge, Produce any 
instance you please, we said to the realist, whom we had not 
then learned to know by that name, of what you personallji 
r^rd as reality, and we will undertake to show that it 
derives its really for you from the very fact that it is not 
ultimate ly s eparable from t he experience o f a subj ect A 
^ng.is^real for you, and not merelyjmaginaiy, precisely 
becausejn.some a spect o f its character it, enters into and 
affects your o wn, experience. Or, what is the same thing in 
other words, it is real for you because it affects favourably 
or otherwise some subjective interest of your own To be 
sure, the thing as it enters into your experience, as it affects 
your own subjective interests, is not the thing as it is in its 
fulness ; it only touches your life through some one of its many 
sides. And this may lead you to argue that the real .thing 
i s the u nexp erienced “co ndition" of_ a modification of your 

1 i e not affected by the — according to Una doctrine — extrane- 

ous conditions imptsed upon it by relation to an expenenong mind. 

* The inconsistenaes of both Kant and Spencer wdl lUustrate (be reluctance 
of the bninau mmd to acquiesce m a genome Agnosbosm In the Cniigm gf 
PunRttum itselfKant so &r contradicts himself as to treat the Tbmg-m itself as 
the cause of sensabon, though it is a fundamental doctrme of his system that the 
concept of causal relabon can only be l^bmately applied to connect facts inside 
expermce ; and m a later work, the Crtfieae tf Judgmtntf he tcntabi ely suroests 
its identity with WIIL Of Mr Spencer tt has truly sard (I beUeve by Mr F 
C S Scmller in Riddles of the Sfhtnxl that m the course of his ten volnmes 
of Synthebc Phdosopfay he speaks much moie posibrely abont the nature of the 
Unknowable than dogmabc theology Tentures to speak abont the nabire of God. 
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tansce^ d. 

or'sInnSlf.ff”“®’ ar^ment we may add tivo corollaries 
an^hm^f^,!,^ considerations, which, without introducing 
anj^ingfresh, may help to make its full force more apparent 
M as onginallypresented, was conned 

'■/wf of reality, the mere fact of its existence 
»t. tf we please, from the side of the 
^1," possMsed by the real Ypuj:ajnngLaffimi 
ar^xrr'^®y^^^M^®-^^--^Skt6nce_oI^thing_ without 
atjhe^ame.hmejmplying a.doctnne about its nature. Even 
« you say Realify.|snnJcno»mblej”you_are.attnbuUng,some- 
^"ff—SSJCond mere .independen ce of experience to y our 
^^ty; you are Mserting that what Js_thus Jndependent 
B- positive quality.oLtranscending cogni- 

pon Now what, in logic, must beyour ground for attributing 
Mis rather than any other quality to your independentrcality ? 
It can only be the fact or supposed fact — which is indeed 
regul^ly appealed to by the Agnostic as the foundation of 
his belief — that our_expenences_themselves_are all found lo_ 
bg ^elf-co nt radicto ry. There is _no ground foK faking the 
unkncnrability of R^ity to be .true unibs you mean ty it a 
character^whichjbelgngs not , to .something .wh.ich stands ont- 
sMe all experience, but. to experience itself The same 
contention applies to any other predicate which the realist 
affirms as true of his ultimate reality 

(s) Again, we may with effect present our argument in 
a negative form Tiy, we may say, to think of the utterly, 
unreal, and see how you will have to conceive it Can you 
think of sheer unreality otherwise than as that of which no 
mind is ever aware, of which no purpose has e\cr to take 
account as a condition of its fulfilment? But to think of it 
thus is. to attribute, to it, as its definition, prccuely that 
independencejn which the realist finds the mark of ultimate 
i^i^. And if" independence "constitutes uurealit}’, presence 
to and union n ith c.xpericnce must be vi hat constitutes reality. 

Yet, however fatal this line of argument may be to the 
principle of the realistic contenrion, «e ought not to be 
satisfied with such a mere general refutation We must ti>- 
to sec what is the clement of truth in the realistic sieivs to 
which they owe the plausibility they have always possessed 
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for minds of a certain type. In^hifosophyj«'e. are_ never 
reallyjid of an error until we have learned how it arism and 
what modicu m of truth_it_contains. 

(i) Amo sttc Real ism. We may begin with Agnosticism, 
with which we ought now to have no serious difficulty. 
Agn ostic R ealism, as we have seen, is in principle a d^Wy 
self-contr adictory theo ry. For it combines in one breath the 
irreconcilable declarations that the igality of thmgs is unknow- 
able and that it knows it to be so ^ Further, as we have just 
said, itmakes alleged contradictions w hich onl y exist in. and 
for ex perience, its sole ground for affirming that something, 
of which we can only specify that jt is _ouUtde all .experience, 
transcends cognition. To have grasped these two points is 
to have disposed of Agnosticism as a metaph3'sical theoiy. 
Yet with all its defects Agnosticism still enshrines one 
jpiece of truth which the metaphysician is peculiarly prone 
'^to forget Of all men the metaphysician, just because his 
special interest is to know something final and certain about 
Reality, is .the most apt to exaggerate the amount of his 
certain knowledge It is well to be reminded that the 
certainty with^which.we_may_sayJh 8 _t..Reaiity_is.exp.enen£.e 
is.compa^le_with_a, very imperfect, and H.mitsd„theoi;etical 
insist in to ex perience itself. In actual life.this is .a far from 
unfamiliar fa ct, the literature of common sense is full of 
observations to the effect that we never_reallv-kn ow o ur own 
heart s, that the most difficult task of the sage is to under- 
stand himself, and so forth, — complaints which all turn on the 
point that even oj]r.own_limited direct expenence-of,our_own 
1 m.eanjngs and purposes goes far beyond, what we can at any 
moment express.in the foim of reactive knowledge. Yet it 
- is easy, when we come to d^ in Metaphysics with the nature 
■fof ultimate Reality, to forget this, and to suppose that the 
ceTtmnty_wiJh_which..we. can tbajt th^ ultimately Real is 
an exper ien ce j ustifies us in w ho lesale do' ^atising about 
the special charac ter of th at experience As a protest against 
such exaggerated estimates of the extent of our theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of Reality, A gnosticism thus con- 

^ Tlie sceptics of antiqaitv, who were more alive to this contxadicboa than most 
of oar modem AgnosbcS} tni^ to evade the difficulty by saving that they main 
tamed the unknowabdity things not as a demonstrated certainty, but as a 
** probable opinion ” But this distinction ts itself illogical, for unless some pro* 
posiQons are eertam there is no ground conndenn? any one proposition more 
probable than another, u I know that a die wiro six faces has four pips on 

each of two feces, and fire pi^ on only one, 1 can logically say *' it is probable 
that with this die four will be throtvn oftecer than five.” If I am totally uncertain 
what number of ptps is marked on the vanous feces, I cannot regard one throv 
as more probable tlmn another 
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tains a germ.QCeenuine an d importa nt truth, and ai^ fism 
a justafiable reaction against the undue emphasisin g of t he 
morely, intellectual_side of_ our expenence. o f whic h^eJiaye 
alre ady seen, and s hall hereafter sfaH more full y see, ground 
to complain.as .a besetting weakn ess, of th e metaphysica lly 
mind ed 

( 2 ) Dogmatic Realism, that is, EeaJism with admittedly 
knowable independent “reals," is a mudi more workable 
doctrine, and in one of its forms, that of the so-called “ naive, 
realism” which supposes t he w orld of experie nced thin gs 
with all its perceived qualities jtp^ exist independently.of any 
relation to a n experi& neingsu biect.inprecisely.theaame/orni 
i n which we experience it fairly represents the-ordinary wegs 
of junphilosophicalJLco.mmon^senseiLmen. Nothing seems 
more obvious to “common sense" than that m v perceptipa 
of a thin g does not bring it out of nothin g, into w isjence, 
and a^in^ does not create for it new qua lities whic h it had_ 
not befo re. It is because the thing is already there, and has 
already such and such a nature, says “common sense,” that 
t,I perceive it as I do Therefore the whole world of perceiv ed 
'things m ust exist indep e ndently in die sa meJprmjnjKhich 
* drey are-perceived^jB.a-ConditioiLoJ’ my.percepti.onjoLthem 

When this view comes to be worked out as a philo- 


sophical theory, it usually undergoes some transformanom 
The fact^of i llusio n, and the experimentalljr ascertained sub-, 
jectiye drfferen.ces between individual percipients,' or betwera, 
different states of the same percipient, make it hard for fte 
realist who wishes to be scientific to maintam that 


^bstitutes for the "naive" realism of ev^day lil^^a thraw 
of “scientific "realism according to which the,J3^ene» and 
some^^Jbe kiiown properties q fjhe_exp.ea^ed:wsim.ai:e 
independen r3r~the ex petiencing_s!jb|ec^Jij»l-S^gg;^ 
as mere secondary eff ectsansm g . from „ a sacJio^ 

tESTSftCT differences betiveen the vanous Ws® ^ 
realism, according to the special properties wteh ^ 
belong to things independently of the percipient subject^ we 
are not at present concerned.* 

Iff, peaJiimhBOflheindividud’icoloinsDHUrllm.totdMdpatM^ 

"S: while me rest mere eUeem prodeced 
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It is, of course, clear that our general argument against " 
Uie existence of any.reality except as in an experience tells 
jusLas much against "naive ".realism and its_more reflective 
outgrowth “ saentific V realism against A^ioshcism. But 
the very plausibility and wide diflusion of realistic views of 
this type make it all the more necessary -to reinforce our 
contention by showing what the truth Realrsm contains is, 
and just where it diverges from truth into fallacy. Nor is it 
specially diflicult to do this The important elements of 
truth contained in Realism seem to be in the main two (i) 

It is certain that a. thing may be real without being con- 
sciously present.as ajdistinguishable aspMt in w^'expenence. 
Things do not begin to exist when I begin to be aware.of 
them, or cease to.exist when I cease to be aware of_them 
And again, the fact that I make mistake and am subject to 
illusion shows that the qualities of thmgs are not necessarily 
in_reahty.what I take them to be. (2) Further, as is shown 
by the fact of my imperfect understanding of my own feelings 
and purposes, somedung may. actually.be an inte^aj part.of 
my own life, as an expmencing subject without my clearly 
andj»nsciousIy_recognising. it as sudi when I reflect on the 
contents of my_expenenee. 

But precisely how much do these two considerations 
prove? All that is established by the first is the point on 
which we have already insisted, that it is.not »iy, experience ' 
which_cqnstitut«_R€ahty ; and all that is established by the 
second, that experience, as we have already repeatedly seen, 

IS jipt.i^ely cognitive. But the admission of both these 
positions brings us not one step nearer the conclusion which 
tile realist draws from them, that real existen ce is i ndepen d- 
ent of alLexpericnce Because it is easy to show that the 
realityjpf a_thing_does_not_depcnd j>n .its being explicitly 

recognised.by.any_oneJinite_percipient.or.anye^ug^,pf 
finite percipients, and again, that t here is more m any ex- 
periencejj£jimte.perapients_than.those.percipients_know,the 
realist thinks he may infer that t here are, realities .which 
wpnld.stilLbejreal. though _they_entered.intqj!pjacperience' 
atlall. But there is really nojqgioal. connection whatever 
tetwe^ the premisses of. this inftnsnce, and the co nclu sion 
whichjsldfwn from them 

This may be made clearer by a couple of examples 

by their acdon on our 8eD5e.organ5. The more thoraugh going metaphysical 
doetnnes of realists Uke XsOibiutz and Herbarty being much further remoed from 
the ** naive realism” of ttorefiectiTe common sense, have never enjojed the same 
nrrency 
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s Take, to begin with, the case of the mental life of my fellow 
human beings And, to state the case in the form in which 
It appears most favourable to the realist conclusion, let us 
imagine an Alexander Selkirk stranded on a barren rock in 
the midst of the ocean. The hopes and fears of our Selkirk 
are independent of my knowledge of them just as completely 
and in just the same sense in which the existence and con- 
formation of the rock on which he is stranded are so I and 
all other inhabitants of the earth may be just as ignorant of 
Seikirk’s existence and of what is passing in his mind as we 
are of the existence and geological structure of his rock. 


And again, what Selkirk explicitly cognises of his own inner 
' life may bear as small a proportion to the whole as what he 
explicitly cogpiises of the properties of his rock to the whole 
nature of the rock Yet all this in no wise shows that 
Selkirk's hopes and fears and the rest of his mental life are 
not experience or have a reality “independent of experience 
Hopes and fears which are not experience not pq'chical 
matter of fact, would indeed be a contradiction in set terms 
And what the argument fails to prove of Selkirk’s mental 
life, it fails, for the same reason, to prove of Selkirk’s rock 
We may pass from the case of the mental life of a fellow- 
man to the case of unperceived physical reality A recent 
realist philosopher, Mr. L T. Hobhouse, has brought fonvart 
as a clear instance of an independent physical reality, the 
case of a railway ^tram just emeiging from.a„tunnel 1 do 
not perceive the tram' he says, until it issuk from the tunn«, 
but it was just as real while it ivas running through the rimnel 
Its reality therefore independent of the 
it is perceived or not But m the first plac^ rnnawav 
require that the tram shall be empty , it must ® 
train without drver, guard, or . * j jn 

presumed in tlie premisses are to be fulfilled And, m to 
second place, we may retort that even an empty y 

train mSt have been despatched 

body It must stand m some relation to the g — n-vav 

IK 

™™osS^lnd Tnterests. which makes the runairay tram a 
S-Tnd not a mete fiction of an ingenious phdosoph^ 

* rtrt Tf Mr Hobhousc*s argunicfit proves the indc* 
3nt «lity of SeSin in the tufnel, it ought equally to 
wually proic, the independent existence of 
IdkkrsluctoaSs SoS. hope to d^pair af back a^m 
on his isolated mck And precisely because it prmes boll. 
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conclusioQs equally, the sort of independence it establishes 
cannot be independence of experience: Like all realist 
arguments, it turns on the identification of experience with 
the cognitive aspect of experience, an identification too often 
suggested by the language of the “ idealists ” themselves ^ 

X| 8. The persistent vitality of Realism is due to its pro- 
test against the fallacies of an opposing theory which has ol 
late especially found favour with some distinguished students 
of natural science, and which we may conveniently call 
Subjectivism! Realism, as we saw, started from the true 
premisses, that Aere are real facts of which, my experience 
does not make me. explicitly awar e, and that myrognition 
even of mv own exp eri ence i s inco mplete, and argu^ to the 
false conclusion that there are therefore re alitie s independent 
of any experi ence. SHl>J?Pt>vism reasons in the opposite 
way. It asserts truly that there is no re ality ou tside .ex- 
pe rience . and then falsely concludes that I can. know pfjip 
te^ity..except.myj)wn.cpgnitiye.s.tates. Its favourite formula 
are expressions such as, “ W e know only the m odifications o.f 
quiLssKiuconsciojisness,” “ All_we_know_is our own pereep- 
risns,” “ Not hing exi sts bu t states of c onsc i ousness ” These 
formulae are not ail obviously identic^ in meaning, but the 
exponents of Subjectivism seem to use them without any 
consdous distinction, and we shall probably do the theory 
no injustice if we critidse it on the assumption that the 
express ions a re meant to.be of ideiftical.signification. 

Now it is clear that the logical consequences of the sub- 
jectivist doctrine are so subversive of all the practical assump- 
tions upon which daily life is based, that they should require 
the most stringent proof before we give our assent to them 
If Subiectivis m is true, it follows immediately that not.merely 
toeilwhol e ch oi r of hea ven and furniture of ea r th," but th e 


' Compare Ward, Naiurahsm md AgnoUKismy voL u. p 178 S', and RoTce, 
World and Indtvtdualf Fust Series, Lect 3 IVof Ranee's treatment of Realism, 
Aongh mterestii^ and st^gestive, is perhaps e little too macb of a “short and 
ea^ way” wi^ the antagonist to be qoite convinong Mr Hobhoitse’s aab- 
tde^stic argument ( TTuory of Xhotokd^ 517-539) seems to me only to hold good 
against the ' * Subjectinsm ” discussed ta our next section, but the reader ^yrill do 
well to examme it dioroughly for himself 

* We might also suitably call it Presentaboaism, if the name were not already 




the opening chapters of Prof Karl Pearson’s (Uammar of Snenu Snbjectwjst 
writers usually e^l ^etnselves “idealists,” and regard themselves as disaples of 
BerkelQ'and Hume. ^rkeT^ was, however, a subjecovisl, if at all, only m 
respect to the physical world, while Hume’s conclusions are purely sceptiraL The 
reader of Prof Pearson must carefully observe that the “descrmtive” theory 
lAystcal saence has no special connection with Subjectivism, a nd is , in feet, held 
by philosophers like Proo. Ward and Rojce, who are not subjectivists. 
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whole of humanity , so far as I have any knowledge of its 
existence, iS-ajneig subje ctive affection of mv own "consci oas- 
ness.” or, as the scientific subjectivist usually, for some not 
very obvious reason, prefers to say, of my own bran. Eveiy 
argument which the subjectivist can produce to show that 
“ fliingB” a re, for my knowledge at any ratCi " modifica hons 
Qfjmy own conscio usness ." applie s to the ease of my fellow - 
'meiLwith jis^niich forceiis to thejcase of the inoiy anie world. 
TheJ^'caUnferencejS-om the subjectivist’s premisses, an m- 
ference which he is rarely or never willing to draw, vniuld.be 
^at he is himselLthe_sple_reaUjdng_in a world of phantoms, 
n ot one o fjthitdi can with any certain ty be sa id to mnespond . 
t o a real obj ect And conversely, any_valld_grQund_X(ir 
recognising the existence of my fellow-men_as_mog— ton 
“ state s of my own consciou sness.” must equally afford ground 
for admi tting the reality, in the same g en eral sense. oCSe 
restoTS e world of ttuigs familia rJo.usJrom_theexpjriet!se5_ 
ofLewiydayJife.* For if any one of the things composing 
the world of practical life has a reality which is not dependent 
upon its presence to my particular experience^ then fliere is 
the same reason for believing that eveiy other such thing 
has a like reality, unless there happen to be special grounds 
for regarding tie perception to which it is present as an 
halluemation • * 

We must not, however, simply dismiss tte snmectiTOt 
theory in this summary way. We must examine the doctrine 
in detail sufficiently to discover where the comes m, 
how It arises, and what modicum of sound pWlosopbic in- 
sight it may possibly contaia To take these three points m 

logi^ neeunent arguments for SubjectWsm soften so 
stated as to confusrtogether two quite dishnct 
When it IS said that'what-we^erceite.is out^^^^re 

Ihe presenl the reBomoc br 

the s^ectmU point cl new 
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ness,” or, if 3 ^u prefer to speak in physiological language 
upon my nervous system Now, many of the arguments 
commonly urged by the subjectivist would at most only 
prove the second conclusion, in which the subjectivist agrees 
to a laige extent with the sdenblic realist Thus it is an 
^jTOrato_«/r«c^i_to_reason as if the facts of h a llucinat ion. 
illus ion, .and. ^iscrepancy_,between the. reports._of_diflfexent 
percipients or different sensejiprgans of the same.percipient 
gave any support_,to .the special doctrine_of_Subjectiidsm. 
These fa^, which, as we have seen, are equally appealed to 
by scientific realists, prove no..more_thM that we do not 
alway s perceive ^jvorid ofjhings.as it is. and as it m ust be 
thou^ oOLro^ould thi nk truly . — ^in other words, that there 
is such a thing as error. 

Now the problem " How is it possible for us to think or 
pprceiyeialsely?” is, as the student of Gieek philosophy knows, 
both difficult and important But the existence of error in 
no way shows that tiie.things which I perceive are ‘‘states 
of nay o^ consciousness ” ; on the contrary, ercor is harder 
t o expla in on the suyectivist theory lhan on any other For 
if what 1 perceive has some kind of existence distinct from 
the mere fact of my perceiving it, there is at least a possibility 
of understanding how the reahty and my perception of it 
may be discrepant , but if the existencewoLk-thing i s only 
another name for, .the.fact that I perce iv e it. it see ms im- 
i rossible that. I should-P.etc eive anythin g exce pt as it is On 
the subjectivist theory, as Plato showed in the Thtaetetus, 
every.percipirat ,being_ought,.at_every_moment of his. exist- 
ence . tp.bejnfailible. 

We may confine our attention, then, to the grounds 
which the subjectivist allies for the former conclusion, that 
not hing can be kno wn to exist ex cept my own Jlstates. of 
c_ons.cio.usness,” and may dismiss tiie whole problem of 
erroneous perception as irrelevant to the question. Now the 
general argument for Subjectivism, however differently it 
may be stated by different writers, consists, in principle, of a 
singlejillegation. It is alleged as a fact in the .Psychology 
.of cognition, that th ings are immediately_perc.eived_by.us as 
modifications .ot-our own. sensibiUty, or_‘' states of our own 
consciousness. '’ and that iLis therefore i mpossible t o g et 
behind t his_ultimate_conditionjof_alLperception Against 
this psychological doctrine we have to urge (i) t hat it is in 
flagrant .contradictiqn witt .the j:ertain.facts..of actual life; 
and (a) ttat, as a doctnne i n Psychology, it U demonstr^ly 
false. 
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(l) There sure certaia reahties, admittedjjy subje(*vist 
himself, which are manifestly wof '^stetra of my^nOTonsness,”' 
and of which I y^ as the subjectivist himself admits, have 
a genuine though imperfect knowledge , such realities arei 
the ends and purposes of my fellow-men, and again many of 
my own ends and purposes It is allowed on all hani3s that 
I-canJtno.w.noI.onlvr_the .fac t of the existence of othe r men. 
but^Iso, to some «tent at the charac ter of their vanpus 

pMpdses an d inter^'ts~ This is involved, for instanc^in the 
simple facTtfiaiT when I read a letter it is normally possible 
for me to understand the writer’s meaning. It is equally 
involved in the fact that I can know the truth of any ordinaiy 
historical matter of fact, the date of tihe great fire of 
London. Neither the date of the fire of London nor the 


meaning of my correspondent’s sentences is a “state of my 
consciousness” m any intelligible sense of the words, yet 
both are typical instances of the land of facts of which 
our ordinary knowledge of the world of everyday life Md - 
prachce wholly consists An d wh at is true of facts, relating 
to the deeds and purposes of others is equall y true of my_QS!gt 
deeds and purpo ses The fact s which make up m v own.life 
rannot, vdthout violence to langu age, be re duced, to.r-Staies 
of mv c onsciousness. ” For instance, I may know fliat I 
have a certain temperament or dbposition, e^, that 1 am 
irascible by temperament or of a sentimental disposition; 
but though my knowmg these truths about myself may in a 
sense be <iled a state of my consciousness, the faufe.^em- 

selyesjannot-be-calIed-2stetes-oCiSyjcoiwciojis^^ vgttout. 

a seri ous logical fallac y.of eqmigyglASljldjg-t^j^ 


psy^^toJcaTprircipTTnvokedb/thesubjecti mat 

the subj^vist means when he says that in perception.! am 
awaii- only -o f the states, or _s ubiectivgjnp^fie|faoB&.^ ”7 
own-Con sciousness, is that theo^jKtof which_^^pe^p 
’state is awarejs simply.itself.as ®-P®'<¥P-ti® , 

■ception-perceiyes'ita&f and 

. see red, whatJ_am_rral!y.aw3rc.oD£JhBtlamJ,n^tate 
oereeivingLiad , when I say I hear a noise, what I am aivare 
of SXSI'am in a state of hearing a noise, fd so univ^- 
sally. Now this is so far from being a truth, ftat it is a^ 
solutely and demonstrably false. We rnay, in fact, definitely 
tayitdown that the one thing_oLKbichJic^ODe. excep.t ^ 
ntrosoective psy^oIqgist,is_c?¥r_an’arejs hisown p.ercepUve 
state i^the act of perceiving, and that, even 
^gic^logist wh^ets himself purposely.to study his own 
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states, no perceptive state ever perceives itself What L am 
aNi3re_of_when._ I look at red. surface is not. " tnyself-as- 
percei ving-red," but the _splashjL^ col our itse lf When I 
see a man, I do not p erceive " mvselira s-seeing-a-nian.” liu t I 
perceive the oth er man So when I take a resolution to act 
in a certain way or realise that I am in a certain mood, what 
I am directly aware of is not “ myself-as-formmg-the-resolu- 
tion ” or " myself-as-in-the-mood,” but the resolution or the 
mood. Even when, as an introspective psychologist, I sit 
down to study the formation of resolutions or the peculiarities 
of emotional moods by reflection on my own experience, the 
state in which I study the formation of a resolution or the 
nature of a mood is not itself the state of resolving or of 
experiencing the mood in question We cannot too strongly 
insist that, if. by_“ self-cqnsciousnessj’ is mean t a cognitive 
state wh ich is its own -object,_/Aev;.jj_«s sttchJhtng,and_tt_u_, 
a psvcholopeal im poshbtlt iv that there should be any jack .thing, 
asjel f-con seiousness. No cogni tive s tate ever has itself jfor its 
own obiect Ever y eotmtive s tate h as fonts ob j ect somethine 
other than itself}- 

Even where I make an assertion about my subjective 
»ndition, as when I say " I k now I a m very angry.” the state 
of know ing about mv-feeling is as^distinctJrom.&eJeeling 
itself as the state .oLkno wing that I s ee red isJtom .the .red 
colo,ur_thatJ.see Whatjie subjectivist does is to co nfuse 
tiie_two Because the act of knowing is itselfTltate of the 
knowing subject, and because in some cases the knowledge 
may again have reference to some other state of the same 
subject, he infers that what 1 know at.any moment, is my 
own jubjecti.ve condition in Jhe_act of knowing. In other 

1 The self-knowledge which is a feet m real hfe; as distwgnidied &om the 
ficbtions self-conscioasoes of some psy^ologists, is qmte a dmerent thing and 
involves two disbnct acts of ci^nitioa ' (i) £e awarenes s of certain ot^ects of 
cogution, and ( 2 } the reoogoitioQ of those objects as in some wa^ qnaliQnng my 
''self" And the "self” which I recognise as thns qualified ^ again no im- 
mediate datum of expenence, bat a lar^y fa^pothetica] mtellectoal constroction, 
as we shall have opportuiuQr to see later on. 

This IS perhaps the place to add the farther remarks that if we «oatd be 
n^dlv accorate m penological tenmnologyi we ooeht to bani^ the verjr ez- 
piesaon "consaoosness” or “stateofeonsaousness" from our lango^e. What 
are really given in expenence are attentive processes with a certam common 
charader We abstract this character and give it the name of " consaoosness," 
and then &1I into the blonder of eallmg the concrete processes "states” or 
"modificahons” of Uus abstraction, just asm dealing with physical things we 
first make abstraction of their ooramoa properties, under the name of "matter,” 
and &en talk as if the dungs themselves were ** forms" of "matter** Proferfy 
s^aktn^t then art phynw tkinp and then are tmnds, but there are no such 
things t» the actual world as *' matter^ and ** conmeusitess” and we do weP 
to a\oid using the words where we can help iL 
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and more technical words, he confuses the c ognitive act ot , 
stat e with its own obi ect To wlTat absurd results this con* 

. fusion would lead him, if he were logical in the mferences 
he makes from it, we have already seen. We can now see 
that psycholopcally the confusion is a double one. (i) The 
subiee dvist conf u ses e xp erience with mere a wa reness of a 
presented content He_i^ores _ the p re sence of the true 
“ subjecti ve" factor o f selective-attention thio ughout-exoeri- 
ence, and is thus led to forge t that all ex periences imply an 
element which is the e xperiendng min d but not tresented 
fo_it. ( 2 ) And i n con fining his a tte ntion to the presentational 
aspect of experie nce, he goes on t6_confound tbe_prjsented 
content, with .the fact of. its presentatao n As against this 
second confusion it is essential to a true theoiy of knowledge 
to emphasise three points of distinction between the presMted 
content or object of a cognitive state and the state itself, 
considered as a process in the history of an experiencing 
subject (l) The cogni tiv e state is nev erJt s own obj^ it 
mf/irx to or ca^tses an o biect distine t from its own. pxistgi£e 
as a psychical o ccurrence. This is the truth which Realurg 
distorts into the doctrine that th e obiect of knowledgej nust 
a rMlitv "i n dependent of "ex p erience. (2) TJieS^^ 

of kn owledge_is j^er created 3y-the_occunrace_of_the 
psychical -St ate in wMc h a part itular_ perdpient 
aware of it s existencft ~~This is just as true of so-called 
« merel y ided" ob jects asjaf jhvsical thing s TbepropeitiB 
' oflEenatural logarithms or of the circular funchons m 
trigonometry ate just as independe.it of “f 
-than as die quahties of the trees and animal should sm 
if I turned irom my writmg desk Md 

window. (3) ■ISejibjKLofkn^gejHl^^J^.^c^^ 

™^f^‘^^^riein of the subjectivist fallacy, as has b^ 
briUiantly sho^, by Averianus,! fa 

"intrasubieetive mtereourse_ _QL “ 

^lonFin ~am dealing sol^y with myselfas an ex- 
o^OTdng being and my relation to my own “j^nmen^ 
&E no poJibih-ty of a subj^-yfat 
mro^ dfa^ ex^-ence I have to do nether with 
PP BttdrEnijUii 

reader, Ward, t/atmdam and Agiammm, toL b. p. 16S fi 
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“mental states” nor with mere “objects of cognMon," but 
with things which in various ways by their interference 
assist or hinder the accomplishment of my various purposes, 
and of which I have therefore to take note, so as to adapt 
my ways of reaching my ends to their ways of behaviour 
Hence the “natural” view of the world, for a single 
experiencing being, would be that of “naive realism,” to 
which the things forming my environment are real in 
precisely the same sense in which I am real myself. But 
^.sppnjis_LhaveJ:o_take-account-oCthe experiences of other 
percipients, _there_arises. anjnevitable fallacy, which leads to 
philosophical c onseque nces of the grav est kind. Starting 
with the assumption lhat the things I perceive are t he real 
thing s. I feel a difhculfy as to h owtlie'same thin g s ca n be 
gerceived_b)r_the other perci pients around me. Eg, if the 
sun_.I__see isjhireal jun,.what_about_&e sun_seen by some 
one.else f Instead of hndmg the true explanation, that all 
the_percipients_areJn_relation_to. a common. environment 
which is independent of its presence to any one percipient’s 
experience, I very naturally fall )nto_the mistake, of. think- 
ing the things p«ceived_by other, men to be "ideas” or 
“gerceptsjl_of_th’e real Aings perceived. by me These 
p ercep tua l cop ies of_the_real_things._I, for obvious reasons, 
locate somewhere .“in ” the org anis ms o f. _my . Jello.w- 
peicipjents” Then I go on to interpret my own experience 
in terms of the theory I originally devised to meet the case 
of ray fellow-men, and infer that \vhat I myself perceive is a 
set .of " percepts ILorJ* idey " pro duced. " in ".my organism by 
aj'eality.“,outsi_de” all.experience. And it is ften an easy 
step to the final conclusion that, inasmuch as all known 
and Imqwable. things are mere “ideas m some one’s head," 
nothing .else. exists Subjecti vism is thus . .the Jast_step in 
the_development_q f the fallacy whic h be gins with what 
Avenarius.calls introjectioh ” Just as ue learned that 
the existence of our fellow-men is the cardinal fact of 
experience which affords the most immediate refutation of 
the subjectivist theory, jo the original source of the sub- 
jectivist fallacy is failure to. recognise their experience as 
being on the same level of re^ity.as our own 

(4) We need not say much on the element of truth which 
Subjectivism preser\’cs in a distorted form We haie seen 
that, as against. Realism, Subjectivism is right in maintaining 
the indissoluble unity of real being with experience, though 
it twists this truth into an .absurdity by first identifying 
expenence with my own limited and imperfect experiercc 
6 ' 
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and .then^iving, ajals^ps ycholo g ical interpmtafinn nf thp 
Q^^re_OL„that- experience How a reality can be 

independent of presentation in my experience and yet be in 
its very nature dependent upon eiqierience for its existence 
and character, has already heen sufficiently illustrated But 
we may perhaps say that even in the identification o f 
expgnencejyith.myjD ivn experience there is an underlying , 
s ubstratum .o Lgenuine. philosophic For, as we have 

more than once msisted, there is manifestly a great deal 
more in my own experience than what is at any time 
present as the object of conscious cognitiori Or, as Mr, 
Hadley is fond of putting it, Aere.is always mor e tn m v 
nnndjit&n_d^rejt Lamjiever fullicAivare at any mom ent 
egetLP.fJheJulLnatur e of my own purposes an d feelings 
This is why the de ce itfuln ess_oC_mv. own he art has beco me 
a_CQmmon;place_or religious self-examina tion as well as o f 
worldly wisdom 

Again, eveiy increase of insight into our own real feehngs 
and purposes involves increased insight into the feelings and 
purposes of the other feeling beings with whom we stand in 
the vanous relations of soci^ intercourse.* Hence it might 
fairly be contended that fully to know your ow n meaning . 
fully to und erstand what-you wan t would imply complete 
insight into, the structure of .the-whole-worid , of reality; — in 
fact, tfiit" s df-knowledge and k n owledge o f_the universe. 
must ulti mately be the ja me thing The systemabi^unL^of 
' the wholejvorld of expenencejnayjie sp_completeJhat there, 
is nothing in it'anywhere which doesjot c onespond to so me 
element_in_tiie _expenence_oC-eyeiy_pn g of i te_jiiembers. 
Each member may, Uke the monads of Leibnitz, represent 
the whole system though at veiy diflerent levels of coherency 
and from very different points of view. But such a concep- 
tion, though it would concede to Subjectivism that \vhateyer 
forms a part of the.svstem . of real bein g somehow faljs_within 
m v individual exp erience, would take as the foundation of 
its assertion that vBry_disj;inction_betweaLWhat^_iinEliS^ 
present m m v experie nce and wh at is ex phcitly^^^/j ^j^^ hich 
Subjec tivism consistently ignore s Whether the doctrine as 
thus re-stated can be affirmed as more than a fasanating 
possibility, we shall be' better able to judge when we have 
discussed in our next chapter the systematic unity of Reality. 

‘Hus IS Inie wtn m what SMins at fiist sight Ihr erceptmnal caw of adranre 
in mere lleoreocal insight The moie cleailyjou realw. the cliaractet of the 
nrolilems which yonr own intellectual pn^ts lead op to Md 
loluuon, the clearer becomes )imr insight into the probleiai and poipows ol 
other workers in the same field. 
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Consult fui titer ; — F H Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps 13, 14; T Case, Physical Realism, pi i; L T. Hob- 
house, TIu Theory of Knoioledgt, pt 3, chap 3, The Concep- 
tion of External Reality , H l.otze, Metapliysic, bk i. chap 7 
(pp 207-231 of vol I. in Eng trans), J. S. Mackenzie, 
Outlines of Metaphysics, bk i. chap 3, Theories of Meta- 
physics , J 'S-ciyc£,The World and the Injdtvtdual,Vvs,i^cxK& 
(Lecture on the First Conception of Being) 



CHAPTER II ^ 

THE SYSTEMATIC UNITY OF HEAJJTY 


1 1, The problem whether Reality is dtiinatdj One or Many is mevitabiy suggested 
to Its tty the diverse aspects of our own direct experience of the world 
The diflerent theones may be classed, accor^ng to their solation of this 
problem, as Monistic, Pluralistic, and Mooadisnc . g 2 nuralism starts 
from the pitsnmi^'Sict 61 tire~muttial indq^dence of human selve% and 
teaches that this independence of eadi other belongs to all real hongs. But 
(«} the xndependenee with which expenence mesents us is never complete, 
nor the unity of the “ selves ” perfect, (d) The theory is mconsistent wi^ 
the sTStemaae character of all reality as presupposed m both knowle^ and 
^ action S J hfonadism again zeajees the systenabe unity of the real other 
an Uloaon or an inexpUcable^ueident. § 4. Reality, becanse tystematic, 
must be the enresaon of a single pnnople in and thtough a moloplioty 
The unity andT multiphoty most both be real, and each must necessarily 
mvolve the other § 5 l^botb are to he equally real, the whole tystem must 
be a cuigle expenence, and its constituents must also be exj^cnces A 
perfect systematic whole can be neither an aggrtgatey nor a mechanicalwhwe 
of parts, nor an organism The whole must exist for the pail^ and they vn 

iL §6 Thumayalsobeexpres5edbysayin|thatReahtyisas0bjectwlud) 

IS the unity of subordinate sutgects, or an mdmdoal of whidi the constituents 

are lesser mdividcuds. 1 7 The nearest faimliax analogue to sodi a ^icmabc 

whole would be the relabon between our whole * self*' and we p*?" 
mental systems or lesser ** selves ” 1 8 The nearest hr^tonc parallel to thtf 
viewis toSi^nd m Spinoia*s theory of the retobon of the human mmd 
to Ae ** infinite intellect of God.” 

§ I. The problem of the One and the Many is as old 
as Philosophy itself, and inevitably arises from the earhest 
and simplest attempts to think in a consistent way about 
the nature of the world in which we play our part On ttie 
one hand, our experience, in the piecemeal shape in which 
it first appears as we b^n to reflect on it 

an indefinite pluralit y of more _orJey_indgpg^ent_thii!gs, 

raA-pursuingJts_oiyn_gpuise_and_behaving_uytsjw.n,iray, 

and'i^iected.at.best.witlLOhly-aJevtof.the.othCTjiembers 

of our^nvirpnment. There is, for instance, no obvious con- 
nection betoeen one man’s career and ftose of roost of his 
contemporaries, to say nothing of the innumerable host of 
his predecessois and successors in the race of life. And, 
similarly, the behaviour of one inanimate thing seems at first 
sight to be unaffected by that of most of the other things 
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around it. The wor ld seem s to us at times to be made up 
of an indefinite multiplicity of _bgngs,who merely happen to 
be_actors on the _same . stage , have, in th e ma jonty of 

cases, no in fluence upo n each other’s~p arts. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are .equally strong pritnd 
facie reasons for regarding the world as a single unity 
Every a^tion-to. our_theor etical insig ht into the structure 
of things adds to our recognition of the intimate connection 
between things and processes which previously seemed merely 
disconnected Phy^cal.sciemx, as it grows, learns more and 
more to look upon nature as a realm of interconnected events 
where no one fact is ultimately entirely independent of any 
other fact ; political experience and social scie nce alike revei 
the intimate interdependence of human lives and purposes 
And, over and above the ascertained empirical facts which 
point to the ultimate unity of the world, there is another 
potent influence which we might call the * i nstinc tive " basis 
ferjicjjelief in unity. However discontinuous my environ- 
ment may appear, it is never a mere disconnected multi- 
plicity. The__yery_circumstance_thatJt_b„thro.ugbo ut mv 
environmen t. _and -thu s relative t o the -ends-by_whidi_ my 
attention is determ ined, gives it_to _a-,cettain .degTee__&e 
character_of-a.c5herent_sysfejn. At the lowest level of 
phiiosophic reflection, we cannot permanently fail to appre- 
hend our world as in principle one, precisely because it-is 
our world, and we oursel ves are all in s om e deg ree beings of 
steady systematic purpose, not merejiundlesjof disconnected 
and co nflictin g imp ulses While yet again, it is the very 
limitation of our own i nte rests and o ur lack-of-clear insight 
into tfiefir full import which lead s us at other times to fin d 
apparent disconnected multiplicity and Jack of^cohesion in 
pur world.. 

The problem of Philosophy in dealing with these rival 
aspects of the world of experience then becomes that of 
deciding whether either of them can be adopted as the truth 
in isolation from the other. Or if neither is the whole truth, 
we must ask ourselves in what way the world can be at once 
One and Many, how the characters of ^stematic unity and 
of indefinite variety can he consistently thought of as be- 
longing to the same Reality Is Reality, we have to ask, 
On.e_qr is i t Many, an d if it is both, how are th e unity and 
multiplicit v connected ? 

The answers which different philosophical sj^ems have 
given to this question may conveniently be classified under 
three general denominations. There are (i) the MomsUc 
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viero, which Jay;. the princitMl stress upo n the jinity. of the 
ceal,.and tend_to_treat_the_aspect of plu^i ty and variety as 
ilhisoiy,_ox_atJ[east as of secondary importance . (a1 the 
various forms of Pluralism^ according' to which the variety 
andjiaulri plicity of real be ing s is the primary fact, and their 
^■)^femstic_unit y either an il Tusion^o r afaanv rate a sub ordin- 
ate^aspect-ofLtheirjiature; (3) Mottadtsm. which aims at 
harmonising, the_posifions of A e monist a nd pluralist, by. 
tr eating the world m a jm.ulbplicxtxjot, reajl v indep endent 
tJungs_oii,;imonads7i_which_^e_s,ome^qw combined Jrpni 
without into a s ystem From this last’pranTof view ^ 
p)uralitv_and t he system atic unity are .alik e real and ali ke 
-imBOrtapt-for-thejinderstandin g of th e world, .but are of 
different origin, t he plurality being inherent in the thing s 
t hemselves, t he u nity external -to. them and com ing from a 
foreig n-sourcfc Within each of the three main types of 
theory there is, of course, room for the greatest diveigence 
of view as to the special nature of the real A monis bc 
system may be pareiyj3iateria]Mc,Jike that of farme nides, 
who laughf'th'at the' w6ri3~i s_ a single homogeneo us solid 
sphere, orjdealisticjike that, e^, of Schopenhauer , or again, 
it may treat mind and “matter” as “aspects” of a common 
realit y. A pluralist or moiTadisf, again, may 'conceive of 
e|mh_ofhisjndependent. real_things_as_a physical .atoavas a 
soul of a n y degree of oi ganisation. or even, in the fashion of 
some contemporary thought, as a person 

With regard to the relation between this classification 
of philosophical theories and that of the last chapter, I 
may just observe that, while a m onist is j iot.necessanly an 
idealist, a consistent p luralStjpr_mo nadist..Q ught logically 
to be a realist. F or the mutu al independence of me v arious 

real_things. cannot_exist_wilhout.jny^ying_jn,. itself _their- 

mdepen dence of experience . If A and B are two completely 
independent ^ngs, then the existence and character of A 
must be independent of presence to the experience of B, and 
dmilarly A must be equally independent of presence to the 
•xpenence of C, or of anything in the world but itself. And 
ve have already seen that there is.ahvaysjnqre jn.the^alure 
if any finite percipien t than c 3n_be_present_to_his .own 
^ ehence . Thus uitimatelyjthe.existenee and .qualities of 
\_must be independent- of_aIL ^perienc^. including A's 
iwpt' 'For this reas'onT'cannot but think that the .vanous 


' This consideixlion obnooslj influenced Leibnite. ll ts n much decried 
loctnne in his sj'stein that ceeij ••monad,” or simple real thine, lyiM™ 
^nK bm its Sm inlcnial slates, there are no "windotrs Ihrei-ch which 
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attempts to. combine Pluralism with Idealism by maintaining 
that thejiniverse consists of a.number_of independent “sojils ” 
or " persons," rest on confusion of. thought. These doctrines 
app^r to be essentially realist in their spirit 

I 2 We may conveniently attempt to construct our own 
theory of the One and the Many by first excluding views 
uhich appear mistaken in principle, and thus gradually 
narrou ing the issues Among these mistaken views I am 
forced to reckon all forms of consistent and thorough-going 
Pluralism Pluialismj so far at least as I am able to see, 
begins by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes 
to.basejtsclf, and ends .by.giYing anjntcrpretation of. them 
w^ch.is essentially irrational The fundamental fact from 
which Pluralism starts as an ultimate datum of all experi- 
ences is the familiar one that tjicrc are other mcn_in the 
world besides myself My world is not simply a theatre for 
the execution of my own aims and the satisfaction of my 
own wants There are interests in it which are not mine, 
and to which I must adapt myself if I mean to achieve my 
owm purposes The world thus contains .minds other than 
my..own, and what makes the.m.^. 4 er is that.the .interests 
and purposes.by which them. lives are determined are, like 
my_own,_uni que and i ncommunicable. Now, Pluralism 
bids us take the facts, as thus stated, as the model for our 
conception of the universe The pattern upon which the 
pluralist views of Reality are constructed is that of _a com- 
munity consisting of a great number of selves or persons, 
each wift its own unique interests, and each therefore at 
once internally simple and indivisible and exclusive of all 
the rest. In whatever special form the pluralist thinks of 
his_ultimate realities, whether as physically .mdivisible.par- 
ricl^, as mathematical points, or as sentient beings, it is 
alwaysJrom.the facts of human_social life_conceived_in_this 
ultra-individualist. way &at he m the last.reso.rt,derives his 
concept ofjtheir. simplicity .and mutu^ repulsion 

I5ut (a) the 'facts fliem selvra are .n ot cor rMtly stated 
The human_experien.ces upon which the pluralist relies for 
his conclusion present, at once too much andjtppjittle unity 
for the p urposes of his theory . On the one band, the mselv es 

one monncl can behold the states of another It is ea^ to show that this doctnne 
leads to eatremelr far fetched and fantastic hypotheses to account for the apparent 
communication between different monads, but not so easy to show that Pluimi^ 
can afford to dispense with it See in particular Leibnita s Nem System of /nr 
Mature of Suisiattees (Works, ed Erdmann, raa ff ed Gerhardl, iv 477 fr , 
Eng tians in Iaitta’s,Zerdnts the Monadotogy, etc, p 297 n), espcaallj SB 
13-17, and fSonodologfi §§ 7 - 9 j St ■- 
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or ^on^-^os ing society a rmgLthemselves srmpl- 
undiS^enbSSjmibes jjist as vour'inta^'iM! 

the_mdivisjble„unit^myA;yaj)erepnalitv'ffi^;il^ 

mm ^ "own Interests "^SnSv' 

or “trains of thought,” may 
facompatibility and the Mme sort 
of conflict for superiority as is found ivhere your ideas and 
mine dash Thus_^th!cs_ 3nd Psyc holonv are led to dis- 
2"g“JSLbetwsenjnyJl^ 

which jtniayon_occasxCTiJig^minated . betw^ my “highpr " 
self.a nd the i me.i:.^_sely^jvjiich,xn!]moralifa^ have Jo be 
repressed_by_jhejiighe;i_niy "permanent”' sdC and 'the 
temporary interests by which it is often overpowered, to 
say nothing of “subliminal” consciousness and "dual" or 
altemabng personality" The Isel f" is so far from b eing 
a mere untt,_thatjheji>aiiety, and. what is lii^; the in7nm. 
of itecon tents is a matter of everyday eiepetien cft* 
may, of cours^^d often dora, verbally admit 
this Theuni^of the_pluraji s^ we are often told, are not 
mere units jgeypjidofyaaely^but n^a^ which are theSiion 
of differences BujU<mncedeahisjltocutawaytheBround 
fromjH^thej!luralisfeiee.t IfS?;;iH«6^'Uie mStnal 
struggle between the elements of the self are not enough 
to destroy its unity, by parity of reasoning the multiplicity 
of selves in the world and their mutual repulsions are not 
enough to prove that the whole of Reality is n ot. iii_spite 
of its mult iplici ty of detail,.ajinity.mgre comple te than any 
of t he partial un iti es to be m et with in our expajmct In‘ 
fact, the pluralist has to meet thefoUowing dilemma. Either 
his units.arc-m ere units without internal variety , and then it 
IS eas^ to show that they are th e merest nothing s, or Acy 
have in ternal va riet y of their own , and therefore si mply 
repeat within the mselves the problem they ^ supposed to 
solve. 

On the other hand, just as the facts of experience show us 
internal struggle and repulsion within the supposed units, 
so they also exhibit oftier relaPons than that of mutual 
exclusion between the different units Hum® 5 -£ 5 ''sonal 
in terests, for instance, are ne vy m erely mutually _ex^usrve 
No soo ety consists of ind i viduals whose purpo ses and 

1 See for a recent treatment of tlus point xa its beanni; upon the theoi> of 
volition and moral accoflotabihly, Mr Btul^s artide on *' Mental Conflict and 
Imontattott^u A//mf for Jul> 1902. There is probably^opartof I^'^ology 
whid) sofTeis more &om an improper orer simpZiratzon ornirkirard &cte. 
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interests are sim ply redotocally repellent. My aims and 
purposes may never completely coincide with those of other 
members of Ae same community, yet they have no meaning 
and could get no realisation but for the fact that they are, 
partially at any rate, comprised in the wider whole of social 
interests and purposes which makes up the life of the social 
organisations to which 1 belong. As the veiy etymology of 
such words as "society*’ and “community” shows — to say 
nothing of the results of psychological inquiry into the process 
bf learning by imitation — the .conception. of.human_selves as 
independrat.uni.ts wluch somehow happen to st and i n merely 
acci dental or extema l jrelations isin flagrant conflict with .the 
m ost fundamen ta l facts of our social ex peri ence . It is only 
by thesystematic.suppr^mn of fa ct that p ersonal and social 
life can be made.to support Ae..h}ipothesis pf. Pluralism 

(i) Again, even if we could accept the pluralist account 
of the facts, the theo ry which Tluralism outs forward to 
accpunt /or . them is in _the_end_unintdligible. What 
Pluralism does, conkiouslv_or.unconsei ouslv . b to separate 
the unity of ttie_world froin^ite multiplicity. The multi- 
plicity is supposed to be ground^ in the ultimate nature 
of the real things themselves, thdr -unity as a system, if 
they really are a system, to be imposed upon them from 
without We are, in fact left to choose between two 
alternatives Ktherjthe worid _Js_.not, a._q'stema.tic jwhole 
at a ll, bu t a mere chaos o f purely independent .atoms, in 
whi<ii_case_the_whole of our ^tought.wife.its mdisp.ensable 
presupposition of .fte systematic_nnity of .the_object of 
knowledge, is .an illusion, or else &e_world realljr is a 
system, ^ut a sy stem , sg.to say,,by_accident Thejhings 
of. wluch the system js..composed are real, as detached 
separat e unit s, but by a, fortunate _chmre_they happra all 
to. possess some..comn!pti_relation to. an extemM Urtium 
guul (for instance, to God), bj^ wWi jl^„are_combined 
i nto a system and thus becom e k nowable as ^ conn ected 
whole. 

Now we cannot if we are intellectually conscientious, 
rest finally content with a statement of tiiis kind, which 
leaves the plurality and the systematic unity of tiie real 
world side by side as two independent unconnected facts 
If the contents of the world really form a system at all, 
in any way whatever, that is itself one fact among others 
which a sound metaphysical theory must recogpi'se, and of 
which it must offer some intelligible account Eg, suppose 
you say, with some recent plurSists, that the world consists 
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.Eggo ns or spirits, w hn 

SnHn ^ fthtion of e ach 

e^me^t in It to find. [Jnless ;^u are going to treat this 

oflie -to^treattte syste.matic.ielation 

iL each other as.no 

f^feach distmcUon 

thnT iL ; TJaiLSg^atMg a and independen ce is 
.^“f-^-^gSg^^ffi-y^Ohe_ultim ate truth .-W^'TiIst 
account as they are many. Their 
unLM in_^qgtenug^Jgng er an external r elation foreign ' 
9^_nature, but the d^est^truth about.that nature 

”^1* ^'S argument in another 

form. >^gemune piuralismmiustJbej^d to 

disnms_ffie jdea of a AJ^t^atic. interconnection ‘hehveen 
ite_^d^endonLreaJibes^an_ilJusipnjofJ^^ 

But in doing so it must, to be consistent, deny-the nossibility 
<aJheir mutual knowledg e of each o ther’s statpn 'Eachr^ 
tmng.mjist.bA aJittle_world_tojt^£_shut_UB_wthm.tbe 
close(Lcitglg_ofJfa_oym-LnteijiaLcantent And thus, sup- 
posing Pluralism to be true, and supposing myself to be 
one of the real things of the pluralist sihemev J shou ld 
hare jiw means of Imo vwng it to be., true. Pluralismjs 
un^Te.g^tand the que stion propounded by Mr Bradley 
as the test of a philosophical doctnne, “ Isthe truth oLthis 
theory consistent _wi.th. the fac t that I k n ow it to b e tru e ?" 

The persistent popularity of_PIuii|isra in many quarters 
■sjn fact__due^ the intrusion into Metaphysics of other 
than genuin^y^philosophical interest It js..ma[ntained, 
not on its philosophical merits as a consistent theory, but 
becaiise^it is beli eved by its adherents to safauard certain 
mt eresteoT morality and religion It gives us, we are told, 
a “real God " and “ real moral freedom" But, apart from 
the question whether ftese claims are jushiicd by candid 
examination of the doctnne,' we must protest against their 

^ As the reader will rrtdily collect frota the precedin|> discussion, I do not 
TOjrself admit that they are jusufled On the contrary, J should hold that an) 
consistent PluinJism most issue in what, if I held it myself, I should feel com 
polled to dcscnbe as Atheism, and the doanne of blind chance as tlic arbiiei 
of all thin^ In this matter I should t 3 .e to assooaie myself entirely mih 
iheemphalKpratestof Mr Bradley, in ^frr^fforJvlf 1903, p. 313, and with th^ 
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ocing allowed any place at all in a metaphysical discussion. 
Metaphysics, _isj from 6rst to last, a purely speculative 
acti\nty, its one concern is to think logically about, the 
consh'tuhon of Reality, ^d_the only interests it h^ a right 
to consider are those of consistent. Jbgical^thought If 
consistent logical thought about ethical and religious pro 
bicms involves .the' recognition of a “real God” and_^al 
freedom ," and if these again are only possible on the 
pTurahstic theory, then _the_mere process of jconsistent 
thought .is _bouni in-the-end to lead us to a pluralistic 
result, and it is superfluous to appeal to extra-logical in- 
terests in the matter. But if those who defend Pluralism 
on the ground that it gives us a “real God” and “real 
freedom" mean that, apart from .the question of their 
intellectual justification, these beliefs ought to be main- 
tained in Metaphysics because certain persons will, be Jess 
moral .or’ less happy without Jthem, we . must answer that 
Metaphysics has not hing to _do_with_making_ us m_oral_or 
happy It is no proof of the truth of a belief that itjn- 
ori^es .my. personal.virtue or.h.aj5pin«s,_npr.,of its falsity 
that. It diminishos_them And if the study 0/ Metaphysics 
cOTld_be shown to. make certain persons less virtupus_or 
less happy...Metaphysics would still_be.in.no worse .case 
than Ethics or Medicine There may be persons for whom 
it is undesirable, on grounds of happiness or morality,, to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of speculative truth, but 
it is none the less a lapse from intellectual single-mindedness 
for the man who has elected to play the game of speculation 
to violate its rules by indulging in constant appeals to 
speculatively irrelevant issues.* 

§ 3 The Monadism of Leibnitz was an attempt to eflect 
a compromise between Pluralism and Monism According 
to this view, the uniyerse_cpnsists_of_an_jnfinite_plundity 

remarks of Mr B Kussell in his work on Tht Phthsophy of Leibniz^ p 172. 

I need not ay that I do not make these remarks for the ourpose of disparage 
ment By all means, if Atheism is the Ic^cal outcome ot consistent thinkii^, 
let us say so , what I object to is the constant appeal to theistic beliefs on the 
part of metaphysiaans who, so &r as I can see, ought to be atheists if they 
were in earnest with their own position 

^ For a popular exempIiHeatlon of the kind of appeal to religious and ethical 
interests here objected to, see the first essay m Prof James’s W\tt tc Believe 
I have never bem able to understand why these appods, if Intimate, should 
not be allowed in Psychology or any other saence as rea^y as in Metaphysics. 
Would Prof James r^ard it as a valid arpiment for the ** timely self” or the 
TnturvaStensgefuklej that some men rosy be belter or happier for bebevmg m 
them 7 Or agam, is it ra itself an olgeclion to the studj of Ethics that'certain 
persons may become both less moral and less happy as a consequence ol 
studying it 7 
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bdnes are at 

«,em ’7-d^'s'Ws. and at Jhejsarae 

mtT.=?r j "’®"'^-'«riety~of-,internaI ststra^BMe 

ite “UJ only_olfeS^ 

^ ^ibniU expressed Jt in a~meti^r 
So fcr ^'assic, the_ monad has no windn'as. 

•■rdeil^A'!'' /" They‘-for.S®l 1 ^m 

s(MS.Mr~ta 1 understanding of an omni^’ent 
iKTdn^iZfTTh^ “ the internal states of each monad 
oMfc f to those of all the rest, or, as Leibmti also 
pute It, inasmuch_as^ ^ monad “represents " the same 
^tem^bcj^cture lrpm_its_ pwiL_special point .o f wei y. 
Henc^ ftough .go_monadjj^lK.p ereeive5 or a' ete upo n any 
other, qgg^onadjiehaves.as i t would rYth ere'^e mntnaf 

percepfaoi^dImteractioj_betBrcerC3l When we ask after 

the source of this “ prcr^blfahedjiamony," we meet wth 
a double answer. On the one hand, its actu al oMfear e-as. 
a fact IS d.ue jpJhs_cr^tive_wiD^God On 'the other, it 
WM precisely thecgmEleteadjustm ent of the intern al states 
of Its various monads which_detgi 7 nined_ 6 p. d to will d ie 
e?qstence_ofjhe. actua[_wprld-order in_prefereHce to that _of 
any ot her of the inde finitel y n umerou s logi cally jossMe 
MtMgciqsjU^yhich_ge_foiie!aiE_and might have chosen. 
This ralation_ between_ God and the world-orde r is_fnrther 
oom^cated by the fact that on occasion Leibnitz treats G od 
as simplyjjpe, though the supreme on e, among the mona ds 
Now a S 3 rstem of this kind seems to exhibit all the defects 
of Pluralism with certain superadded difficulties of its own. 
We might reasonably object that expmence.. presenls . us with 
no ^e3OTngIe_of_a_gen_uine sy stem m w hicfa..all the element s.. 
are_actually. in depend ent The nearest approach to such 
a case seems- to be found m the classes of an " artificia l 
classific atioh ." in which things standing in no relation of . 
interacBoo among themselves are put together by us because 
it IS convenient for some extraneous purpose of our own to 
comprehend them under a single point of view But, apart 
from the impossibility of constructing a classification which 
shall be more than relatively artificial, such a_mere aggregate 
or collection is not a reaLs vstem In a true system- as 
distinct Irom a mere roljection, the ^principl e of unity has 
always- s ome sort of significance fo c_the ..members .of.Jdie 
syste m themselve s It represents , at the least, t he way in 
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which the members interact with_each other. (Thus, to take 
an extreme case, the serial arrangement of cutting imple- 
ments in a museum, from the flaked stone of the Paljeo- 
lithic age to the latest specimen of Sheflield cutlery, is more 
than a merely " artiflcial ” classiflcatron, precisely because it is 
more than a mere grouping of separate objects according 
to their likeness and unlrkeness, it represents the stages of 
a continuous historical evolution.) Now, it is essential to 
Monadism that the.monads, because.ultimately independent, 
shall only seem to interact Thqr appear to form a single 
world, with, a Jiistoiy_iti which each distinct state of_each 
monad is.a stage, ^ut.r^l y, while the su cccMiv e ^tes of 
&e individual monad .ar^.what they s^m to be, a connected 
prpcKsof development, the various procesies do notjnake 
up a single-world histoiy.at.alf) Xhgr qnlyseera_to jdo.so 
bj^an.ineytteble_ilJ_usion Hence f't lie unity of the wh ole 
system mus.t. after aii_be not.only Heal, but, jtnctly speakirig, 
imaginaryi 

Similar difliculties arise from the ambiguous position 
accorded to God in the scheme. If the " pre-established 
harmonyjfbehveen the states of the individuaTnmna^ were 
simpj y due t o a cr eative fiat of God, we should be" tiirown 
back upon mere arbibaryehgice.^ the re^on, if it can be 
called a reason, why exis tence is not a chaos But if G od’s 
choice tojreate. tills JclTeme .of Jhings rather_.^n rapflier 
was, duejto th e supe rior" at tracti on which a world' intfi at 
l.east__th.e appearance of conne cted system haj for the 
divineJntellecVften. it is_ ulbmately in the. constitution of 
the_divine_mind,that_we.haye to. find fte. reason .why the 
alternative possibilitiesj3efore_creaRon_were_what.th4overe, * 
and again, whv_iust this o ne was preferred to all the re st 
And 3ius the monads cease to b e.anv longer-u ltimate a nd 
independent. ..and_the nature of God b e comes the s ingle 
determinate.groundjof al l reali ty 

It is scarcely necessary to add that M onadism sufie rs 
besides .from .alljhe, defects, which _we .found Jn_PlutaIism. 
If the monad be made into a mere u nit without, internal 
variety, it ceases to be a thing wit h a definit e nature.at all ; 
and if its unity is_cpmpati^ with the varieto of its states, 
there segn^tpjbe no special reason .why" the wealth of varied 
existeliice i n the wo rld should lead U3..to assume a plu^ity 

^ ^ jP —These ^snbiliuesi it must be remembered, though numencall^ 
lafimte, are assumed to be auahtatively detemuDate, being constituted of the 
condition of conformity to the logical pnnaple of non contradictiOD Now 
there is no reason in the nature of a plutabiy of tndepmdmt things wl^ this 
pnnciple should be recognised rather t han not. 
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of independent p rinci ples as its ground It has been pointed 
out that tgibnitz w as apparently determined in favo ur 
of Monadism _against Monism fiv~~ffie assumpbon that 
individua l hum a n sei^ are intemallv simple units and 
ext ernally entirely excl usi ve, of each oflier. an assumptio n 
we have already seen reason to reject 

§ 4 - We seem driven, then, to reject the view that the 
ordered .world of ex perie nce can be the expressio n of a 
plurality of ulti mately distinct a nd heterogeneous princ iples 
Because th e world as k nown, or again as providing for the co- 
herent realisation of practic^ purposes, i s an orderly svste in, 
and on any o ther sup pos ition cohe rent know ledpe and.consist- 
ent action are ahke im possible, the world mu^ f or Metaphysics 
be.regaide d as tbe complete embodiment and express ion of 
a single ult imate principle . We are thus committed to soihe 
form of theory of the ^e generally known as Monism 
The name Alonism we may perhaps be allowed to avoid, as 
it has gathered about it associations which are apt to mis- 
lead. Among the doctrines most frequently spoken of as 
monistic are some which t reat the ap pa.rent_variety.and 
multi plicitv of e xistencc-as purel y giusoiv . Again, the 
name has of late been widely used as the sdf-^osen desig- 
nation of the docrtne according to ^ich “ inind'' a nd 
“^itt^* are. ali CiT" aspec tsILoc.fljnanife5tatio.ns” pLa Jhird, 
prindple. which isjeith er mat etial_.npr_men.tal It should 
already be clear Uiat the doctiine.indic ated b y our prewous 
discussions diffe rs wid ely fro m both these_ typ ff of Mom an. 
We have insisteddiSXtHeibnrceof jgla^Jn ?JuraIi.^_and 

Monadisjn jBffls_pn&sided.empbMis_uppn_on^ teim, in the 

antithesis oJLthelMany.and flieJDneJo.negl^ o.f 
and we have no intention of repeating the mistake for 
ourselves Also, we have already come to the concision 
that Reality, whateve r its detailed s toirture, is.m.entaLin 
general character, we-can.have.npthmg.therefo^to do.«ift 
a ■' beutfa1%ir^agnostic'!JMm^^ 0“*’ detail^ ^eoiy of 

tlie relation between the ^ 

olicity must do equal justice to both, and it must be consistent 
wUh C^revi-o^ raognition of the expencntial nature of 

**'*We'may perhaps work out our theory in detail as follows 
The world for knowledge, must, we have seen, be an oromy 
whoie or_^.tein‘ XoJjc -a..systera.at .all, jLmust be 
development .oiL_ejq>reHm”-i"-, -4®^' of a.single 

Therefore' if mustjapjt.certamJy. .be o^J it * 

mcSey of 'indiperdelTt elements which somehow luckilj 
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happen to form a coherent collection But again, because it 
is a system, i t cannot be a mere un it . t,t_must_be the ex- 
pression of a _single principle in and through a.raultiplicity 
of j:er^jir_consti_tueDts No t only mustjt.be .bpth one and 
many,(but,it_must_be_ manv prease ly because it is truly one. 
and o ns-because it i s truly maw ^ Further, we must add 
that because, the world-syste m is a perfectly systematic 
whole,jngt_onljCis_multiphcitjtJin general,, necessary to its 
uni^_buLjeach_particular_ element, in _the_ multiplicity is 
necessitate^ or_lpgically_imphed..hy_the_characterjpf_the 
unit y In a comple te system no single me mber can be 
missin g or be othec-than it is without the fundamental law 
of co nstruction o f the whole being chang^ Also, we may 
incidentally observe that in a complete system the num ber 
of d istin ct terms may be .actually .endless, .while jthe Jaw, of 
construction is perfectl y determinate .'To think of t he wo rld 
as a_3ingle systemat ic unity , then, means to think .of it 
as the mani festat ion i n a possibly in fi nite m ultiplicity of 
detail of one perfectly det erminate, principle And, of 
course, what we have called the individual elements of the 
multiplicity may on inspection themselves turn out to be 
systems of infinite complexity determined by a law of con- 
struction derived in a determinate way from that of the 
* complete system, and so on literally ad infinitum Thus the 
unit y of ul timate principle we dema nd ,for._li?3tlity. in no 
wav excludes its possession of a wrai th of detail .infinitely 
in.fi.nite 

§ 5. We may take a further most important step forward 
In the allrembracing sy s tematic w hole, the unity and the 
multi plicity must be equall y real and each , must be. real 
tliiouglL_the_other. How is this possible? Only on con- 
dition that thewhoIe.sys.tero_forms_a single.cxpcrience, and 
that the_constitu.entJfactors. again are sin gle experiences 
This will perhaps be best brought out by examining some 
typical case of the kind of unity in multiplicity which is 
insufficient for our purpose, fa) The unity of .the world 
cannotJ)eJha_tjjf.ajnete.collection_ot.aggneg3te In a mere 
agsegate_;^e_ele.ments. me_real_jndependently of their 
r elation to one another, as elements .in this aggregate So 

* A medler of independent thit^s would not even be really “ many " J or 
nntil you cao count " first, second, thud . you hate not your Mam. 

And nothing but the tenns of a coherent connect^ senes can be MunteA 
What yon can connt as many is shown by the -very fact of your abilm w 
count It to base a common natnre or ground which penmls of its orflcrly 
arrangement, and thus to be part of one system CbroiMre Plato, JWTrictnats, 
Id4, Ids 
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bndJinto^^ coIlMtive weight until you put your ten' 

tney have ceased to be a tnere aggr^ate in the very 

“P®" “®e surfacei 

f“orae a true material system. 

rlmii^li be satisfactori ly 

thought of , as a^ere tvMe oTi^ . A whole orTi^is 
approMhffl_indeed_ more-jearJv to the id«.l of a bue 
swtMati^i?nity_than_|jiere. aggr^te, masmuchuSS-iLhas 

u>hich manifes ts 

iaelfin_^e.sto< ^re of the variou s pat& For this reason 
a^eCTgfcncgl.fig ure _ or . ^ iachinejs.muA more t han a mere 
«P^te, It has a character as a whole, 'SHHTESdJSiito' 
is diflerimay expressed by the construction of flie different , 
p^. The figure or machine is thus a true unity of 
differences Yet in this case we cannot really say that the 
unity_and the_ VOTet y are e gually real ,&or_the_whole 
®nnpt__pxist_^iiuiput_the_parts, _ wher^ m e parts _may 
*iPQtinue_ to ^xist,_thgugh_not_pf cou rse, gr parts, . of. this 
whole, without the wholeN The. whole is con st ituted ^ by the 
successive gra^tion orjcoostruction_of the parts.^d_thus 
• may be said to b e for med out, of pre-existing parts, and the 
parte again jnay_survive,the.destru£tion.of the whole. There 
is not that equal reality and complete mutual implication 
of the two sides which we have deemed necessaty to a 
genuine systematic unity. 

(c) An _organis!rL.^iiu some jrespects_B_toier_^stematic 
unity than. a .mere-whole of parts. IjLJias-a-g^tematic 
charac ter of its_own which manifests, itsel f in and through 
the„difierence_ _of Jte yaijouB_members And here, the 
whole is not historically subsequent to and generated ly 
the members It i s not thdr r esultan t but fee ir living 
unity. The m embers on ly come_jnto_ being along with the 
whole, and m t he_.co uise of its g rowth a s a who le: and 
though they may, in a sense, continue to exist after sev erance 
from_tbe_ whole, it is_ not with the same kind qfexisfence 
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which belonged, to them _as me mbers ^ But an organism, 
like a machine, fails to .exhibit .the perfect sy stemafa cjunity 
qLth!tQne_and _the_Man}r of.which we are Jn. quest In ie 
machine the aspect of multipiici^ was relatively more real 
than that of unity; in. ^e fully, evolved org anis m thejnity 
seemsjnore .completely, real. than the multiplicity. For the 
unity Js a. conscious one; in some degree at least it exists 
for itself, and its members again for it Whereas it musj 
be_yery doubtful. whether the member, exists for Jtself, and 
stiil.more doubtful whether the whole exists in any sense for 
the members. And though the member cannot retain its 
peculiar form of existence except as a member in the whole, 
yet in even the highest organism, the unityjs so far relatively 
independent that it 4 unaffected by the removal of some of 
the members. 

Not every member is of vital significance for thejife 
of the whole. But in a complete, s ystem atic unity, as we 
saw, the .unity and Jthe multiplicit}' of the system must.be 
equally real and equally interdependent This can only be 
the case if thejwhole is foritsme mbers as well a s the m ember s 
for t hejwhole. And that this may be so, just as the all- 
embracin g whole o f rwlity must as we have learned, be.an 
expe rience , .so_.each of its ' members m ust be itself an exr 
perience . And because die members form alingle system, 
jus.t as there ca n be not hing in the experience of a ny member 
wUA.is jiot contained Jn.the experience whichJsJhe_whole, 
so, on the other side, there can_be no^ng in th e whole.which 
d.o.es not in some.wav affect the experience of every member 
Only in this way can we conceive of a jystem^i^Re^ity.in. 
which .the unity Md the multiplicity of the s;ptem. are mike 
r eal and equa lly real Such a view is, strictly speaking, 
hardly to be called either Fluraiism or Monism. It is not 
Pluralism, for.it .does not make the unity of the system .an 
illusion_or_an_ inexplicable .ardent; it is not_Mon4m, in 
the current sense of the word, because it. does.npt. make 
lie multiplicity .deceptive. If a name is wanted, we might 
perhaps agree to call it S ystematic Idealism . 

§6 We may say, then, that Reali.ty_4 . a. systematic 
Exp erience of which, the components are_likewise ex- 
periences IFwoMd be much the same thing if we called 

^ As Anstotle more thaJt once k boman band, for mstanee, is not 
when served from the rest of Ac bodj a ** baud’* at aUj except 6/uirdfMt 
^^eqniTOcally.” anymore than die **hand” of a statue IS a tme hand (/e itis 
only a “ true band ” so long as it dM tfu of a band Captain Cuttle’s hook 
probably deserred the name of band ” better than the severed member it to 
placed 
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it a subject which is the unity of sub o rdinate subjec ts. It 
is tempting again, at first slghti'to say it.is-a.sel f of selves. 
But the extreme ambiguity of the term "self" as used in 
contemporary Psychology makes it desirable to avoid an 
expression which is capable of the gravest misuse.^ It is 
scarcely possible to say with any precision what__we_mean. 
by onejlgelf.*’ whereas i t is possible in a ge neral w ay_to_^ 
wKaF we m ean by one ejtpeiience An expenen ce may be 
called one and the same in so.far.asjfis th e systematise d 
expression jpf a single.coh^ntjm^se or interest in so f ar, 
i n fact as .it.has a teleolo gical unity. In practice it may be 
impossible to say precisely when this condition is fulfilled, 
but the slightest acquaintance with the psychological facts of 
the struggle between competing systems of ideas in normal, 
and of “dual” and "multiple” personality in abnormal, 
mental life is sufficient to show that ffie limits thus set by 
our definition ^ffie single e xperience d o not coia adejath 
those asmbed to myJlself" orJipersonality " ina nyoftbe 
shifting senses of the terms. The, limits _mthinjEhich,gc- 
perience remain s ane experienre according to our definition 
ar^ as £e facts just alluded to show, often narrower , but 
a^n, the definition suggests that they may also be widg’, 
than any.whic^wpuld currentl y be g iv^ to the "igLf" 
Moreover, what we have already said as .to the.possibuiw 
• of each " m_ember” of.our_sj?tem being itself a ^sypm-°' 
lesser^ sys tems , , forbids. U5_to__identi^i„ou£.„^^-S3^“— 
doctrine which asserts ato mic_and sfoij>le ^jdy»__as 


the elements of Reality . , , 

Another way of expressing the same ftought would be 

to say that Re Mity is am .fntimdual 
are lesser individu^ The advantage of 
expression'is that it.emphasisK ffie. fundM^^^^. 
logical character_oOhejunityj3L^_^^“‘^“°-°'-^ 
and kir^f rti constituents A thing, as we have 
Sl^dividS-aniiiri5r& as it s 

is the embodiment of a single L 

umaue A ,^ingIejwhoIe_oLexEeH£n‘=<^-°®“f-^^-S!^v- “ 
unique b - - and harmony_with 
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material content of. Reality aee_each, just so far as each is 
truly one experience, indivi dual in the same sense_as the 
jvhole. We may thus call Reali^a~compl ete or perfect 
individual of.mioor or incomplete i ndividuals. 

What the fundamental distmctioiTBetS^n ^_£upreme 
in dividu al whole and thejesser indiyiduds 'must he taken to 
consist in we shall discuss in our next chapter. Meanwhile 
we may note two points : — (i) ^e importan.tjhing about_an 
individual is.not its mere.nuroerical.unity, but its qualitative 
nmipLeness. Any experi ence whic h we can pronounce _to 
be_indm^d_must_be„calledlso, not merely because it is 
numerically one and not many, but because it is the con- 
sistent and harmonious embodiment, of a cohe rent purpose 
Numerically considered, every _such_individua l is nece ss- 
arily many as.well_as_one, predsely .because .it_is,a.system. 
T his ap plies especially to the supreme.or absolute individual, 
the.complete system of experience. It is Jndividual.primanly 
not.becaiise it is.numerically one,.but because it is_the„^com- 
plete expression of a coherent ideaiir.purpose. It has b^n 
the defed of too many monistic theories to overlook this, 
and to lay the main stress on the numerical oneness of 
the real 

( 2 ) 4s_e*P®r!?Q-«A,>ndividualJn.j&e_sense_already_ex- 
pl ainw is what we. mean. by a "spirit” Spirit cannot be 
properly defiii^ by contradistincrion from a supposed non- 
spiritud reality, such as "matter,” for such a definition would 
only amount to the assertion that ^irit is .what is not.other 
than.spirit, and would telLiis.nothing_of .the,_term_to_be 
defined. Nor, again, is spjrit properly defined as_a_series of, 
states, or. modifications of the abstractipn." consciousness.” 
The positive characteristic ^ilvhich Spirit ual ex istence_may 
be. recognised is that in it the wkat and the that are 
combin ed in Jthe.unity. of .im mediate feeli ng And_imme- 
diate_feeling, as we have seen, is_,essen^aUx_tdeologicaI. 
V^ere you have a connected system ol factors which can 
only be understood as a whole by reference to an explicit 
or implicit end, which constitutes their unity, you have spirit, 
and where you have spirit you have such a system So.that 
to call reality anjndiyi.dual .oLindividuals is th e sam e thing 
as to say that it is.a spiritual system of which riie elements, 
const ituents, or terms, are in their turn spiritual grstems * 

^ ^gaui| I most remind the reader that this recognition of the teleolc^cal 
character of mind does not in the least preclude the necessi^ for psjrcbolomcal 
analysis of mental states. Sbll less does it require ns to mciude in our analysis 
a voiitiona! element as one distingoisbable aspect or component of the isolated 
■nental state by the side of others, surji as the presentauonal and emotional 
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Our doctrine may thus be seen to be fairly entitled to the 
name Id^um, which current usage has appropriated to the 
view that all exi stence is ultim ately mental. 

S'/. Such a relation as we have asserted between the 
individual whole of Reality and ,the elements or terns 
within the w^e is necessarily unique and cannot be 
adequately illustrated from any less perfect type of 
-^tematic unify recognised ly everyday or by scientific 
thought In particular, we.mus t carefully avoid flie mistake 
of co nceiving the relation o f the elements t ^tbe totJit^ 
in a m echanical wa y as th at. of “ p arts" to a " wh ole jof 
parts *’ ; or, ag ain, in a me rely Jai ological wav, as that of 
members " to an o rganism. AILsuch_analo|ai^ose-sight 
oLtheJntimate-chatacte r of a un ion in -wh ich the el ements 
and the totality existjot .menelv in an d through, but also 
for e ach other . 

The inSridual ex perience s which-coropose-thejupreme 
e xpericMe have a~~genmne. if an imperfect ao d_pattial, 
individuality_of_their own. They are not in it merely 
“id^y^’ or implicitly^ as the points on a curve may be 
said to be in the periphery. And th e whcJe,. again, .isAff»‘ 
i nib'vidual . not a mere .^agen^ate. in, which _the 43arfs_ait 
real but, l iietr unity jaeiel y imaginary We may, if we hke, 
sayrthat it is made up of experiences or m inds, but wajnpst 
not,sa y tfat it is a mi/errisg of mind a For a._mer e coll^; 
tion, as we have seen, in so far as it is a collection 
nothing more, cannot b e said, to have, any ,gg^ne_jndi- 

viduality, preciseIy-becauseJtJias^o_telTOjpgira]_uni.ty.ol 

str ucture beyond that which we arbitrarily, and with refer- 
en^Tto ends lying outside its own namre, 
it in the very act of counting its members, te. arranging 
them in serial order. W^er_we_co.uld_pro^yjE^‘« 

the absolute whole.a s a stx^j’of min d5js_a furaier and a 

diffirmltjiuestiSrrOonety « 

liiJieolIertion • it bas a purwiyejimtyjif^^™ « ™ch 

exists not merely for the sociological observer from 
buTfor its own members as active in assi^mg 
them his own special place in relation to ail the reA 

far s(Jciety_caO?LS«d.to.bave,such ® 
which we_cannot answer, until we have 

of Its own eoiBpoDeatSv 
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defer the decision as to whetherjthe_sj^8h^o4nfe'i3tiOT^ 
of the Absolute would be adequately rectogn^lj^^fl 
of it as a_spciety. (See tnfra, Bk IV. cha^' 3 .)' ' 

If we are to look at tWs sta|^ for some analogue within 
our {Sartial experience for the kind of unity of individuals 
in a single supreme individual which we have demanded for 
the system of Reality, we shall probably do best to turn to 
what is after all the most familiar thing in the world, — our 
own personal experience. If we consider the nature of any 
coherent purpose or “ mental system," we shall find that, as 
the_coherent embodiment of a purpose,Jt possesse^a degree 
of_m^viduali^ of its pvra In propo^on to the.compre- 
hensiyen(^_and_again to the inner harmpn^br systematic 
structure of the interest it embodies, it_ constitu tes a g enuine 
selfaxist ing ind ividual whole of the kind which p s ycholo^ts 
rjecognise as a "self" And again, in so far as my life 
exhibits determinate character, so far do, these systematic 
purposes or minor "selves” form a larger ^stem, also 
individual, which may be called my “ tptel_self ” And.botb 
the many .I^ser," selves" and the larger “jelf‘1 are .real_in 
the same se nse_of the word . Neither exists merely in or 
for the other; t he wider o r whole "self” is no mere collection 
or resultant or product of the.more_sp,ecial !‘relyM,”j[a_are 
they again mer e res ults of a theoretic al pr oc ess of analy sis 
andjabstractioo In so as the y are genuine systems a t 
all._thevLare not mere " parts ” of a whoj^ but each is the 
expression, in a concrete^ronsdous.life, of fte_Datiu'e of a 
larger whole fro m a speciM “point of view.” "^e who le, if 
not equally in eveiy_p_cqt, is yet, as a. whole lu'Kent in every 
part , and precisely for that reason the category of pirt and 
whole is inadeo uate to express the ir relab on. Somewhat 
after this fashion we must conceive the structure of any 
individual whole of lesser individuals Why, in_ spit e of t he 
analo gy, it is desirablejiot.tojpeak_of the_whole_of Reality 
as a " Seif. " will be.madejelgLjgr_ as we pr oceed * 

§ 8 The_view we have formulated is perhaps more 
closely akin to Spinoza’s conception, of the, relation, of the 
human mmd to the "infinite intellect of God ." than to any 
other historically famous theory According to Soino za. 
indivi dual human mind is an "eternal mod e of con saousness 
^uchj taken tog ethe r with al l other such 'modes.* makes 
up the , infinite inte llect., of God " The meaning of the 


) See tn/ntf Bk. IV. chsp 3, where we shall fiod that the rdsd^of the 
mdividoal self to a soaal waole probably fomubes a stil! better, tbonfh not 
altogether satisfactoiy, lUostratton of ocr pnnaple. 
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epithet “eternal” we cannot, of course, enter into until we 
have discussed the relation of the time-process to experience 
The res t of th e _definition pretty clearly coincid es., in its 
general_sense_with the viewjverEaTO. tried to expoun d of the 
nature, of the re lation between the supreme eiroer jence and 
itS-Constituent_expeaences. For the " modes ”of Spinoza 
are definitel y tho ught Tof as genuinely, individual manifest 
te^ns of the natiire of .his nltimatej?ahtj^j^bstanc!;%r 
"£p3 " TfiBr ind ividuali t y and their infinite mnldplicit y 
is no result oLillusion.. or ill^'timate abstractio n. ^AnSTon 
the other hand, “ substance^i tsel f is genuinely indmdua l, 
. it is no mere abstract name for the common properties of a 
number of ultimately independent things. 

Most of the adverse criticism which Spinozism has met 
with, as far at least as regards its doctrine of the natuie of 
the human mind, seems to be based on misapprehenrion 
about the first of these points Fromjiis.nse oLtheoumerical 
ca tegory of whole and part to express the.iielatiQn-between 
substance a n d its m odes. .Spinp» has inc orrect ly l^eiL^ffl 
to.be jlenyinE, t he fart of the g imuine ihdividuality.oLfo°- 
finite experien ce, and therefore to_be'declanng..tbe..wiy. 
existence of ihe. fin ite to ^ mere bas eless..illusion. With 
his doctrine as thus misinterpreted, ours has, of course, 
no sinfilarity. Nothin g is explained_away_bK., c^h^jt 
" illusion”, t he "illusory" fa ct is there in spite of the h^o 
names you choose to bestow on It, and demands’explanahon 
no less than any other fact aims not _at_ dis- 

missing finite .fodiyiduality_as_illuslon^buLat aspertaii^ 
9h¥Uti^ns,j*at-ate.itsJimit5,AndJipwjt.stMdsrf3^^ 

tojhacompjete individuaLwhoIe oLexpaTS^wm^Pinma 
calls the inir atus tnt^lecttt sj)(t} , , . . , , 1 ,, 

The mention of Spinoza will no doubt 
reader the famous doctrine, which has playrf so 1^ a 

part in the subsequent development of philosophramonistn, 

of the double “aspects” or iw 

from Spinoza that modem Monism hasjearnei the 
that th^enM_and_phJ5igI_qrdn2^.^^latrf 

parallel but distinrt manifes^pris.orX“Smon ujderl^g 
J&IitjLSO that to evety.mem.bcr of one order foerecow- 
spon^a. determin.ate„member o.f the othe^ 
thus_everywhere .inseparable. and 

“jaraliel" expressions o.f a. nature which is neither mental 

K’tlrsr.sjs'iS'Si 

m3i'm tl»t of Pollock or JoJcWm. 
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nor.phystcal On this fundamental point our theory, as wilt 
have been seen already, completely parts company witb 
Spinozism That the nature of one and the. sa me c ommon 
whole should be equally m^ifested in two ent irdv irre- 
duableforms, is a-patentjmpossibility. jEither the unity of 
Ibe whole or. the absolute disparateness of its twin mani- 
festations must be surrendered if w e are to tii ihk,cbhsistentlv 
Hence we cannot avoid asking in which of the two series 
the assumed common nature is more adequately expressed 
According as we answer this question we shall find ourselves 
led in the end either to thorough-going Materialism or to 
thorough-gomg Idealism For our own part, the perception 
that Realit y is exp^e nce and_nothing- else .has .already 
committe d JUS to the viewJthat both of &e seemingly dis- 
parate.series must Jn.the.end.be. mental (Thus p u r doctri ne 
may be said to be much what _Spinoza’s_would_be_tf, the 
a ttribute o f "ex t ension" were removed from his schem e. 
Md the w@e of Tte alitv identified w ith the “ infiriit^intellect 
ofjGo'd.^ ' 

Consult fiifther: — B.'^Bosanquet, EssenUals of Logic, 
lect 2; Logic, vol il. chap 7, F, H. Bradley, Abear- 
ance and Realip, <ia^s 13, 14,20; L T Hobhouse, 
of Knowledge, pt 3, chap 6, “Reality as a System", 
H. Lotze, Meiaphysk, bk i chap 6 (Eng trans, vol i 
pp 163-191),) S Outlines of Metaphysic, \dK.' 

1 chapa z, 3; bk. lii chap 6, J. E M'Taggart, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, chap 2 

> S«c faxther on the *' Farallehsbc ** doctnne, IV chap s. 
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BEAUTY AND ITS APPEARANCES— THE 
DEGREES OP BEAUTY 


X BealiQ' bdng a. angle Remade w}iDle» the natnre of its coostitoeBt 
dements is ody finally intell^ble ur fiie light of file whole system. Hence 
each of its ** appearances,” if oonsdered as a whole m itself, most be more or 
less contradictory ga fiat some ''appearances” exhibit the stractnre of 
the whole more adeimtely fiian others, and have therefore a^higher 
of reali^4 8 3 Thu conttphon of degree of reali^ may be illiutrated 
by oompansoa with the taccessive orders of infinites and mfimtcsmals in 
Mathematics. It would be the buk of a complete FhilosoiAy to 
the contents of the world to their proper place m file senes of '‘orders of 
reality 1 4. In general any snbordmate whole it real in propoitiOD as it is a 
aelf-contamed v^ole. it u a self-contained whole in proportion u it u 
(n) comprehensive, (d) imtemaae , that 1^ a thing u real jvst so fiu as it is 
trdy inmvxduaL f 5 The two entena of individoali^, thongh dlimatdy 
coincident, tend in particolar cases to fell apart for oar msighL owmg to the 
hmitabon of hnman knowledge, f 6 Ultimately only the whole ^tem cl 
expenence is oomplctdy mdividaai, all other momduabty is appnwuMtfc 
1 7 In other words, the whole wsto of expenence is an infinite mdindori, 

I all saboidmate individnahty u finite. Comparison of fins oositiOD with iw 
doctrines of Leibmts. j 8 RecapitttJatoiy statement of the rclaaoo or 
Reah^ to its Appearances. 


§ I REALnX we have seen, fe_t^I)e^t>u£ht_of_as a 

cvstemati e whole forniing _a-Single_individual_expenence, 

JwaTfe compose d of .elements-OL-rongtatuents^hidi. are 

m-AeuL.±utnjndiwdwl_«»®M 1“ 

stituents the nature of the whole swtenj manifests iteelf 

in a special way. Each_of thm£Pne^‘« ‘tsown peculiar 

content_to_tte_whole,S'item, as fte 

change of any one of them would ^Jter the chafer of the 

wholl so it is the nature,of_thejivhoJc whi*. dete^nes the 
characterif_each Af-itsjconstitaepts. In this way t^e-Whole 
and its constituentmembers^rejmcoinpletejnterEenetration 

andjbrin.a_perfect.systematic_upi^. In the happy phi^ 

of Leibnitz, we may say that i^h^ thejEartjd cadences 
reflects the whole, system .from its,o.wn peculiar point of 
Sew^’^If we call the completed system, as it is for itself. 
Reality fiareree//e>>a^e^may.9ppropn3tely speak of. the 
irtW «P=nenies.in which its_iiajure is diversely mani- 
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fested_as its. Appearances We must remember, however, 
that to call them a^ipearances k not to stamg Uiot as_diuspty 
o.r_unrcal. Th.ey. wll _gnlj^be illusor y or un real w hen we 
forget .that they, are .one, and. alLpartial.asp_ects.or manifeste- 
ti.ons.oLa .whole.oLwhich.none.ofJhem.adeq uately exhaust s 
the contents. 

When we forget this and treat any partial experience as 
though it were the complete and adequate expression of the 
whole nature of Reality, — in other words, when we try to apply 
tpjexistencejirJ^e.universe as a..whole conceptiqiis which 
are_only__yaJid for spea al as pect s of existen ce. — we shall 
inevi tabl y fin d ours elves led to contradictory and .absurd 
results. Ea3i partial aspect' of a~ total system can only be 
ultimately understood by reference to the whole to which it 
belongs, and hence any attempt to treat the part in abstrac- 
tion as itself a self-contained whole, — or, in other words, to 
treat_Ae_concepts_with_whichjwe have.to..work in dealing 
with, some special aspect. of .the, world of experience as 
ultimately valid in their application to. .the whole system, — 
is_bound_to_issue_in. .contradiction. Again, just because 
our knowledge of the structure of the system as a whole is 
so imperfect as it is, our insight into the structure of its 
constituents is also necessanly limited. Hence it will 
commonly happen that, eve n wi^o the limits of their 
applicability, the special conc e pts of our various sciences are 
not, when tooug ht out free f r om internal c ontradl^on. For 
instance, we are led to absurd results when we try, as 
Materialism does, to intcgiretjdic.whole .system. of_ ex- 
perience in terms of t^ concepts used in the purely physical 
scimces , and again, even in riieir restricted use as physical 
categories, these concepts seem incapable of being so defined 
as to involve no element of contradiction. 1 

In both these senses all A ppearance implies a n e lement 
of contr adictio n; onlyJTorlan.in sigtit which could taJce in 
at once .the_whole_system. of exis tence wo uld i ts detai lsn£ 
co mplete ly cohe rent and harmonious. But this does not 
alter the fact that, so far as our insight into any part of the 
whole and its connection with other parts is self-consistent, 
it does convey genmne, though imperiect, knowledge of the 
whole. Thoug h our deta iled insightjnto . the_stnicturB.qf 
the wh ole ihav never reach tfi e~ ideal of perfect _self-oon- 
sistencv._vet.it may approidmate .to that ideal injlifferent 
degrees, at different sta ges, or with refe rence to d ifieren t 
aspects . And the closer 'tEe approximation the less the 
modification which our knowledge would require to bring it 
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into complete hannony with itself, and the greater' therefore 
the element of truth about Reality which it contains 

In particular, we must carefully avoid falling into the 
mistake of thinking of the Reality and the world of its 
appearances as though they formed two distinct realms In 
a_sy stematic unity , we must remember, the wh ole can ^ t 
only, in^ojrar_asjt_ expresses its nature in thesi^tem ofit s 
parts, and ag ain, the parts ca n have no bring except as the 
whole expresse s, itself_thron6di- them To the d^ee to 

which this condition is departed from by any of the types of 
system familiar to us, .those systems fall short of being 
perfectly systematic Reaht y,. then, being a systematic 
wholly can have no being apart from its appearance, though 
neith^any_oL.them!.taken .singly, jnpt-yet the sum of ft em 
tho ught of collectivelv.^ can exhaust its contents 
thou gh no appea rance is th e v^le of Reality. J ojone. o f 
th em all do es the whole Reality fail to manifest i tselfjaA 
whole The whole is truly, m a whole, present i n.eadi-apd 
every part, while vet no par tis the whole. * 

We may once more illustrate by an appeal to our own 
direct experience. Consider the way in which we set to 
work to execute any systematic scheme or purpose, , me 
mastery of a particular science or a particular business^ we 
have in such a case a central aim or purpose which in the 
process of execution spreads out into a connected systm 
of subordinate ideas and interesfe welded into one by tee 
reference to a common end which pervades^ the whole, ine 
supreme or central aim is only realised in the successive 
reSisation of the subordinate sta^; 
it is what sustains ail the members of 
no existence apart from them, though it is idra . 

with any one of them nor yet with their sum collectively 

consider^ our conviction that Realty i^ingleAyste^® 
iim^ perva ding and manifesting ^ 

prac^hfe^jntfeSdSHs exhibit .more.oftiie 

te'the ^which « the tdoinfieiUon of ^ppineB (o 

the of “dl ™l.d.tr« .ginet » view like oor owo. 
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full character of the w hole to wh ich they belo ng 
T he “point s of view” from wUchrach minor system_reflects 
the whole. Uio u^h all ^e. n eed not _be_ al l equdlv true. 
Though the whole, i n a genuine system, must be pre sent-as 
a whole in every part it need notjbejequall v presen t in 
dl ; it ma y well_go/..be "as full, as perfect in_a l^_as_hearL” 
To take a concrete example, a cluster of nTas^particles, a 
machine, a living organism, and a human mind engaged in 
the conscious systematic pursuit of truth, are all to some 
degree or other s}rstematic unities, and all to some degree, 
therefore, repeat the structure of the universal whole to which 
thqr all belong. But it does not follow that all manife st the 
structu re of that whole with equ al adequacy and_fulness. 
Indeed, any philosophy which admits development as a 
genuine feature of the world-process must maintain that they 
do not, that the nature of , die whole sys tem of Reality is 
exhibit ed with i nfinitel y greater adequ acy and clearness in 
the working of ^e c onscious mi nd tha n fn tte changes jif 
configur ation of the system of mass-n^cles pr_ eyen_ &e 
vital proce sse s of the physical organism. 

In practical life, too, one of our most ineradicable convic- 
tions is that t here ar e degrees ofworth which coincide with 
deg rees of the adequacy with w hich p ar tial sy stems Mehibit 
the nature of the l arger wdmles to which they belong . For 
instance, among the different mental ^tems which may 
be called my partial "selves,” there are some which I call 
“tnier”-than others, on the ground that the5r_jnpre_fiilly 
reveal my w hole c haracte r as__an indiyiduaL human being 
My whole character undoubt^ly appears in and determines 
ail the subordinate systems which make up my mental life. 
Eac h of them is the whol e character in a special aspect or 
as reactin g upon a speciaLsvs tem of s uggestions, but, some 
of them contain.the whole i n a more developed and expl icit 
fo rm than o thers I am in one sense myself wherever I 
may be and whatever I may be doing, and yet I am “ more 
myself” in health than in sickness, in the free pursuit of 
self-chosen studies than in the forced discharge of uncon- 
genial tasks imposed on me by the necessity of earning an 
income. 

We ought, then, to be prepared to find the same state of 
things universally in the relation of Reality to its Appearances 
In a world where “higher” and”" lower,” “more” and “le^” 
true have a meaning, s ome of the lesser systems in y^ch 
the naturc_ofthe. whole, is expressed_mnst be fuller and rnore 
adeq uate re presenta tion s of tha t nature than others. This is 
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as much as to say that it, would , requ ire comparatively little 
transformation_of_some_Q£_the partial systems recop iised 
lij^.gutJtnowledge_to_shQW hottjthe_CQmmoajiatpte_oDS 
whole system of Realittr.is. e xpressed m them ; in other cases 
the amount of transformation req uired to show how th e, 
wh ole repe ats itself in the part woul d" be much more e x- 
tensiire. To take a single instance, if our preceding analysis 
of the general nature of Reality is sound, we can see much 
more clearly how that natuie reappears in the structure of a 
human mind than how it is exhibited in what we call a 
physical thing, and we may therefore say the human mind 
expresses the fundamental character of the whole system 
much more fully and adequately than physical nature as it 
exists for our apprehension. More briefly, the same thought 
maybe expressed by saying that Reality has d^reei^ and 
that the Jbr ms of Appea rance in which i ts common nature js 
mnsyiilly and_elearly manifested have the h ighest de giges 
^ reality. 

S 3 . This conception of Reality as capable of degrees may 
at first seem paradoxical How can an ything , it will be asked, 
be more or 1^ "real ” t han an ything jslst ? Must not any- 
thing either be entirely real or not real at all ? But the same 
difficulty might be raised about the reco^'tion of degree in 
other cases where its validity is now universally •admitted 
Thus to some minds it has appeared that fe(^can_fiSJ!S 
ftnrm-s rtf the infinite or the infinitesini^; aU.infiaitgiMia 

-~~r — — a.^ 1 Minal 
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mamfests itself m its various appearances In the sense that 
it is the same single cxperience-qfstem whidi appears as a 
whole and in its whole nature in every one of the subordinate 
experience-^tems, they are all alike realj and each is as in- 
dispensable as every ,other to the existence^of A^whde. In 
the sense that thc^whole is more explicitly prerent in one than 
in another, there is. an. infini^ of possible degrees of reality 
and_unreality. We should be justified in borrowing a term 
from mathematical science to mark this double relation of 
the appearances to their Reality, and speaking of them as 
successive orders of Reality, And we might then say that it 
is one of the principal problems of a complete Philosophy .to 
^o^^n and arrange, in their proper sequence as_far as die 
limitations of our knowledge permit,, the orders .qfRrality,. 

§ 4. Such a task as this could only be cairieiT out by an 
intelligence equally at home in metaphysical analysis and in 
the results of the special sciences, and would form the proper 
work of applied Metaphysics In a discussion of general 
metaphysicM principles it.is.suffi(aent.to indicate the general 
nature of^e criteria by wUeh.die degree of reality e^bjted 
by any sp ecial partial system jnust be determined. Now, this 
general nature has been already made fairly clear by the 
foregoing inquiry into the unity of Reality. R eality , we 
have seen, is one i n the sens e of b«pg,ari in diridual self- 
contained jwholejjfjexperience. An^ its individuality means 
that it_ js._the_S3^tematic_embs>dimenCbOt_singlc_c^.exent 
st ructure i n a plurality o f elements or par ty, which depend fo r 
t har whole chara cter up on the fact that thy are the embodi- 
ment-oLprecisely_thisjtrncture. If this is so, we may say 
that degrees^pf reality_mean. the .same, thing _as_degrees of 
individuality, and that a .thingjs. real precisel y to the same 
metent to which it i s truly individual . 

A. thing, ftat is, no mdtter of what kind, is r^Jy what it 
spears to bei jurt in re far as jhe thing, asjt apprars for our 
knowledge, is itself a lelf-con^hed arid therefore 'unique 
systematic whole. Or, in other words, jiist,in.so_far_as_what 
■W.ej;ecogn,ise^as_pne .thing xhQvra_itsel|i.in_^ fac.e_of philo- 
sophiral_criticis.in.and.anal3^s, tg_be^selfcontaine.dsystem- 
aticjvhole, so far are.we truly appreh endin g that, thing as 
a manifetatio n of the fundamental "character o f Reality, of 
seein g it as it really is. and s o far doe s our . know ledge give 
us g en uine Reality . On the other hand, just so far as what 
at first seemed a self-contained whole is discovered by sub- 
sequent analsais not to be so, re far have we failed to see the 
facts in their true place in the single whole of Reality, and so 
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far is our knowledge affected with error and unreality. Or, 
again, the niorejTuly^ything ^is^a. sfclLcpn tained individual 
^ u ^oltL t heJiigher i ts place in the scale'of Reality " 

When we ask what are the marks by which one thing 
may be shown to be more of a mie individual whole than 
another, we shall find that thqr may be reduced to tw(^ both 
of which we can easiiy see to be in principle the same, though, 
owing to the limitations of our insight, they do not always 
appear to coindde in a given case. One thing is aienspanhts 
"more truly an individual whole than another, (i) when the 
wealth of detailed content it embraces is greater, (2) when 
the completeness of the unity with which it embraces that 
detail is greater. Or, the degree of individuality .p g^gssed. 
aiyJystem depends : (l) oa.i'ss.tmn prelunnvm^ (2) on 
“ its tutemal svs teinatuaitcn The_more_a thingJncLudesjii 
eiristenee and'the m o re harmoniously it indudes ih the m ore 
individuallt S~ 

It is manifest, of course, that these tyro diaiacferisScsj)! 
a systematic whole are mutually i nterdependent For, pre- 
cisely b ecause all Reality is ultimately_a_single_egherfflt 
syst^, Jhe_mgre tfierii is o'ut^de any par@_ systenijht 
grrater must b e the dependence _of_it5_cpnstitHeii6.fe!j>P‘ 

rh'aScter uoon their connecban JvitlLreality.outeideLan^the 

leKoipSiemust thTsystem.be of.complete.explanatiopJroni 

The more the partial system embraces, the 

will its constituents be determmed by relation to anj^nfi 

exoression of a singl e pnnap le_ofjnt^aljfeus.tyre, - . 

Sality ; and thf fon, 

interconnected, the 4 j-tge Greater thejntemal 

side the system in SSii^^-Of-the 

^j6yaSt^-^,^'Sfcc-or«a,«d.d.» 
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tion of knowledge depends, upon its. extent The wider our 
knowledge, the greater, on the whole the degree to which it 
exhibits organic atructure , the systcmati.sation of science and 
ib'cxtension ultimately go together Yet at any one moment 
in the development of knowledge the recognition of fresh 
truths may necessitate a temporary introduction of dis- 
organisation and discrepancy among the accepted principles 
of science Thus in the history of geometry the recognised 
principles of the science were temporarily disorganised by 
the admission of incommensurable magnitudes which was 
forced upon the early Greek mathematicians by the discovery 
that the side, and .diagonal .of a square have no common 
measure, and the discrepanry _was only removed when it 
became possible to revise the principles of the theory of 
numbers itself So again at the present day there is a real 
danger that premature anxiety to give the study of Psychology 
precise s3rstematic character by an exact dehnition of its 
subject and its relation to the various physical and mental- 
sciences, may stand in the way of the extension of our know- 
ledge of the facts of psychical life. We have often to purchase 
an important extension of knowledge at the cost of temporary 
confusion of principles, and to be content to wait for the 
future readjustment of facts to principles m the course of 
subsequent progress 

So in our moral life we judge one mMjsjdiaracter more 
individual than .another’s, eithe.r<>n the gipund*of the superior 
breadth of his interests, or of_the_superio_r_cqnsistency_with 
which hisjnterests are wrought .into a sejf-.consistent whole. 
The man of many interests has so far a truer individuality 
than the man of few, and again the man of steady purpose 
than the man whose energies are dissipated in seemingly 
conflicting pursuits But &e hro criteria dp not.alw^s, for 
Q ur ins ight, coincide. An increase in variety and breadth of 
interests may be accompanied by a diminution in coherency 
of aim, and a gain in coherency of aim appears often to be 
bought by concentration upon a few special objects And 
we should find it hard or impossible to decide, where-the 
two aspects of indiidduality.appear_to fall thus.apart, wheAer 
the_man-oLmany.interes,ts. and relatively ji.s?!iKited energies, 
or_&e.mari _of few mtere_sts_.and. intense concentration upon 
them,. exhibits__the~ higher . individ ualit y. For what looked 
like self-dissipation in the pursuit bf disconnected objects 
might really be the systematic pursuit of a consistent purpose 
too wide to be clearly apprehended in its unity either by 
contemporary observers or by the actor himself, yet apparent 
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enough to the reflective historian reading the significana of a 
bfe by its whole effect upon society, and what seemed at Ae 
time the single object of the man of one idea might similarly 
be found in the light of the sequel to be the hasty combua- 
tion of radically inconsistent aims.* 

Such reflections, however, only show that our limite d 
insightJsJnsufiici ent to ass ign to .ev ery appearance with eer; 
taintjL itS-own-jlaceJti_the or dered system of appearances ^ 
through which the singl e Reality expr ases itself They do 
not toud our general position, that whe re comprehenave - 
ness and_harnio.ny_a »» be see n to go together, vfe are 
i ustifi ^Jn_using.tiiem.as_the_mea sure of the i ndividtiality 
and therefore of the reality of the partial system in whui 
we discover ^em. It is on such grounds, for instancy tiiat 
we may safely pronounce that an organism . wdu^^S-the 
living unity of its members, is more in diyiduaLand-thejefoie 
a_highejtreality,that a mere aggregate .of pre-exisfang uaLtii 
in which the nature of t he parts i s wholly or j nainly 
independent of the, struc ture of the wh ole, and again, that 
a mind-cons douslv and sv^ema bcrJlv p ursuing a cohew nt 
self-chosen system of ends is more individual, and 

agM a highe r reali tv.Jhanj:aD_orgaiiism_gactingJccord- 

ingjto_ihejMaporary_ebaiactra:_pf_its_env!£OTino!Lsn’-J*s- 
momentary internal condition in ways which 
systematic e xecutio n .ofiLConnected.s.^gm£pLemk And it 
b clear that, if only on thb ground, we should have to «y 
that we ar e nearer the..t fflthjnjhiakfeg_^ thp _ iiidi y^ 
whole of gnm plete Reality as an org anfeg^ianM^ii^ 
of irSatragmeeate,.and_n(arerJhe!SffiIlBnj£*iDS^ 
of E^I^r^ilarly in’our judgments upon our o^ 
liveil^d character Sp_ far_BA.oS£_life-^^^-^' 
bteadth_and_againjnois.cpnsaoi^.an!&P£j;®^^^^P 

unr^ Ss*point wejnay_obseEyeom:_m^ph3^isL^fe^ 

of r^ty coincide w5^ur_ethi^OTt^oAofm^v|^ 

foRrimorality too we esteem one life worthier than 
iUiiuf Ibl July 19 “ 
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another, either for the superior comprehensiveness of its 
ideals or for the thoroughness with which they are wrought 
into a harmonious whole of coherent purpose The. better 
man is.eith er the m a n of the wider ideal, or ag ain^the man 
of completer and p urer self-devo,tion_tpJiisJdeal And th us 
for_MQ*«lity.the, measure of our worth, as for hfetaphysics 
the meas.ure of our.reality, lies. in. our, individuality. And 
for Morahty no less than for Metaphysics indivi duality is 
pre-e minentl y a thing of degrees In both casK, agam, the 
same difficulty besets us as soon as we attempt to use our 
criterion for application to particular cases Its two aspects 
fall apart , it is not always the more comprehensive ideal 
which is served with the higher fidelity of purpose. And 
so our actual mora l lud gments on the wo rth-of-particular 
men , like our metaphysical judgments on the order of reality 
to which particular things belong, a re o ften necessarily 
uncertain and fluctuating We rate one man morally high 
ibr the comprehensive rationality of his ideals, though he 
suffers from a lack of concentrated energy, another for the 
steady and earnest purpose with which he follows what we 
perhaps deplore as a contracted ideal. 

§ 6 One more point of supreme importance concerning 
the rela tio n of th e lesser individnalsio-the perfect individual 
which is the absolute whole of Re ality. Now that we have 
learnt what is meant by degrees of individuality, we can 
sec that tiiere_can, in the last resort, b e only on e perfec t 
and com plete, individual^jthejvhple of_RSlity_il3elf, and 
that the subordinate indivi duals can' never be wholly and 
entirely i ndi vidual in them selvK For to be^ a_ complete 
individual would Jie, as we have seen, to be_a_ whole system 
absolutely ^elfcbntained 'and ,explicable_solely by, reference 
to int enial~structure Whatever requires, for the full under- 
standing of its systematic character, reference to existence 
outside itself, we have seen, roust also, so Jong as it is con- 
sidered apart from the rest of existence, be internally wanting 
in complete systematic harmony, and thus must fall doubly 
short of the ideal of individual!^. 

And precisely because .tiie whole of experience is a 
single s vstem._no lesser system within, the whole is entirely 
explica ble in t erms of its own internal sb ucture. For. a 
Cill jinderatanding of The natiire^^ the^leMer.system, and of 
the way in which it manifests a common character through 
the variety of its elements, von hav e alwa ys, in the last 
resort, to g o_outside .the_ system^ itself, J^ takejnto account 
its lelaHOT to the i ^'t of~ the~ whole system of e xisten ce 
S 
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And for that very r^on no subordinate individual con- 
sjdered in itself, is .a .completely cohe rent s^ f-determi ned 
w^Ie;. For a limited knowledge like our own, which has 
in the main to "deal with subordinate systems as we find 
them, and without that-complete understanding of the whol e 
stoucture of Reality_jwhich would "enable us to see tbeir 
prense place in the whoi^ the s ubordi n ate sy stems them- 
selves, when closely scanned by a resolute philosophical 
analysis, will, inevitably _exhibit some degree of discrepancy 
and want of system atic unity. 

Consider, for instance, such a system as is formed by the 
life-work of a man of marked " individuality” On the whole, 
the life of such a man may fairly be said to be the systemahc 
working out of a consistent scheme of purposes But this is, 
after all, only approximately the truth. It is not the case that 
the nature of the central or dominant p urpose o f die sche me is 
of itself enough to" determine the nature and o rde r of tKesuc - 
c^ive sta ges whiA it finds-expr ession . We have to take 
into account factors in the man’s “heredity," and again into 
social and physical environment which form no part of the 
nature of his central dominant ideal and yet influence the 
manner of its fulfilment We are thus thrown back for out 
full understanding of the “individual " ^tem m qneshoa 
upon circumstances which are, so far as that system is con- 
cerned, "accidental," O. which are equally with itsel^rt 
of the whole system of experienced fact without our l»ng 
able to see how it and they form a wider coherent whole. 
The subordinate individaal,,^ause incapable.of_ex^«feon 

solely' from within, is' in th^raid_P3ly_a£{^mately 
whenevei^\ve_^Iate — ' ~ 

far enough, fomrtolTpoint wh^ wc-hai^^^^^ 

anTto therefore 

"collocation” This is why, as has already been sain, luii 
k^^irof oujua.w!L«n,s_and_rnterests^_.a^mu^^ 

^SfematoliSSe jwodd_comcidejwith cc®pletejais^anto 

^Xictule of thejyholejiniyerse We may 
sentiment of a hackneyed verse, and say with equal tiu* 
that untiLyoh kno w what God _aiid_tna;g^, ygjLAS”^ 
li.rCimvwhat the " flower in the cia nnigdi^Ljj, 
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[some element of contradiction f or our philosophical at^ysjs 
precisely^ because, we^rannotjn .the_eji3_see^fullx any ^ 
i appearan c.e..is..relate.d_to„the ..whole o f Real i^ But we 
must carefully remember that if aopeaiancesr taken by 
ftemsdyes,.are _contradictpty,_th^is. notj because^^ are 
appearances, but because, as s o taken, they are airib Mme 
extot_««^appeara_nce. The conclusion of tic whole 
matter is, that the_indiyid.uajl^qf.anyflung_less^t^n Jhe 
ulti mate whole of be in g is a matter of dew ee and a pproxi- 
matio n. W.e_shall_be equally in^ error if we assume that 
becaus e no subo rdinate system iT fully individual, some are 
not_moteJndii!iduaLand_fterefore more r eal than others 
or if we declare that, because whatever is rea l at a il must 
b e in it s degree individu al, therefore ever y element of 
Reality is complet ely real in its isolation The fir st e rror 
is that of a one-sided Mo nism, the second that of an equdly 
one-sided Pluralism . „ 

Once more we may note a, point qi^jipincideiice between 
Our_general.met^hysicaL-theojy_of_individualitjL.and_our 
person al ex perience a s moral agents. In so far as each of 
ns is truly an individual, his aims and ends form a ^tem 
with an internal unity pervading its structurCi and therefore 
capable of progressive realisation as a system Yet again, 
because eadi of us is less than the whole of Reah^ , or, 
what is the same thing, because the.q'stemalic unity of 
oiULinner.life is never complete, and our, totality o f inter ests 
relations, .aniLaspirations never a.cpmpletely.self-contained 
ordered .whde, our ideals wilLalways.be found to contain 
aspertsjyhichjviU.not _fully_harmonise, elemente which fall 
outside such a unity ofstauctnre asjtjsppssible.to.eflectwithin 
th e limit'of'bgfsin gle personality. Andttus aU.our victories 
writain an insep wable element of defeat Th e defeated aspects 
of Sie. self. may no doubt, and in general do, in pr oportion 
to the.degree.of ourjnd ividual ity. belong.to the “ lowers and 
relatively, more *' untrue ".self, jet-theyLare_elements_ in the 
whole self, and theirsuppr.^ion is.a.genuine if nece ssary self- 
suppression There is a sense in which an aspect of failure 
is an inevitable feature in the life of every subordinate and 
therefore imperfect individual Human life, even in the mil- 
lennium, as we rightly feel, would not be human life if the 
note of sadness were altogether absent from it Only in 
the single experience of the absqlute_whole can. t he dk- 
cordant notes be finally resolved into a faulU^ harmony. 

§ 7. Technically, we may mark the' distinction' between 
complete and approximate individuality by saying that 
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UiS_absoIute_jvhole_is_an_infinite_indW^aj,_5rfiereas all 
lesser wholes are but finite individuals And here it is im- 


portant to note carefully the true meaning of these often 
much-abused terms. The infinite must not be .confounded 
with the ind efimt e or u nfinish ed Its fundamental pro- 
perty is not the merely~n eg ative one of havi ng no end or 
“last„tem," but t he po sifave_one of having^an inter nal 
structmeyvhich is..theJiarmoniou s ari3 ~complete_expnssion 
of a sing le seif^ns istent_pri nciple . The finite , .again, is 
fin ite not pnmaril v t^dy beca use it has a ‘ ‘last , term,*’ le 
because there is sometEmg else outside it, but beca use its 
“last t erm” is arbitrari ly dete rmine d, tx, determinai by 
something other than the p rinciples of its intemaLs^cture. 
In other words, the essential defect of ~8ie finite is that it 
is not solelyLd.etermined_byjtsffi5m.structuralj)rinciple. 

We can see this even in -the simple case of the familiar 
"infinite series” of arithmetic and algebra. Such 

• is_“ infinite” not merely because you never 
come"to the last term, but because its chara cter is determin ed 
fro m ttttthtt , solely by the principle according to which eich 
term is derived from the one before it; that thp_sen«has 
no ei!d.is.ajimple_cpnsequence_of this positive property of 
self-deter mination But suppose I take terms of this senes 
and lio more, where » is a specified number, the.resultjng 
scnes_is_now _fint^ not primarily because there are 
terms of the same kind outside it, but because rtejiumber 
of terms to be taken is_not prescribed byflie law of for- 
mation of the seriesj but fixed with _reference to some object 
independent of, the ,principIe_ofLriie senra itself In otliK 
words,' only, the infinite^ is. Jnjhe full .sense of the aoros 
a completely self-3etermihed_whole. The finite js the im- 
perfect,' not primarily because there is something outsioe 
it. hut because its contents_are not solely presCTb^ by me 
pnnciple o'f's^cture' wbi<^ftey_embody. I, for ’nstent^ 
am'a'finite brnng.'nofprincipally or merely ^cause there 
are other men in^the world, but 

noses are not a fully coherent systematic whole in themwvvts 
The rie”we Lve taken of indiv.duaJ.ty and the dis- 

1 For . fiillsr eioontioa of lie tooctptwi) of uiKmty bnc idopted I 
U.e.5er^' 

Lite ilLumcf as <re*>p>.TOol ^ 

ch«p. 4, I 
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tinction between finite and infinite individuality is closely 
akin to some of the most fundamental ideas in the philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz. It was the doctrine of Leibnitz that each 
of his monads “ repr^ented ” the nat_ure_of_tiiejivhole_system 
of ^istenc^ te repeated the structure ofjdm whole in its 
own spTOal_structure, from a particular “point, of .riew” 
Accordmg to &e fulness and cleanness of the “ representation,” 
the adequacy with which the structure of the Inonad 
repeated the structure of the whole system, the monads 
were classed as higher or lower Jn .the scale of existence. 
The clearer a monad’s representation, .of the whole within 
itself, the greater the monaPs "activity", the more confused 
the repre sentat ion, the .greater its "passivity ” It followed 
that, inasmuch as no created monad full y ex hibits the 
systematic st ructure bf the whole of Realify within .itself, 
eveiy one contains some element of “ passmiy,” and that to 
be "passivd” primarily. means.not to Jie. affect by extrane- 
ous i nfluenc es..but to contain intemal " confusion ” 

Thus the “ activity ” of Leibnitz exactly corresponds to 
what we have called individuahty, and his -"passivity” to 
that want of complete intemal systematisation which we 
have found inseparable from finite existence The immense 
significance of this definition of activity and passivity in 
terms of intemal systematisation will be more apparent when 
we come, in our concluding book, to discuss the meaning of 
human freedom, and its connection with determination and 
“ causality.” For the present it is enough to note that our 
qs3^octane_is.substantially_that ofJLeibnitz freed from the 
incon^stracy which is introduced into it^y the monadistic 
assumption of the complete mdependence_of the 'ranous 
finite indiv iduals. It is, of course, impossibl e to unite, as 
Lei bnitz tned to do. the two. thoughts Eith er there is 
ultimately prily on e inde pendent i ndividual, the infinite 
individual whole, oi^there is no meMing_in speak ing of 
higher and Iowct .degrees of jhdividuahty. Leibnitz's in- 
consistency on this point seems due enbrdy to his desire to 
maintain the absolute indivi.dudity_pf.the p^cular.human 
“soul,” a'desire .which is’ explaraed,, partly at least, .by his 
anxiety not to c ome in to collision, ps Spino.z.a and others 
had done, with the dfficiil teeology of the penod. 

§ 8 The definition of infinite and finite individuality 
completes the general outline of our conception of Reality 
as a whole, and its relation to its constituent elements 
Recapitulating that doctrine, we may now say that the 
is a sing le all-emb racing who le_of_e xperience or psychical 
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matter of fact, determined entirely from within by.a.p rigcipla 
of i nternal structure , an d therefore completely individnal 
Because the matter of tiie sj>stem is in all its par ts expend 
ence,_the principle_pr.its_stni .cturo must be telrological in 
char acter .^ That Is, the. s ystem m ust be the embodunent 
in a Jiannonious unity cons ciotis_feeling', of a consistent, 
inte rest or me ntal, a.ttitiide. As such we may" call it the 
realisation intiifTerentiy of a purpose or idea, and wejnay 
speak of &e absolute expe rience m t he com pleted expression 
of ah absolu te knowledge or anWsSute ydlL 

But if we do so, we must bem- in mind that there ca n 
be here, n.o .question _of_a_thoug ht which writs upon and 
reconstructs.into systematic har mony a body of data ongin- 
ally supplied to it in a relatiyelyjinlntSlJgiBle MH'discSt 
n ected tor m from some for eipn sou rce; or of a voliti on whic h 
gr adually translates into reality an end o r purpose. original ly 
p resent to it as an unrealised idea . ThejjiBE<^.e£pXJteght'' 
and volition c an.clearly h ave no p lace in an ex pe rience . fot 
which the what and tiie t hat ar e neyer disjoined: as we shall 
by and by see more fully, they involve-existe nce in tu nfej 
and existence in time <an belong onl y to finite. .and[ 
imperiect Hence It is “best, in the interest of intellectnal 
clarity and candour, to avoid the use of such expressions as 
knowledge and will in speaking of the absolute experience; 
at best ti iev are i n large part jnetaph.oncaL.and.atJSPtst 
potent weapons of intellectual dishonesty .* The.constituents 
of the system, again, ar e leper expenence s y5teni5,oLthe- 
sa me general ty pe, in eacho f which the nature rf^gji^Ie 
manifests itself, thou g h “to diheren t_d^tees. 
all fimte in dividuals of vary ing degrees of individually Ine 
more comprehen sive a nd the more jntongllyjini-ngd..by^ 
imm anent princi ple of tele olog ical stnictu re..aich.a,ystePii 
the m ore iii H v indiwdual it is, and t he more ad gjuat^ agg 
it .rev^L the stru cfaiire of ffie"all-eeiyadingjrhpl^ ThB is 
the intellectual justification for our instincbw bdief 
what is for o ur human experience highe5t,and best jrmto- 


• rt wonla not be W to »how tbotte tbe end «n ^Titemetie stractnre a 
teleoIOEBal For nil sneh muc l ur e jij tie ^ remit te n fon n of O lder, end 
denen^m the poSMbiitT of sajmg "here thb Ir fiist tb«t H mcond And 
wlSererwe pte±Sioiderire«r«as5erting the embodiment m delnil of some 

^‘TSlS^cIem tot tf we speak 

with the atolnteindimdoal, we cannot mean oeftM/ ideas oratoo/ 

^dear?yfwhat^ map be, is ^ aetna! ideational or Tolihooal process. 
See Artier. Bk IV top 6, 1 1. 
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ately in the cons titution of the_ univasg most completely 

rear ~ 

Consult further: — F. H Bradley, Appearance and Reality 
chap 24? " Degrees of Truth and Reality ’’ , Plato, Republic, 
vi S09 ff., with the commentary in R. L Nettleship’s Lectures 
on Plato’s Republic, or BosanquePs Companion to Ike 
Republic. 
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In all these respects, it should be observed, the naively 
realistic thought of the pre-scientilic mind treats what from 
a more developed point "of view would he distinguished as 
mental and ph)^ical existences alike Hu man person s, like 
the other things' of "which my environment is composed, are 
fe?Hght_of_as_being_at_once units_and_the possessors of 
diverse, properties, as capable of a. variety of .relations.to one 
another and to other diin|p,_and_as mteracting with each 
other_and_the,rest_of_the_eavironment Thexeco^ition of 
the psychical as an order distinct from the physical, with its 
momentous consequences for general metaphysical theory, 
belongs to a later and much more sophisticated stage of 
intellectual development Also, it must lie noted, for the 
naively realistic intelligence, I am myself thought of as 
simply one object or thing in an environment of things of 
a similar nature, and my relations to that environment are 
conceived as being of the same type aslhe r^abons betoeeii 
its various component parts I too am, for my own thought, 
so long as it remains at this primitive level, simply a thing 
with numerous properties, in various relations to other things, 
and interacting with them in diverse ways.* 

We have called this exceedingly jpnmitive way of con- 
caving the nature of existence " pre-scientifi c." on the ground 
that b.oth.injthe mental deveIopment_p/_the individual and 
in that_ora com munity of in dividuals it_precedes even_the 
most tentative conscious efforts to_ organise thought about 
the world into. a coherent .whola Ail scientific and philo- 
sophical constructions may be regarded as so many artificial 
modifications of this earlier point of view, instituted and 
earned out for the purpose of rendering it more coherent 
and systematic At the same time, our use of the epithet 
“ pre-scientific ” must not be allowed to mislead. The “ pre- 
scientific” view may and does co-exist in the same mind 
with the vanous modifications of it which anse in the effort 
to think consistently. We are all of us habitually "naive 
realists” in respect of those aspects of the world of experi- 
ence which lie outside the limits of our personal scientific 
studies , and even as regards those aspects of existence in 
respect of which our theoretical views may be of a much 
more developed type, we habitually relapse into the "pre- 
scientific ” attitude when our immediate object is practical * 

^ See the admirable account of the ** natural conception” of the world m 
the first diapter of A%enanus, Dtr Mensehltche WcUbeptff 

■ May I say here once for all, that when I oppose iraefue to iotellectual 
speculation, I roust be understood to mean by pnctice the alteration by myscU 
of some datum of giTcn existence. The acting of thought is thus for me net 
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success in action rather tiian lo^cal consistency in thinking 
For the purposes of everyday life, the most "advanced" 
man of science is content to be a naive realist outside bis 
laboratory. 

Again, pre-scienbiic as the primitive attitude towards 
existence in the sense of being unaffected by the de- 
liberate effort after system and coherency of thought^ it is 
so far scientific as to be a real though rudimentary and 
unconscious product of our intellectual need for order and 
system of some hind in our thought about things. It is a 
genuine though an unconscious result of our earliest reflec- 
tion on fie course of experience, and thus a Jrue thought- 
construction, not a passive reproduction of a merely 
matzah It performs in rudimentary fashion, and witfont 
explicit purpose, the same task, of systematising,experience 
which the various scientific and philosophical theories of the 
more developed mind undertake more elaborately and 
conscious intent. It is thus pre^Kientifii^ but not propmy 
speaking unscientific."’- “ '' ^ 

’“As'th'e'ma^ of ascertained fact accumulates and reflec- 
tion upon it becomes more systematic and deliberate our 
primitive conception of the systematic nature of tie rev 
inevitably proves unsatisfactoiy for two reasons, ,New faci 
are discovered which we cannot fit into the old scheme with- • 
out modification of its structure, and, again, the o^wpls in 
terms of which the scheme was originally ronshu^ prove 
on examination to be themselves obscme and.ambiguons m 
their meaning There is thus a double mobTO p^tu^'y 

operative in bringing about reconstruction of ftewgn 

s^eme To the various sciences it fails in ^ 

devise such alteration of the old schematism 

for the indusion of fresh facts ; it is the 

metaphysical criticism to examine the vanous t^ 

the on^al scheme and its subsequent 

view to determining how far they form an ultimately intelUg 

iblc &nd coherent systcDJ Joai '^nra-scientific*^ 

S 2 When we scruHnise Ae onginw S . 

theory of the world from this point of view, we shdl find 
that te four leading features_givejiseJoJqui^to^ysl^- 

ffeneiahty and considerable difficulty 

of which is _on^ gives nse to ths .prQblem oLlhe 

’ the “uutlis” which I know or contemplate «ie not 

cperalca npon mnl altered IheacC of dnnkmf 
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oLthe relations ascribed to the -single.thing,^ves rise .to the 
problems oi Suhtance .anA jQuahtyjiLnA of Relation; the 
belief in the interaction between different things finally gives 
rise to the exceptionally important and difficult problem of 
Causality. The four problems are not altogether discon- 
nected , in particular, it is hard to discuss the sense in which 
a thing can be spoken of as “one," without at the same time 
raising the question how the “one” thing stands to its many 
properties, and again discussing the .general, meaning of, re- 
lation. And the problem of Causality may be raised in so 
general a form as to include the other three. Still, for the 
sake of hat ing a definite order of discussion, it will be well to 
take them as far as may be separately, and to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex. When we have indicated 
in outline our solution of these problems, we shall have to 
ask what is the general conception of a thing which our 
results establish, and whether and on whatlgrounds.’weTre 
warranted in 'believing Jn_the. actual ..existence, ofjthings 
answering .to.qur .conception. The present chapter will be 
devoted to the examination of the first three problems , in 
the succeeding chapter we shall discuss the meaning -of 
Causality, and indicate our general conclusion as to the 
existence of “things" With this result our survey of the 
general structure of Reality will be completed, and we shall 
then proceed in our third and fourth books to examine the 
most important of the special problems su^ested by the 
existence of physical nature and conscious mind respectively. 
^ § 3 Unity of tlu_ Thing — The problem we have to 
face is as follows: in what sense do we call any thing "one 
thing,” and what gives it its character as a unity? It is 
obvious that we may attack this question fronr either of two 
rather different points of view We may ask either, ishy do 
we mark, off just this portion, of our. environment from all 
the rest as a single. thing.among . ma n y things , or, again, how 
is the.oneness which we predicate o f any part of th e env iron- 
ment.so marked.off compatible with the multiplicity of its 
properrira ? The question we propose to deal with in this 
section is the former of the two just propounded , the latter 
shall be dealt with next as the problem of substance and 
its qualities What, then, do we mean by the unity which 
we ascribe to whatever we recognise as one thing among 
a multiplicity of others? We have, in a way, implicitly 
answered this question already by the result arrived at in our 
discussion of the character of the elements or constituents of 
the system of Reality, But whereas, in our former investiga- 
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tion, we started from the general notion of Realfa as a 
s ystem atic whole of exp erience, and wmt on to ask 
character is imposed on tiie elements of such a system by 
their presence in it as its elements, we have now to raise the 
same question from the other side ; starting with our every 
day recognition of our environment as divided into tUnp, 
we have to ask how far_these_things posse ss the chaia^ 
^'ch raust-helong.to.the g enuin ely indivi dual members of a n 
indiv idual whole of-subordi nate individuals. 

PoTthe purpose of the inquiry we must begjn by taking 
the terra thing in the same wide and ambiguous sense m 
which everyday thought and discourse use it We mwt 
reckon among the things which are the topic of discussion, 
human n eisons. animals, plants, g reater and smaller inorg anic 
qias^iin a word, whatev er the mo st matter-of-fact common- 
sense_thinking_recognises_as_ppssessed of a .c haracter i g 
virtrai of_whichJt-can as a whole determine t he cou rse ol 
experience at a given m oment The character or aspect in 
virrae of whrdT such a whole determines the course of ex- 
perience in thrs one special way rather than another, h ly 
this definition excluded from our conception of a thing_j it « 
. not the thing itself but its quality or property or relation to 
some other thing, and forms the subject of our second and 
third problems. Thus we may say of a thing, in the sense in 
which we are using the term, tiiat it is. ahgt has_existena®*- 

a whole here and.nqwm.the series. of..expaiencM„ though in 
saying so we must be careful to bear in mind mat thejiere 
and now of the thing’ s existence are n pLlndivisiMej^ts 

of*spi«5tj3me,J)Ut_conJnupus_sfretdiKot.extension MO 

duration Now, when we ask in what sense such * 
is one, and why we mark ofl^ the Umite which seprat 
one thing from the Other things just where do, it at 
becomes apparent that the oneness ts a 
We seem at first sight able with comparati^y little dif^ul^ 
to decide that the.orgamsm-of.a. 

Se higher.animalsJs_oneihing, 7* 

the lower oiganisms which consist of Joose^' aggre^ro 
colonies of la^y independently functioning cells, we bc^ 

to feel more dMence in m 

though we stni think we can say what is n 

dealing with inanimate massK, while we might 

r;: aSrS^rK' ^ 0 ^“ KrTislon in a 
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particular case And even in the bases where our decision is 
most unhesitatingly pronounced, subsequent, reflection will - 
show that the matter may not be,so obvious as it seems. 
For instance, a pair of separated Siamese twins would un- 
doubtedly be generally held to be two organisms and not 
one, but whether they were one or two before the severance 
is a question we should And it easier to ask than to answer. 

when we try to detect some common principle in our 
various judgments as to whether a thing is one thing or 
several, the following results seem to emerge: — (l) Ajtoing 
is clearly not m ade_o»e. as is sometimes assumed, byjhe 
possession o f _an_unbroken contqur_pr . an .uninterrupted 
t^jiqral existence. The_successipn_of_myjnental_s^{es 
ma y ' make up one mental l ife, and again my organism from 
the cradle to the grave maybe pronounced in some sense one, 
though no one can prove that there are jo_^ps .in jtheir 
tempm^,Kistence Again, even if we leave out of account 
the corpuscular theo rie s of body according to which every 
thing lhat looks _to_us Jike_a .spatiallv_continuous whole wiA 
an u nSiok en eontourJs.jrealltr.comRosed_of_discr.ete_partfcle5 
with interstices between them , it is abundantly clear that 
common s ense regards as. oneJthing the parts of a system which 
works.as.a connected-whole, .quit? inde penden tly of the.exist- 
ence or non-existence of immediate contact.be tweeo them . 

(2) A^in, thejinity. b'f_the one thing does n ot depend 
upon idenh^^f .material, whatever that phr^e may mean. 
jMy or^nistn still remains one thing, though its matenal is 
constantly chan^ng by the lo^ of some elements and the 
' acquisition of oUiers. 

(3) On the positive side, it is clear that the unity we 
attri bute to one thing is t hat of teleolog ical st ructure 
AT Bung is one or many according to the point of view 
from which you look at i^ re. according to the idea or 
purpose in the light of which you study it That is one 
thing which functions .as one, in other words, which is the 
syst ematic embodiment of a coherent scheme of structur e. 
Thus, when we are co nsidering the whole of an organism .as 
subs.ervient.to .fiie_realisation-of.a_unique_individual aim.or 
interest, t he organism is necessarily nid g ed to be on e, because 
injcespect of.that interest it beh aves as a whole., when we are 
stud}ring the specific mode of reaction of a particular nerve, 
for instance, ttie same organism just as naturally appears 
to us a multiplicity of distinct but interconnected things 
Similarly, a system of matenai particles appears one thing to 
us so long as our interest in the system is directed to those 
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ways in which it behaves as one, e^, the exchanges of energy 
between it and other systems external to it Generally we 
may say that whate ver is called one is call^ » because it is 
the systematic expression of a single aim'or intei^t A 
thing, Jn fyt. is one jus t in so far, asjt has the chara cter we 
ascnbed,~in our last cha pter, to a fi nit e individu al Its unity 
is never merest' numencal, but always qualitativeji£jlui^ 
pfcoherent sbai’cture 

Even in our rough-and-ready way of treating continuily 
of contour as evidence of oneness in inanimate and appar- 
ently structureless masses, we may detect the influence of this 
principle. We judge the sensibly continuous mass to be one 
rather than many diings, because in many obvious respects 
it functions as one in respect of its weight the simul- 
taneous displacement of its parts in rotation or tonslata 
through space) Also, no doubt, our judgment is influenced 
by the analogy of our own bodie^ which are sensibly con- 
tinuous We project in imagination into the sensibly con- 
tinuous inanimate mass the same kind of teleological unity 
which we find in our own mental lifis. The sensibly discon- 
tinuous, on the other hand (e^, two inorganic 
separated by an apparently empfy mterval),_is judged to « 
many things rather than one, because^ in imagination, we 
project such an inner mental hfe into each of the discon- 


tinuous parts. 

If all this is so, it would follow that tiieJinejjfjiemarw- 
tion between one thing and ano*er“n never be_drawn.TOm 
ha rd and fast prec ision 
on^lHdFiidual, the embodiment of a 
} idea, the only thing which b fully .and absolu ^y o” 
i the infinite individual Reahty itself. 

' any lesseyiortfenjof.the whpJe^iLbe ^rouncMi 

will depend on the . exteiit_to, which 
systematic individuality, 

The.highestJdnd_oOstte -"Wty we 

that of a life whldi.Js the 

of coherent.puipP5ft Su* a life of aim, 

cur for mLy Sius Z s'aid to be both 

^ .?5- --jS i i gSsi 

omse]y«_asJbeingrach_guljr.^ _ ^ wlmtany one 

from exhibiting such complete 
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internal coherency of stnicture, we shall realise that «ren 
in t he highest case t he unity i s still .a_niatter_of_degree 

This is still more palpably the case unth the lower forms 
of organic life. Not to speak of the well-known puzzles 
which ^e when we seek to determine whether a creature 
which is a colony of largely independent cells is one animal 
or many, our difficulties b^n as soon as we have to deal 
with any type of life below the most fully self-conscious. 
We can say, to some extent, that a Jiuman character is one 
so. long ^.it. isJhe_conscious expressipn^of^systematic 
Dumose. but it is less easy to say in what sense we call an 
animal’s conscious life one. The absence of anything like 
systematic unity of aim and interest from the life of animal 
impulse makes it appear, at least at first sight, more reason- 
able to speak of it as a bundle or collection of distinct 
impulses and instincts rather than as one.' If, in spite of 
this, we still habitually speak and think of the particular 
higher animal as one rather than many, the reason no doubt 
is that we tacitly ascribe to it something like the conscious 
unity of interest which we find in our own mental life, though 
with a diminished clearness. 

When we come to the inanimate world, it seems to 
become purely a matter of pur own sub jectiv e interest what 
we shall c all one thing and what we sh tf call.manyf That 
is one which may be regarded as acting as one whole in 
respect of its bearing upon any interest of ours , that many 
which, in respect of our interests, does not hebave as a 
whole Thus, except where we are dealing with forms of life 
to which we can vdtb more or less plausibihty ascribe some 
degree of conscious unity of aim and interest, there seems 
no valid reason for drawing the line between different things 
in one place rather than in another, except reasons of 
convenience. It is important to bear this in mind in 
applying our idealistic theory of existence to the case of the 
inanimate world. If.the.fou ndations of th e idealistic t heory , 
^ -Sound, every real existence must be a. finite individuri 
experience of some order of individuality,_and.this-ihust of 
course" hold good of that part .of-cxistence which appears to 
us as the inanimate jwld The inanimate 'world must, be — 
as we shall see more fully in the succeeding book — a system 
of individual, experience, which appears to us lifeless and 
^iposeless merely because the kind of life it possesses is 
too far removed from our own for us to recognise it But 

1 Sndi A view of tlie mental life of the KOmi to have heco actnoll^ held, 

for instance, bj the late Frofeosor T H Green. Yet see Green, Works, a. as? 
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we must most carefully observe that to^of,demareation 
between thejfiflereiitJndiyjdual exper iences which constitat e 
the reali^ of that world n eed n ot an the least c oincide e verv- 
whcre with .the Jine which we. for purooses-of o ur own, diair 
betwecn.dilTe^t things. 

§4, Tht Problem of Substance and Quality— IH ok 
important, in the history of metaphysical theo^r, has been 
the other aspect of the problem of the unity of things 
What we call one tlaneissaii, in spit e of its unity, to have, 
Tbmy_quqhttes. It is, eg^ at once round, white, shiny, and 
hard, or at once green, soft, and rough. Now, what do we 
understand by the it to whi^ these numerous attributes are 
alike ascribed, and how does it possess them ? To nse to 
traditional technical names, wh at is the substance to which 
Ae several .quahties belong .orJiT wh ich thei r_inhefg,_aid 
wbatisJ^maonerjjfJheirjtnbe^e^f The lull difficult of 
this problem may be most easily eichibited by considering 
the ways in which popular thought commonly tries to solve it 

(1) One of the commonest and most obvious solutions 
is toJd entiftr the ‘'substance” which has the qual ities, (o&to 
use the more g eneraT scholasbc ^extir^ion. the aaiitntO 
with sgme one.grou p of the th ings prop erties 
ffigawi- as specially important or. permanen t . The_sufc 
,sianeei.is_then.taken,to be just_this.grD.uE_ofj;iprimaiy 
, qualities, and is said to have or possess the,lgsl^nnaiiait 
I " serondar v qualities " For obvious reasons, the 
'huahties have in modern Philosophy usually been identiheQ, 
as.by Gldileo, Descartes, and Locke, mtb those matheiMtiral 
properties of body which are of fundamCTtal , 

for the science of mechanical Physics * And 
not always, fte wavJn which lhe.s ubgtajic&js:a> 5 |j^- 
^_the jecondaiy_guaIities. has been further ^Imn 
saying that theseJ.atte!Laj^ubjecUwj^a_ngwjm 
baVVducedby_theMion'oLthe_E>®^^ 

o ur vario H5j5ense=organs, Neither of -r {hg 

however, necessarily involv^ in the identificafaon 
suteSnro oTflung/ with their funddfcental Tb= 

of the theory consists simply laJhe 

recpgnitio^oLsoms4FP«Es.°LqS^iii?^®®'°^-8®®'^ 


extension 

explanftbott 

Demoaitoi. 


the ■•aconduy ” qwJitis a najotox .ppais to *o 
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pprtance, and the ide ntification of the one "s ubstance" 
\^ch has th e many nron er ties with t hisjyoup. 

. Now, it would be impertinent for us to raise any objection 
to the use of such a theory as a working hypothesis in the 
physical sciences, so long as it does in those sciences the 
work for which it is required. The_objectjof_the_physical 
sciences-as-aJ)ody is. si mply to en able us to descnbe and 
calculat e the coutse of events in nature wifo jie_highest 
degree of accuracy and the_least_complicated.set of formulae. 
If this end is most successfully attained by treating a certain 
group of the properties of sensible things as of primary 
importance and all the rest as mere derivatives of them, this 
fact of itself affords sufficient justification for foe scientific 
use of the distinction. For the special objects of physical 
science any group of properties which thus lends itself to the 
purposes of description and calculation is of primary import- 
ance. But it is no less true that its jmportance-for .ph3^ical 
purposes does not afford._the leas^ ground for regMding_i_t 
as equally rahiable as.a solution of the metaphyseal problem 
of the meanin g of subs tance . For instance, one reason why 
the mathematical properties of body are of such supreme 
importance for Physics is that i n respect o f the m bod ies can 
be trea ted-as-difering, not in kind but _only. jn„ number. 
This is why they are of such inestimable sendee as the 
basis of our calculations as to the behaviour of things But 
it might very well be that the ^ejMturejof things is most 
fully manifested, just , i n those poin ts in whi ch they _are 
different in.kind , from the standpoinf'of the metaphysician, 
a view of non-human nature, however serviceable, which 
rests entirely upon the aspects in which things are most 
alike, may be as superficim as the statistical sociologist’s 
view of human nature. The true bein g of_a ^conc rete thing 
ma y be as inade ouatelv ex press ed bv its ma themafac al 
proper ties_as-the-tnie_character.pf an indi vidual man b y a 
list of anthropom etrical results * 

In point of fart,' we can readily see that the d istinctio n 
betw een " prim ary ”, and ■Jlse condarv” Qua lities._when iiro- 
pounde 3 _as_an_answer_ to_the_problem_about_substence, 
leaves- us_just_wheie .we _weiie_before For (i) we ascribe 
the.pnmary_.qualibes_.to_ Uie “.substance^ of die thing in. 
just.the same fashio n as' d ie sertindary The thingL_ «J of 
such, and. such a config urado n, » of .such and such.a n^s, 
ts solid, etc , just as itjs rough, .or heavy,_or_gr^ Or, 
again, it has co nfigu ration.'inass. s olidity , j ust as it has w eight, 

> See the ihrther elaboration of this analogy m Ek. IIL diap. 3ti2S 
9 ' 
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teste, .colonr. Hence the old problem breaks out again with 
respect to the primary qualities themselves, however the list 
of them may be constructed. Again we have to ask, what 
is the ^ which possesses shap e , mas s, velocity , etc . ? 

( 2 ) Moreover, tfie theo^ . fails to e rcplain the natiupof 
that “possession ” of &e secondaiy^guah'tiesjwhifhjthsqite 
to_the_group_pf-4!rimai3r_qua2ito In'what way, we ask, 
do. t he primy v qualities ha v e or po ssess th e seconda ry ? 
The only s^biiiT attempt to answer this question seems to 
be that of the numerous philosophers (Hescartes, Galileo, 
Locke, etc.) who treat the secondary qualit ies as "subk ct- 
ive” effects of the prima ry qu_alities_upon_our_sense:g!:S't^ 
Now. thisTfamiliaf-solutfon.oCthe problem _seems deficient 
$ log ic. For the one solid ailment whiA has been 
'^iranced in favour of the subjectivity of secondary qualities 
seems to be the contention tiiat they cannot be.i>agiy^ 
without sense-org ans of a special type ; Co lours, it is said, 
^ist .only_for_an_eye, snimds fnr an ear, taste for a tong ue, 
an d so fort h. And differen ces of structure or tempora ry con* 
dition in &e sense.orffan leadjo the per^tiM 3 .ofjdifferent 
secondar y aualititf , ' as when, to take the stock examples, 
everything looks yellow to the jaundiced eye, the same water 
feels warm to one hand and cold to the other, and so lorth 
But these.considerations jeem_jiist,as_ applicable_to .the 
supTOse£^rimary^_asjto_tiieJisecondaiyJLqualiti“-“ 
tiiings~SOTmetrical form, for instance, is imperceptible _ 
apart from sight or touch, motion, again, and consequimuy 
change of configuration, and simflarly ma^ 
ratio of accelerations, require rather sight or * 

perception. Of course, weraa.tepifcof^m,o^^^ 
which we are jot A ctually ptf cgLyrng, just “ ^ 
of an absent colour or smell, and m both cases w . 
reasonmg about motions or masses or colours w smais 
ahstmct altogether from the presence of a ^ 

this does not affect the fact that 

of body are iust as dependent. for_perceptio.n„upon_tfie 
piie«n« of i. with_suitab!e_sense^rgans ® 

MTrfWno^else. Confiffurations, _extensi9ns, ,and„ motions 
^cirno'oneperceivesJiy sightpr 

Rxactlv in me same case as a. colour which no one s^ 

of a'souiidjwhichjiolone. hers The 
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Again, and this is a point of the first importance, ex- 
perience never gi ves us the ‘‘pnmary qualiti^*’ by ifaelf 
Wat we getjn artual experience_is_al'va vs the con junction 
of primary and secondary qtraltries.tn a concrete percepUon 
Thus we never perceive extension apart froni some special 
vistral or tactual Mling of the “secondary” kind. The extended 
has alw^iys some quality of colour, or textrrre, or resistance. 
An„extension .which .is_totallv_devoid_of colou r, tactual 
quality, and everything _which_belongs_to__ the,__s.Qr<alled 
sensible,, non-ma^ematica], or__“ sec ondar y” prop^es , of 
body, b_an .unreal,abstr action. g ot by leaving out an asp ect 
which in ac tual-experience.ap pears inseparaUe froin .^and 
th5erore,presumably..iIlegitimate, Illegitimate tfiat is, when 
ofiered as an account of the fundamental re^'ty of body, 
however useful for the special purposes of natui^ science; 
Thusjthe .attempt to_take the.so-called primaotJlualities as 
the unitary, “substance" which has .or_“ possesses JLlhe 
serandaty.guali.ties,.and_tp_dfepose_of_these_lattet:.asJlsub- 
i ective.” leads to n o satisfactory result The former, too, mast 
be merely qualities possessed by a more ulhmate substance. 

§ 5 . Hence it constantly happens that the same writers 
who treat substance as identical with the primary qualities 
of things, alternate this view with another according to which 
substance. is_an .unknowable u nit of which we can sa y no 
more thim Siat it, whatever it maybe,Js jvhat is_presupp.osed 
in all propositions aboiuTthe ^h aviour of tSng s as tiie “ un- 
known subsjbatum ”, of thdr various. qualities According ' 
to this view, tile, many, qu^ities of.the.thing in .s.ome. inex- 
plicable, maiiner[^flqw”^itiier from.the natiire .of ite.own un- 
kn own substra tum or substance, or from the relations in which 
Ibis ^bstra^m stanTls witii that.of other things.' Our know- 
ledge i^then held to be confined to these consequences of the 
unknovm ultamate character of real things ; we are ignora nt 
it is said, of the subst an ce b oth of physi cal an d of. mental 
eidstence.-we-know. only its attributes or manifestation s. Or 
it is otherwise phrased fiius: ^ do jnot know, wha.t. things 
really are, we know only then- effects on one another and on 

any sense m which ''secondatT** qualities get their meaning from the content 
of sensaboni pnmaiy qnahties do the same. The whole point is that the sen- 
sation 15 not merely (as process) the occaswr of onr cogmQon oU t g ^ hardness 
or softness, but al^ (as content) fersisbes the yeiy meaning of *’ bard or 
*'6ofb” Cf with what follows, am/ chap i 

^ The fonner alternative is t^t of sebolastiasm , m modem saence the latter 
bas been more or less consaonsly adopted by those thinlceis who retain the 
notion of substances The vanons qualities are on this view conseonences of the 
relations m which eadi substance stzmds (o) to other mteracting substances, and 
\i) m particular to the tmlmown subsuatnm of our "consaousness " 
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,out_o\vn -sens^. This is, for instance^the view represented 
by those portions of Locke’s Essay in which emphasis is laid 
upon our inability in the last resort to know tiie true sub- 
stance of things 

^ Now, such a general doctrine as this is manifestly ^en to 
grave objections (i) If we are serious in maintaining tbe 
unknowable character of the substratum of a thing’s qUalib'es, 
it is hard to see how_the,assertion.of.its ewstencejan.beanj’- 
addition to .our- knowledge of Ae_thhig To say that wears 
• Mti^jr ig nora nt of the nature of thi s subs tratiim.only amounts 
to s^ng in oSier words, that we have reall y no ideahow d ie 
man y qu alities, can be qualihes__of_a_smgle_^ng If this is 
so, it does not appear what we gain by talking of the single 
thing at all as the owner or possessor of its qualibes It 
would, we might think, beJjetter_to.abandon-the_confessedly 
unintelligib le noton of a sin gl e substrat um, in w^ch^ e 
qualities '* inhere,” and say that the t hmg, for o ur Jatdle^^ 
is_sinu)Iy^ the many qu alitosjthemsebgs How this ww 
would naveToTie reconciled with the taat assumption of the 
thing’s unity as a substance^ which underlies all the judgments 
in which its attnbutes are predicated of it^ we shall have to 


discuss more fully in the next section 

(s) A still more senous difficulty remains behind. Not 
only is an "unknowable substratum of qualities’’ a snpw- 
fluous luxuiy in metaphysical theoiy, but tile natu^ of ffie 
supposed jelationietween snch_a .substratum md.the.^' 
butM which " flowj’.fromiysunintelligible. We can under- 
stand'ndtber what a substance or substratum totolyd^io 

of qualities could possibly be, nor 1^^ 
qualities of the world of things presented to our 
could “flow "as secondary consequences from " "1° 
such substrata. We cannot conceive how tlungs . 

“be” without this being of theirs 

character, and then subsequently, in virme of Aw rd^« 

^rC^rtbrnTfrom fts^e^We mode. of being or.wAit, 

aVdjegard the lattw as.something which .supervenes on o 

? i^fftomlhe former, or the former as something nbich 

Thingsare.npt 
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first there and_aftcr\\-ards in_sqme mysterious_way_clothed 
with qualities , their qualities are simply their.special way of 
being there. As Lotae'well puts it, all such attempts to 
formulate a theory of the way in which the vihat of things 
flows from a mere that, are attempts to answer the absurd 
question how Being is made.* The notion that things ^aye 
a that or substance. prior to their what or quality, ani^pn; 
"sisting simply in "being” which is not this or that deteiminate 
mode of being, is.thus unmeaning as.well.as superfluous, 

§ 6 Accordingly the whole notion of a substantial unity 
in things behind the multiplicity of their states or qual- 
ities has been regarded wdth disfavour by many students of 
positive science. The qualities being all that interests us 
in things, and the notion of an. indeterminate substratum 
contradictory, we ought, it is argued, to identif y the thin g 
and the series of .its. states_and_quahties without more ado. 
From this point of view the thing c eases t o.be .an. unkno^ 
sornewhat which in .some inyst erious ..way.ArJ- properties , 
it becomes the.properties themselvesrthought.of as a collec- 
tion. Icis no longer. t he unperce ived t/iu which Azrwarmth, 
redness, etc, i^is the wamth, tte_redness, and the rest of 
thesensible quabBra takenrcollectively. For pheno menalist 
Metaphysics, as for associationist P^chologj^TBe' thing is 
a2njundfe of attributes ” and nothing more 

When we ask how, if a "thing" is merely the series or 
sum of its attributes, and possesses no underlying unity to 
which the attributes belong, the whole of our ordinary 
language about things comes to be constructed on the con- 
trary assumption, how it is that we alwav s-talkand.think as 
itevery "bu ndle" of attribute s were ow ned by_something-of 
which we can sa y that.it.Ais_the quality, we are met by the 
pbenomenalist with a reference to Psychology. Owing to 
the fact, which Phenomenalism and Associationism are con- 
tent to accept as ultimate, that seo 5 ible_qnalities are always 
presen ted .to_our perception in definite g roup s, it is' argued 
that the thought of any one.niember of such a group fe rapugh 
to revive by.ass.ociation_the_thought_of_flie_otber. qurdities 
w hich have regularly been presented simultaneously, ynth 
Itse lf or i n imme diate succession Jtojt Hence,- because thus 
associated in our perception, the group comes naturally, though 
illegitimately, by one of those mental fictions of which Hume 
treats so fully, to be thought of as one, though it is actually a ^ 
discrete multiplicity Th e unity of the thing.thus_lies not in ' 
rtself, but solely in .our wav of per ceiving and thinking. 

chaps iBndaofbk i, of bu Afe/a/^yru 
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I concept of. substance .is simply. one fora],ofjthe,“sjTithetic 
i apperception " t e» the process by which we project 

the unity of our own acts of attention into their objects, and 
thus ci^te an orderly world for our own drought out of 
sensations wh/eft as they are given to cis are a chaos fo 
^ndpl^ Kant^s doctone, though intended as a refutation of 
Aiutnc^s Associationism, onfy difiers from Hmne*s- m the 
laj5 on tiie.element-of'suBjective intoKtjn 
Eejce£&OT, the two theories agee on the i]]ain~^int^ that 
. th e bona 'wjiich u n ites the many q ualities of sen se percep tion 
fettg^ne^thingTs .a suyectivejMe, — ^in Hume’s expressive 
phrase, a " fiction of the mind.” ^ 

With the p^chological aspects of this doctrine we are 
not directly concerned in the present inguiiy. For us the 
problem is not by what precise steps the mind comes to 
"feign " a unity in its objects which is not really thci^ but 
whether this conception of a feigned or subjective unity im- 
posed by the mind upon a number of actually disconnected 
qualities is itself ultimately inteiiigible; Thus the meta- 
physical issue may be narrowed down to the following 
question Can we intelligibly hold that a thin g is in .reality 
simpl y a nu mber oi q ualities, not in their own n atura.con- 
nected. whidi we arbi tianlv r egard for.oaiigwn porpqgg5_as 
one?* fn other words, can we say the ftjng. .is..simply 
identical wi th i ts qualities consider^ as a mere sum or 

^ The reader who desires to stadj Kut^s doctrioe m detul in» begin tv 
taku^ up Kent's own ^vltgvmata to the Stttdy of arn future MetoiMsWt whim 
mayte profitsbfy coDsoltcd CTeii hy those who find me Cnttfue of Pure Jteaun 
too diflvse and techmcal, The lat^ and cheapest tianslatian is that indoded ifl 
the Open Cbart Pablishuig Co *s senes of Philosophical Clasdes. 

* Arbitiatilf" because it zs, as all recent p^diolpgy masts, the direction 
of our attention which detemunes er^ qu&Iibes shall be presented tegether, and 
that become ^'assooated ” 


the rfd avoids 

the old associationist mistake_pf. treating perception as a 

m^ljpsyye reception.of>_givetuiiaterM;is tfirtlSji® 

from den^ 

f - own acts.qf attMtion. The ouahties 

^ them 

tqge^gr ongM^,t^yejipment_o f attenti on. Thus the 
unity of substance which common sense believes itself to find 

by the perceiving 

mind tjsM . TOa t is_ givgn_to.itJsii.disconnecte d plniality 
of qualib^, by amending tp_Erp.ups.ofttem as onejtmakw 

ftose groups into the attnbutes of a sinrie wgl.tv This is 
tae essence of tbe doctnne rtf ITanf 
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colla tion, and any fi^er unify of the kind_the_old Meta- 
ph vsics denot es by "substance." a Imental addition of oul 
own to the facts ? 

Now there are two considerations — ^both ultimately re- 
ducible in principle to one — ^which seem fatal to tbe identi- 
fication of a thing with its qualities, considered as merely 
discrete. (l) There can be no doubt that it is larg ely true to 
say that ^given g roup of qualities appear to us to be the 
qualities of one Zthmg_because we attend to th em as one. 
And again, attention is undoubtedly determined by, or, to 
put it in a better way, is an express ion of. our own snbjectiye 
intere sts. But th^e considerations do not in the least show 
that attent ion impurely arbitrary If we take any group of 
qualities to form one thmg because we attend to it as one, 
it is equally true thatwe,attendjs>_it as on e because it afiects 
our subiectiye.pu rpose s or .interests^as-one That group of 
qualities is “ one thing ” for us which functions as one in its 
bearing upon our subjective interests What particular interest 
we consider in pronouncing such a group one, i n what i nterest 
we attend to it. may_be .largely independent oLthe, qualities 
o Xthe g roup, but the fact that ^ grou p does function as one 
inl^pect to this intwest is no “ fict ion ” o r creation _of our 
dwn.uioj^ti expiSSSORof the nat ure o f the group, 

itself, and .is_ indep ende nt of ” o ur min d'”nn precisely the 
3 ame~ se nse in wHch the exi stence and char acte r of any 
single_momber_of_the_group of qualitira is indepradrat. 
There is no sense in assigning the sih^e qualify" to “the 
given,” and the union of the qualities into a single group to 
“the work of the mind”, i n one s ense b oth are t he “ w ork of 
Ae mind." in a nothe r both ar e the exp ression of the_nature 
of the " given ” ‘ 

(2) Again, the insufficiency of the simple identification 
of the thing with its qualities considered as a mere collection, 
may be illustrated by considenng what tbe group of qualities 
must contain The group of qualities is obviously never 
p.resent_in.its_entirefy. at_any moment of experience. For 
the maj’orify of what we call the qualiPes of a thing are 
simply the ways in__which _ the “ thing " behaves in the 
prgence^f various oAa things, its modes of reaction upon 

1 In Ffiychologr this comes out in the rejecbon by the best recent writeis of 
the whole assoaaoonist account of the process of perception, according to which 
the perception of a thing as a whole was taken to mean the actual presence m 
sensation of one of its qualities //us the reinstatemeot bj assoaanon of the 
“ideas” of the others For the modem doctnne of the perception of a whole, 
as distincC from the mere perception of its consbtuent ports, eonsoU Stout, A na/f tit 
P^ehohgy,h\t. i. chap 3, 3 
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a number of stimuli Nottr,.at.anjr moment of the^thfagh" 
exist ence It is., only actually, reactin g upon a few of the 
possibleIsSrmili..,an d thus only exhibiting a kv of it s 
quaji^. The vast majority oflite qualities are at any 
moment what Locke calls "fioweis,” te ways in which it 
tvouid behave if certain absciTt conditions were fulfilled. 
Thus flie thingr to wh ich we as cribe a nu mber of predic ates 
as its qu^KiSjs never the.actjual group o f predic ates them- 
selves. Grass is gnwn, but its greenness is not a fact in th e 
dark; theTsun fe capable, of, melting_the wax,,8nd_this 
^aci^_qualifies it pe rmanently, but it do esji ot actually 
melt' the . wax un less “flie wax_is thq-e. and various other 
conditions are also g^ven, a man is't^peramently cholenc, 
but he IS not actually at every moment of his existence in a 
passion. He is only predisposed to fly into a passion readily 
on the occurrence of provocation, l^st of a tog's q ualib^. 
tlws are mere possibilities^ tiie nature of the thing is to act 
in this or that way under certain definite conditions which 
may or may not be realised in actual existence. Thus the 
col lection of qu aliti es with which Ph en omenalisa _identifiB 



< tbin^ ^jjualities are m ainly m_etg_p.os5i.bilities_doegPeL 
destroy the exi stence of Ae_thing. lt_actD#y^,an^5 
som ehow qu alified by th ese possibihto . 
wrir r pasnn its exi stence wnnot„beJdqitified 
actual rMiiis atioii^of these possibihties in a g rvs£_gpc^l^- 
ten of even'te We m'ijht add as a further ronsiderabon, 
that th e number of su c h possibilities is inde fiiatSJaHBdio& 

not only &e wav s in .which_the,thing,hgs,bfflayeo o,r,^ii 
behave on rhe,ncpiirrmce of co nditions__a t,ptgent,iip3^ 
ocisjtent, but als o all Ae wa vs in_w hreh it wo nldJ>eh^.on 
the occiIiience_of,cgndLtioos_wJuch,,3re,ffl!?vt-r=^“--’'J 
actu al erostence . But the P^woos 
itself suScSn^the moment its signiBc^ce is 
* to dispose of the notion that anydung can be .merely 
"t identi«l_with.a.grfflip. 

‘ The heme of the_tbings_m.ust_be,sought notjn mejc^al 

the group of sen sible-qualitigStbul.ia,^fee,^ 

ae ouaEBS^ wh iEh-WO-Uld_be_exhibjtedjn 
i«5PQnse_tojarymgseteofcgnditions ’ 

1 Tn,., .. IS tnie of the so railed pnamy qraliUra of thliigs is of^ 
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§ 7- Considerations of this kind compel us to forego the 
attempt to find the substance or being of a thing in the mere 
sequence of its different states considered ^as an aggregate 
To make Phenomenalism workable, we are forced to say 
at least that the thing or substance to which the various 
atybjutes_are_assjgnedJs_the “ of ite states," or again 
is "the.gtaife of. rela tion of its -va rious qualities .” Sudi a 
definition has obviously a great advantage over either of the 
two we have just rejected. It is superior to the conception 
of the thing as_an_unknovm substratum of qualities, since it 
explicitly ex cludes t h e abs urd notion _of_a _wprld_of things 
which. first are, without being in any determinate w av, and 
then subsequently set up determinate ways of existing 
among themselves. For a l aw, v^e.not the same thing as 
thejnere 'Collection o f .occu rrences in wh i3ilFis realised, tos 
no existence of its own apart from the series of occurrences 
which con f orm to it Again, every law ,is_a_statement of 
possibilities , a formula describin g the line s which the course 
oJL events will follow i/ c ertain co n ditions are operative f no 
law,, is. .a , me re register of actua lly observ ed seqi^ces * 
Hence, in defining the thing as the “law of its states,” we 
avoid the difficulty dealt with in the last paragraph, that the 
c ollection of the thing’s statra never actually esdste as. a 
“ given ".collection. Thus for ordinaiy primtical purposes the 
definition is probably a satisfactory one. 

Yet it should be evident that m calling the thing the 
“ law” of its states, we jnere.ly_repeat_ the metaphysical 
problem _of Jhe . unitjL-Of _s.ubstance_without offering .any 
solution of .it For, not to dwell on the minor difficulty that 
we mig ht fin djt impossible to formu late a.jigfifelaw connect- 
ing.g/J the.way s in whic h one ttung ^cts upon others, and 
thu s ought m ore-Propedy to speak in the pju^ of the laws 
of the states , we are now left with two distinct elements or 
aspects of the being of the thing, namely, tiie successivestates. 
and the law of their succession, and.how^ttoe two aspec ts 

detenmiiate conditions, not of inodes of belmTiour which are necessarily actually 
exhibited tbronghout its existence. The Iaws of motion, anio, are statements of 
the same hypothetic^ kmd about the way in which^ as we behere, nwtides more 
if certam conditions are fnlfilled The doctrine according to whiu all erenti in 
the physical world are actnal motions, rests on no more than a metaphjrsical 
^blunder of a peculiarly barbaroos kmd Cf Stallo, Cmeepts and TJutrus cj 
'Jtfcdem FiystOf chaps, xo-in. 

‘ Tbos, so mndamental a proposition in onr current mechanical saence 
as the fimt law of motion” is avowedly a statement as to what weald be the 
behaviour of things nnder a condition which, so far as we know, is never actnally 
realised On the thing as the " law of its states,” see I/Otze, Rfeta*‘l‘TnCt I 3 
32 ff (Eng trans.,vol 1 p 88 ff ), and L. T. Hobhouse, The , 

PP 54 S-SS 7 
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axe united_the,theory fails toj^jdain. We have the variety 
and 'multiplicity on the one hand in the states or qualities 
of the thing, its unify on the other in the form of the lasr 
connecting these states, but hour t he variety belongs .to. or 
is DossessedJbv— the-unitv...sve_kn oy no better_than-belbie. 

' Thus the old problem of substance returns upon us , the 
many a u ahties must-somehow b e the qualities o f a . single, 
thing, but precisely .how.arejveJo_conceive thisjunion of. the 
one and tte many ? * 

''^t this point light seems to be thrown on the purzle by 
the doctrine of Leibnit^’ that the only way injvhiim a uni^ 
can, without c easing_to .be such,Mntain an indefimte multi- 
pjicifyis_by "representafton/. Experience, in fact, presents 
us with only one example of a unify which remains indubit- 
ably one while embracing an indefimte multiplicity of detail, 
namely, the structure of our experience itself. For the single 
experience regularly^cpnsists, of _a .multiplicity _pf jnentd 
bo A “focal” and fjnaiginal,’[_ simultaneous and 
successive,, which .are nevertheless felt as one single whole 
because they form the expression of a coherent purp^ or 
interest And this conseious-unify of feeling,.detennined by 
reference to a unique interest, is the only. instance t® ’'"J™ 


we'oin think of the thing's qualities and the law of titeir 
connection as standing to one another in the same way as 
the detailed series of acts embodying a subjectn^e interat oi 
our own, and the interest itself which by its 
felt unify on the series, we can in principle compreueno no 
the many qualities belong to the one thing m w 
the thing will be one "substance" as the 
individual experience, deterained by a unique suty 

■Mr HohhouK {I? or, p. St^K) ft'"'? ft*' ft' u 

IhoK gMlilio Wong toono 

ocenp^one spice. As » wwlcmg crftoion olwtai wc j,,. 

thing, tins Bccotitt scans sitistiaoiy, _/f,.,^,renul gcMiicn ho* 

oosly lomDslofus. But it lo«a»nloo^ 

the McnliSoiUon of • ??''/' V, nSfmic o cornTait to IsVe IH 

•nd wha sre the »ol. w -hi* '^'o „ oc 10 cr -rcc f<™ 


S’^ifftc spS^^ to fin ^ of loditia. sec » -WAo chip 
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interest, and, therefore 9??i*y of immediate 

feeling . ItsjmanjLqualities.will_“belongJ^o it iii the same 
sense in which Rie various constit nents of an .experience 
thus unified b y imme dia te feelin g are sdd to “belpiig” 
to~the' single experience, they consfitute. And thus our 
idealistic interpretation of the general nature of Really will 
be found to contain the solution of the problem of Substance 
and Quality 

Now it is fairly clear that som e such idealis tic solution 
is_alrMdy contain^ in germ in the pre- scientific.view of the 
world_of ttings. There can be little doubt that outiiriginal 
notion_of_the_unity_of_the .thmg as .contrasted with the 
multiplicity of jts_quaIitiM hM been obtained by “ intrqject- 
fe&ly.” ascnbing.to-whatexer. groups j>f_qualitiffi act.up.on 
u§_as,onejn_ respect _of some inter^t of our own, the same 
conscious. unity of feeling .which. weJaiow-in-onrselves_and 
o'ur fello uk We shall have frequent opportunities, as we 
proceed, of discovering the enormous extent to which the 
whole pre-scientific view of the world is based upon the 
interpretation of all existence in terms of our own. System- 
atic Idealism— will-thns graduall y be found to be no more 
than t he consis.tent and delib e rate car ndng__ftrough _of _timt 
anthropomorphic interpretation of , Reality- which Les at the 
bo.ttpm of . all .man’s attempts to make his. suirouiidings 
i nteiligible t o himself. It will follow, if our general attitude 
towards the ^oblem of substance is tenable, that only.what 
we Jiave_a!ready defined, asjan .individual experience can 
truly be cail^ aj'substancei” and that s.uch experiejices are 
“ subs^ces.” if &e word is t o be retained in bur phifosophical 
vo.cabula.ry, Jo . the_same„degcee Jp_.which_they . are . buly 
in^fiyidual. And thus we should be led in .the end to the 
distinction between the .bnejnfinite substance which forms 
the.whole of Rerdity and the finite. and jmperfect.substoces 
whichare its.components 

Again, we should have once more to remember that sjnce, 
in general, we.call.that.group of .qualities one.which acts on 
our interests as one, and our i.nsight_.into._thpse_interests 
them^y^ is limited-and confused, the boundaries assigned 
by_ns_to_ the gf oup^ of Qualitie s we asmbe to a single 
substa nce as " i ts”'itates will -be more or less a rbitrary , and 
dependent uppn^tfiejeg^ of our actual insight It is poss- 
ible for us to group together as states of the same thing 
qualities which a profounder insight would have disjoined, 
and vtce versh And in the end, if all that is is contained 
in a single coherent self-determined, system, it is clear that. 
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s peaking ri g orously, there will ultimately be only one 
‘ “substance”— the^central nature or principle of the.sysfem 
tt seiffr rq f which al l subordinate aspects or_paits-of_existence 
“;Bil_be_the.attnbutes. 

I 8 . T/ie Prohltm of Relation — More perplexing than 
the problem of Substance and its Qualities is the quesbon 
to which the pre~scientific assumption that the world, consists 
of a numb er of tntemla ted things gi ves .rise; This problem 
of Relation becomes still more prominent when reflection 
upon the problem of Substance and Quality has made it 
. manifest that what_we .calljthe_ qualities .of_things jrejme 
^d_alLdependent, upon_their relations, either .to OHr_pef- 
ceptive organs or to other .things Put quite simply the 
problem is as follows: Ihin gs stand ioja_variety_of,i^a_ti°ns 

to .one -another, iini^^at_wc_commqnl3r_ca!lj^e_quaIitiB 

of each are_dependent on, («) its modes of relation to other 
things, (i) its relation to our percipient ofganis^ Again, 
the various qualities of one t^g stand in relation among 
themselves. To b^n with, they al l exhibit, the ^relations 
(^idenbty.and jliffeience. They all so far possess a 
commoiTjiature as to be capable of being compared in 
respect of the special ways in which they manifest thM 
natups,and are thus so far identical; again, thty 
discriminated and distinguished, and are so far in the relation 
of difference. Further, t he qual ities oLone thing.aie Jnteij 
connected, as we have already s^, by various speaal lavre 
or modes of relation, which exhibit the changes in m 
behaviour of the thing corresponding to changes m tne 
surrounding circumstances. ^ ,1,. „„fion 

Thus P henomenalis m, when it has banished the n 
of a substantial unity in things, hasJ.oJdentify_ the u Min 
things, as-we have already seen, with guahbes in r 

one-another. But now the question arises, ' 

underetand the conception of qualities in relation? Wn w 
on the one hand, reduce. all qu^itiK „ 

relations to qualities, or, on the other, ran 
intelligible idea of the. way m 'y’"'* Thm 

swtem can be formed by the union of the two? There 
2 a of course, other questions of grrat ftough f^abiely 
secondary importance connected with the problem 01 
relation, the question as to the number of .ultimately 
^d^udble’^Wnds Ir relation, but the scope of the pre^nt 
Trk wdl permit of nothing beyond a brief 
Sbe central difficulty. We will take the vanous alternauves 

in order. 
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(l) Philosophers have often been tempted to evade the 
difficulty of showing how qualities and relations together 
ran make up a system by supprrasing pn^ member of the 
antithesis altogether. Thus it has been maintmned, on the 
one hand, that tie world of real, things .consists entirely of 
simple unrelated qualitira, and that what we call relations 
between these^^lities_ are_merely.our_qwn _su^ective_w^s 
of appreh ~ending them ^On the other hand, it h^ been 
suggested that there may be .nothing in. the real .world 
except relati ons, and that what we call qualities of various 
kinds are nothing but forms of relation. But neither of 
these views seems seriously tenable. 

For (a) reality cannot consist .of mere relations. Every 
relation „ implies .two or more terms which are related. 
And these. terms cannot .be. created by the. relation itself. 
In_every_relatlon the terms have some character of their own 
over and beyon^the_mere..prppCTly_pf.being_terms.in that 
relation Thus, to take a simple example, the successive 
terms of the series of ordinal numbers express in themselves 
nothing beyond determinate position in an ordered series, 
but when tiiey are applied to the actual arrangement of any 
content in serial order, that oontentJs.O^.not created by 
the arrangement ,of .it.in an order^ se.ries. of.terms, and {b) 
is. dependent for_the. actual. order. _of its. terms jppn. some 
positive charactcr_of_its_ ow.n In oAer words, whenever 
you actuall y count you count some thing other th an the 
rmmes of the numbers you_employ, an d you count it in 
an. order. which_depends_on_the_character.oCthej>articular 
things .counted.' And so generally of all relations. 
A question has been raised which presents considerable 
difficulty and cannot be discussed here, i^effier.there.are 
qr_are not jnerely. external relations (»r relations which 
are independent of tile special qualities of their terms) 
But even if we admit that t here may be such mer ely 
extern al relations. which_do not depend u pon t he natere 
o f the terms betwe en w hic h they subsist, .it .is at_ieast cl.ear 
Aat ,there..c^no.t_bejelations..witho.ut_q«yJcrms, and that 
the^ tenns are. not. .created, out-of jiothingj3y..the. relation 

> This IS true even where wc merdy const « somber of qualitatively 
equivalent units m order to ascertam dieir sum It is their positive diaracter of 
being qnabtatively equivalent which makes it pennissible in this case to take 
any one of them indifferently as firstt any other as second, etc. 'Whenever yon 
iwply the nomencal senes to the arrangement in order of die qualitatively 
d^milar, the nature of your matenal as related to the character of yonx 
^cial interest m it deodes for you what you shall call first, second, 
third, etc. 
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betwe en the m ^ Perhaps it might he rejoined thati^at_l 
c^I t he , terms oLa .certain relation, _though'. no." doubt_not 
-created by that parhcular rdadon, may. be themselve s, 
analysed into 6ther_ relations, and those agai n into ot hers 
qd in^finiUijn, Thus it might be said that the term A 
of die relation A — B may no doubt have a quality of its 
own which is not created by this relation. But this quality, 
call it Aj, is found on analysis to be resoluble into the 
relation C— D, and the qu^ity Cj of C again into the 
relation E— F, and so on without end This would not 
however, amount to. a reduction of qualities to mere relation s. 
Fpr.it would give. ns, as Jhe_unit .of .om s^eme_o.f_things, 
a pair of tenns.or.quahties in relation , and howev er often 
wejrepeated the pro.cess of mialj^is, we sh ould still ^w ays 
be left with the same type of triad, two terms and a. relation, 
as the result of analysis. Whatever its worth, this particular 
solution fails under our second alternative^ and must be con- 
sidered in connection with it 

( 2 ) But again, it is even more manifest that wejannot 
reduce all reality to qualities, and dismlss.Ae relahons.bec 
tween them as simply our subjective mode of appreh^ion. 
This line of thought is capable of being worked out in two 
slightly different ways. We might hold that what jeally 
exists-is disconnect^-simpie qu.^ties,_each dlstincLlF® 

all .others as red is from sweet or. loud_from.hpharLd_that 
the whole network of relations, by. which_everyday..ano 
scientific thought bring diese “reals' into ronnection.is a 
mere intelleetuEd scaffolding Jto which_notiiing_in 
wo.rld. corresponds. Something hke this would be the 
logical outcome of the Humian doctrine that alL relations 
are “the work of .the mindj” and that rrality is the residuum 
left.after .we have removed from pur .conception of the.world 
everything which is of our. own mental .fabrication. The 
grounds upon which this doctrine was advanced by Hume 
and his followers have already been destroyed by the 
progress of Psychology and the consequent abandonment 
of the old hard-and-fast distinction between sensation and 
mental construction. It was the belief of Hume, and appar- 
ently of Kant, that what is given in “sensation" is single 
uncompounded qualities, and that all relations between these 
psychical atoms are produced by a subsequent proress 
of subjective ^thesis But the advance of Psychology, 

1 Aj to tho posstlnliw ol rtlAlions -whicb mre m thii *ef « external 
tenin.KeB TlxmA\. Tft Phtbtefhr rf 130, xnJ the xiucles by Ua 

MBC wnter 10 iliitd for Ixnauv end Jol/ 1901 
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by; leading to the recognition that sensation JItseifJs. a 
OTntirmous.process -containing a muitiplic ity of ” marginal " 
elements which in all sorts o f ways mod ifv_the character, of 
its central o r '* focal " e lement has made it im^ssible any 
longn to maintain an absolute distinction between the 
sensory and the intellectual, fector in cognition 

And apart from the i llusory na ture, of .the di^ni^on 
on which fte theory was based, it is sufiBdently condemned 
for Metaphysics by its own inherent absurdity. For the 
fundamental presupposition of Metaphysics, as of all senous 
science, is tiiat gedity is a coherent system. But, acrarding 
to the view whiidi regards rdations as p ure *' fictions of 
the min d,” just-that,dement i^our J&pught which_ gives 
it its systematic character _is .an -Unwarranted addition of 
our own_.to the real. Order Md.system.are in fach on tiiis 
view, mere iliiuion And, as has often been pointed out 
by" life critics “of Hume, iMs_quite inconceivable how, in 
a worid where .nothing but .disconnected simple qualities 
exist,_theCiilusipn. should ever have, arisen If even our 
6^ fnha' life is simply incoherent, it is quite impossible to 
see how we can ever have come, even by a fiction, to read 
system into the world of fact 

A more plausible attempt to reduce all relations to 
qualities proceeds on the following lines Relations, it is 
said,.are s>f subjective. manufacture, but they are, for all 
that,-nptrmere ..fictions Eor-.eveiy,. relation between two 
terms,_say_A'',and_B,is-based. upon, the presence in A and 
B _of, certain ..quajities, .which .are_called-the futidamenia 
r^lattmts or basis.of .the relation. These guahtiM may.be 
^ same in both the terms, in which case the relation is 
called symmetrical ; such a case is that, e^., of the equably 
of A and B,”a'telafion having for its fundamentum the fact 
that A and B have both the same magnitude. Here the 
real fact is taken to be that A has .this magnitude, and 
again that B.has it The subjective addition to the facts.is 
thought to come in in the voluntary comparison of A and 
B in respect of this property and the consequent assertion 
of their equality Or the. qualities which are the foundation 
of -the relation .may be different m each-.of the terms, in 
which case th e rel ation ^.technjwlly. .called asymmetrical 
Examples of such asymmetrical rdations are, AT-" ^ 
greater than B, B less than A, or again, A father to B, B 
son to A. Here the actual facts would be taken to be A 
possessed of magnitude x, B of magnitude x—y, A . quali- 
fied by the circumstance of begetting B, B by the arcura- 
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stance of being begotten hy A. The subjective addition 
would come in, as befone, when we brought A and B under 
one point of view by comparing them in respect of these 
properties. 

The inherent difficulties of the redaction of relations to 
qualities are, however, only thinly disguised in this version 
of the doctrine. To argue that fiie_establislinient_ot 
judgments_qf _relation_ presupposes, suy ^ve . companson 
of &e re la ted t erms liromja. more o r less ,arbitrarily_ehosen 
point of view ._is metaphysically- inrelevant The whole 
quMHon'&astOLwhetherJthe.resujtof&lprQcess is^tpjnake 
thing s mo re, intelli^ble . as_a_sj^tematicj?^ole , Jf Jt Js,.the 
subiec tivity_oL.the,proces^is no.ground Jot.discredilinj^fi 
result as truth about_Se. re^. If it i s not, the philosophers 
who Insist on the subjectivity of relations should explain 
' how we can coherently_^nk of a-qrstematic,whole of 
, in__terni3. of qualiiy. apit..fit>m i^tipm TKs £h^ haw 
never heen able to do, and that for obvious reasons. It js 
manifestly impossible to m've an y intelligible ac count,oL^ 
qualitira iyhichyfe_recognise_as jitniantenta of relations^ilfe: 
out jSitroduang.previous relations Thus the possession of 
the common magnitude x may be assigned as the founda- 
tion of the relation of equality between A and B, but when 
we ask what is meant by predicating of A and B possession 
of the magnitude x, we find that we are thrown back upon 
a relation tetween A, B, and some third term S, wtaih we 
take as our unit of measurement A and B are both ot 
magnitude x because each contains S, let us say, x hmw 
exactly So again the fact “ A begetter of B wm 
as the fiindcttnentuM of the a^ninietrical relation o pa 
between A and B, and &e same fact under 
as the fiindamentum of the asymmetrical relation of filiaaon 
between B and A r i 

But now what is meant by saying that 
qualifies A an d B in -"^.rr^^lTof 

qi^tfb^7l5i^es.us .back atyonce 

^tions/ Pot first that a fact sr may Iw known to q“a''ty « 
.Tifftrentlv A and B must themselves be discriminated, 

Jdation difference is unmeaning For ultimately two te^ 
are diflerent onlywhen they.also possess a common '^aracter 

wbichadmits.oLtheiV.cpmpanspn^ffiyererencet^^^ 

^datd Thus only tbmgs_wbidLare like canbe different 
“‘“'JTTKiT’nrohlem of the relation^o f their nk eness ^to^tncir 
^SStaSoreed upon us by the veo^.ex.tcnce 
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of the dificrenct And similarly, the common fact x 
qualifies either term in a definite way, which can be 
discriminated from the ways in which other facts qualify 
the same term, and this discrimination leads in precisely 
the same manner to the assertion of various relations among 
the diflerent qualities of A and again of B.* 

It is not difficult to see the common source of the diffi- 
culties which beset both the attempt to reduce all reality to 
qualities, and the attempt to identify it with mere relations. 
In. actual experience our world always comes to us as at once 
mmiy and one, never as merely single nor as merely discrete. 
If you pay exclusive regard to the aspect of unity and 
interconnection, you will naturally 1^ tempted to dwell on 
the relations between your elements to the exclusion of the 
various elements, themselves ; if you think solely .of. the 
aip.ect of.yariety,,it.is equdly.natural to. treat the. elements 
as re al and Jheir telajtions asjfictipns But in either case 
you arbibanly concentrate your attention on a single aspect 
of1Ehe''experienced fact taken in isolation from Sie ouier, 
and are thus led .to results .which are bound to collide with 
tte'whple facts. A true view, if possible at all, can only be 
got by impartial adherence to the whole of the facts. 

§ 9 We are thus brought to the second of our alter- 
natives. Can we conceive of Reality as qualtUes tn relation 
or qualities and their relations? This is really, in a some- 
what more developed form, the same problem as that 
suggested by the definition of a thing as the " law of its 
states.” We are now to take the qu^ities a^ fixed^tenns 
wMi a characto.of thei f own wh'ich..standJin..or support 
further'rela^ns, and-we have to ask if the view of the 
world thus formulated is entirely intelligible. And it 
speedily. becomes clear that suA. a^ view. is confront^, by 
a formidable difiiculty. For suppose that A and B are Wo 
qualities which stand in any relation C. (For simph'city’s 
sake we might suppose this relation C to be, e^, that of 
being discriminated, and we might take as instances of A 
and B, say, two definitely discnminated shades of the same 
colour.) Then A and B, standing in the relation C, are 
not identical with A and B as they would be apart from 
thb relation (A, for instance, as qualified by contra- 
distinction from B, is not the same thing as mere A 
not in any way affected by B, a fact which Js frequently 

* See the elaborate disenssion of the telabonal sdieme unphed m anv 
assertion of difference in R<^ce, TTu WcHd and the Indmdua/, Second 
Senes, lect 2 
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brought home to us with startling force by the effects of 
conti^b) At the same time the relation C cannot create its 
own terms ; A, which is qualified in some special way ty its 
standing to B in the relation C, may also exist out of this 
relation, and the mere fact of our recognising it as A shows 
that, both in the relation C and outside it, it has a recognis- 
able identical character. A as discriminated from B 

is not precisely the same ^ng as A before discrimination, 
but the difference of A from B has not been created ^ the 
act of discrimination ; it must previously have been different 
in order to be discriminated.) 

Thus we seem forced to split up the quality A, which we 
took as one of the terms of our relation, into two aspects, 
A (Aj) the quality as it was before the establishment of the 
relation, and A (Aj) the quabty as it is after the establish- 
ment of the relation. And the two aspects thus discovered 
in ivhat we took for the single quality A must again be 
somehow in relation to one another. Hence within A (Ad 
and A (A,) itself the same process will be repeated, and 
’ what we began by regarding as the fixed terms of the rela- 
tion «^I turn out tq_ be themselves systems of qualities m 
relation, "and this process will have no limit t^ej lassi- 

fiiatiqn of the contents of expenpnce.into jire^tergyvith 
relations -between_them, it is contended, is nq.5^tionj)l 
the_ problem how the_experienced world can be bo 0 i one 
and-inany_but ,a _mere restatement_of.it "We. haye,® 
take, re^ty as many, and to_take.it as one,.and 
contradiction . . . And .wesuixeed, but succe^ metayjy^ 
shut&g thejeye_which.if_left open .would rendemn.ns^ 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that “a relations jray oi 
, thought . . . must give appearance and not .bum 
' makSiift,_a_device, .a. mere practicaLjcomproniis^-most i . 
necessary but m the .end mostjndefensiWe.”* , 

S 10. The foregoing reasoning, which has been _ 
from the fuller exposition in Mr F. H. Bradle/s 
and Realtty, demands most ca^ul 
consequence to which it leads is of 
for <w whole metaphysical view of the nat^ of ^hmate 
Reality. If tiie conclusion of Mr Bradley is sound, it is 
clear that our discursive thought jvith_its_scheme_mjn 2 - 
dication, whiaris from first to last relational, can nevo; 
ulidiiiate insight wto 

and % many We shall then have to conclude tiiat .itjs 

. <*•!>• 3- Ciimpaiealioch.p.l5."^W>' 

and Beth.tr ^ 
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not in thou g ht about Reality , bat in some mode of experi- 
ence, if_ suci -there, Js, _w)uch_enables _ us to^Jianscend, the 
separation of subject from predicate, and ]s .ftereibre supra- 
relatipn^ that we come nearest to experiencing as 

it really is. We should thus be more or less m sympathy 
with the ttaditiond_Mysticism which has always made the 
transcendi ng of the d istinetion of subject, from, predicate 
^ejkeynote .of its special way of Mperiencing the Divine. 
On the other hand, if the relational scheme of ordinary 
knowledge could be defended as a self-consistent way of 
r^rding the facts, we should have the advantage of bei:^ 
able to construe the absolute Experience in terms of our 
own intellectual life much more completely than Mysticism 
allows. 

How, then, might the interpretation of the wmid as a 
system of qualities in relation be defended against Mr 
Bradley’s powerful formulation of the mystic’s objection, 
and what is the worth of the defence ? Two possible lines 
of argument suggest themselves as sufiiciently plausible to 
call for examination. (l) The.edge _qf the .objection jvould 
be turned, as f a r as it r^te op on~~<he nn~safisfact orihess 
of t he ide finite r^ess. if we could, regard. a/Z .relatio.ns . as 
“ external,’^ that is,_as making no d ifference, in ^e_.qu^itjes 
&ey relate. Now, some relations, if has been asserted, ate 
merely external, e^, relations of position and again of sense 
in the geometrical meaning of the word Qike the difference 
between a right-hand and a left-hand glove) Why,.tb.en, 
may t his no t ulHmatelv be the case with all relations ? But 
i f all relations a re_exteaial._we_can_no. longer argue that 
tire related terms must. cont ain a fu rtherjelation between 
themselve^Sjfe basis and t hem selves as the resit pf die 
Ifrst. relationT_and sq fh^ whole anti^? 3 ationS cas.e .falls .to 
t he ground .. 

Such a view seems, however, tosufferfrom fatal deficiencies 
For (a) it. is. at least hani to see how any rdation-can be 
ultimately external.fo Jts .terms For you oinnot hold twO' 

. ferms'in a relation of any sort without discriminating them , 
until they are at least discriminated as two they cannot be 
terms with a relation between them Thus.di scrimination, 
and.thCTefore the relation _of .distinction, is fundamental in 
all_ relation But where .we_ean _distinguish_there_must 

'Sready be . in. .th e discri minated terms .some, .difference to 
afford, a '.basis, fo r discriminat ion. Only what is already 
different can be distinguished And-withthi s admission the, 
door i s once more o pened for the indefinite re gress 
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( 6 ) And even if-thi 3 _sveBe_not_so, it seems nnthin kalile 
fet^gjehtions^onld..b.ejn .t he end external to th eir terms. 
If.no relation_in- the end makes any difierence to its temis, 
and thus has no foundation in their nature, it becomes a 
standing miracle how-ot— why t he terms should enter into 
iiglationsjo_which.theyjiie.all_the_time,abs olutelv indiff erent 
The l ogical consequence of such a view would surely be tte 
dismiss^of all .reladons _pure_illusion, a nd the reductio n 
ofieal_existence_to_aj:toos_rf diMonn^^ reals ^iciuire 
by some inexplicable inte lieet uaj gery,ersi^.per 3 sttn.toHng 
for_a_system. The now universally recognised f^ure of 
HwbarrS” attempt to work out a theory of Realism on these 
lines seems ominous for the success of any future doctrine 
of the same kind. 

(3) Much more subtle is the line of thought su^ested 
by Professor Royce in the Supplementary Essay appended to 
his book, TAe World and theindtvtdual, First Series Professor 
Royce admits the indefinite.r^ress.as_an.inejgtoMe_C9n- 
sequence.of-the reduction oLthe, wprld_tq_t<ainsjn_r^tion, 
hut denies tha t it affects th e soundne ss oflthe-tgjhgtigl 
On the contrary, he r^ards it rather as a.proof_of_tte 
.positive corr ectnes s of ttejnt erpretation pf existence ,rthigf' 

gives, rise tojt His argumen^~wEicETsbasedu^n_tte 
modem doctrine of infinite series, may be brieflysuminari^ 
as follows- — It is a recognise d ch aracteristic^of jn.igigi^ 
series (and of .n o oth ers) that it can bejrfeqnatBly.llrepr6' 
■srated_"_bj^pait.ofjtsefif. That is to say, S vo'u take a ny 
'infihife.setie5_v:ou please..ypn can alway s coi!Stmet.a.sec^gd 
series, s udr th at it consists of a selec tion. .and_only_o.f_a 
gelecti on, jrom the term s of th e first series..and that, every 
term is deriyed,,from _and .answers .tp_the corresponding 
term of thejfi ^ serie s according_to, a_definite_law. 
this second sctcs. as it is easy to prove, isjdsdfjnfiru^ 

' and therefore capable of be in g itse lf .reprgented.adequately 
tri a thi rH .jieries..iienved..jrqm_it in-the_samepianner. as 
it j[vas-derivedJrora,.the fir 5 ^..and,sojon .indefinitely.^ 

For instance, let the first senes be the infinite senes of 
the natural integers r, 2, 3, 4, . . . then if, we consent 
a second series, r*. 2* 3* ... of the second powers of these 
‘ integers, the terms of this second scries are denved bye 
definite law from those of the first to which they correspond, 
and again they constitute a selection out of the terms_ of tte 
first series. Every one of them is a term of the first series, bm 
them are also terms of the first senes which are not repeatm 
in the second. Again, if we make a third senes from the 
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second in the same w'ay as the second was made from the 
first, by taking the terms (i»)* (2*)*, (3-y, and so on, the 
terms of this third senes fulfil the same conditions; they 
correspond according to a fixed law with the terms of the 
second, and are also themselves a selection from those 
terms. And thus we may go on without end to construct 
successive infinite series each of which “adequately repre- 
sents" the preceding one. And we are led into this inde- 
finite regress by the very attempt to cany out consistently 
a single definite pnnciple of correspondence between our 
original infinite scries and its first derivative In construct- 
ing the first denved senes in our illustration i*, 2®, 3* . . , 
we necessarily also construct the series (l*)*, (2*)*, (3*)®, . . . 
and the other successive denvatives. Therefore Prof. Royce 
claims that any consistent attempt _to make_an_orderly 
arrangement of the terms of an infinite whole must Irad to 
the ind efinite repetiti on of itself Hence that eachjterm 
of ev ejy relat ion on 'analysis turns out itself ^to.,consjst_of 
tiams in 'relation, is_no TOlid objection to the soun dness of 
our pnnci ple of int erpretatioo.~but ra_pecessar v coni eq umce 
of tfiiIinfinity,_of_ReaIi^.® Any consistent attempt_to, 
' exhibit. an -infinite, whole ^as an orderly system_ of terms 
wiw/ lead_to,the indefinite regre^ 

■■ Now it strikes one' at once that Professor Royce’s conclu- 
* sion is in danger of proving too much. You c ertainly do no t 
show a_ method of dealing uritb facts to be sound b y show - 
ing &at it leads to the indefinite, regress It is a common 
expenence that the_liar_who_teHs _his. first.Jie must tell a 
i^ond.to back .it, and_a Jhiiri jto support Ihe. second .and 
so .on -indefinitely. And you cannot put a quart of liquor 
into a pint pot without first putting half Uie quart into 
half the space, and so forth ad trtdefimtum. Yet the se 
cpi^sideratipns do not prove that lying or putting.quarts of 
liquor .into pint. pots_is a_ consistent way_-of- dealing jvith 
rpality. A purpose may l ead in execution to the in definite, 
regress l^ause 'it _'is_self^pntradictoQ' and,.theiefOTe self- 
defS ting. as these familiar illustrations sugg^t And this 
raises the question whether the purpose to arrange an 
infinite whole in an ordered system of terms may not lead 
to the indefinite regress for the same reason, namely, that 
the ..t reatm en t of a true whole as a .sequence_of Jerms is in-, 
compatible _wrtE^it£re^^^re. It is at least worth while to 

> The reader who desires farther knowledge of the researches m the theoijr of 
Numbers upon which Prof Royce’s doctrine is based, may piohtably consult Drae 
Imd, Was nnd und was sdUn die Zahlerij and Couturat, Alaikimattqtte 
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ask whethwPrpfcssor.Royce's,own treatment jgfjhe_subjsct 
does not^contdn jndications tiiat thi s is actually t he case * 
To begin with, we may note one pomt of some import- 
ance in reference to which Prof Royce’s language is at least 
ambiguous. He speaks of the indefinite succession of mfinite 
senes which arise from the single purpose of “ represenhng” 
the series of natural integers adequately by a selection out 
of itself as if they could be actually constructed in pursu- 
ance of this purpose. But this is clearly not the case; AH 
that you .can actnally_do.Js tg^rons.^ct. thejranousjsenes. 

.giving a. rule for, tfi5r fomation The actual 
construction of the sen^ would be a typical instance of a 
self-defeating and therefore internally contradictor^^ purpose, 
inasmuch as it would involve the actual completion of an 
unending process. H ence we seem forced to make 
tinction wUch Prof. Royc e ha s perhaps unduly ngglecto 
If 5 mur puipbie of ordering the number series on a definite 
plan means no more than the formulation of a rule for 
obtaining any required number of terms of the succ^ve 
series, it can be executed, but does not involve the indenmte 
regress; if it means the actual completion of the process ol 
formation of the series, it does involve the indefinite 
but is therrfore self-contradictory and cannot be realisM 
in act Similarly, yjemay sayof tte, .schem.e.of .qualifies in 
relation, that if itj£takeELfOTjq_naore ^g,a_rulS„?2t^? 

systematic arrangement and organis ation of ajfimte,matgi i 
It does not involve thecompIeHon oLan.mfeiiteErocess,.an 
is JjothCwprjrabieAiS-Ulsful » tmt if Pres™t ed Mgiani 

of thejvajiin ,which.a_completed.all=em_bracmg.Ka 
harmonious _experience_s,f Jhe whole .ofjReJijKJ5-A®^®“' ^ 
organised,atjnvolves-the_completion _of. the.injnjte p.rq_i 
and fe therefore selfTContradictoiy and. finally inadequate. 

• Piofesor Royce’i mra lUustnition of the nap SS'rf »«U 

portion of the snrftce of the conntrr » reiUlr • Jrfot, 

contradictory purpose He *'89® country named, and 

must contain a redocrf Hcsmule rf i»^ *BrtUit nhole lorM of the reason 
this again anotberj and so on xndefinit^ the gnr ferf of Enclaod as 

me Spends on oyerlooUm the datmc^ bew™ ^ scrtece ra 

Se'^P 
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This reflection may serve to lead up to another which 
seems to take us into the heart of the matter The re- 
searches upon which Prof Royce’s defence of the relational 
scheme is based were in the first instance i nvestiga tions into 
the. significance of _the. numberrseries A^ucA_ftey jtot 
with.the.conception.of a system which is a wfible_of"/o»* 
egcternsJ to one another* .as the object of inqui^.' Coii- 
sequenOy, while ^ such investigations are of the highest 
phdosophical importance as bringing out the implications 
of this concept, they, are only valid as_ an analyses pLulti- 
mate Reahty . provide d _that_the concept .of. whole and_part 
is an adequate e xpress ion of the., wav in which tte.whple 
J ^aiitiT is pre sentin_its constituents a_nd jthqr jnjt But if, 
as we ourselves urged in a previous chapter, &e. cpn.ception 
of ^whole of parts is entirely inadequate to ^press the 
i ntimate union between t he jtteolute e xperience and fini te 
experien ces.* the proof tEit the indefinite process.is.Jogic- 
allyjmpiied in.the.relation.of. whole and.part does not show 
it to belong to t he structure of ultimate Reality. Rather, 
we should be inclined to urge, tiie fact that the rela tionai 
scheme .leads. .to ..the .indefinite pro.ces.s.. proves that _ the 
conception .of whole .and, part' upon whi(A it is based does 
npftru.ly. represent, the mode of unio n betw een .a completed 
rap^CTCe and ihi co mpo nents And therefore the attempt 
to interpret this union in terras of the number-series cannot 
stand the test of criticism 

At the same time. Professor Royce’s argument in any 
case throws considerable light upon the problem of relation 
For it shows ai^.the attempt to construct. the ^rld. as a 
S3gtem equalities in.rdation leads, to the indefinite regress 
For CcpmpI.rtfexpenence.embodyingat one stroke flie whole 
of'raistence, such a construction .would, as we have seen, 
because essentially incomplete, be impossible. B.utvAei^w^ 
trjcto.piece together the data of our.fragraentary experience 
into_^connected_whole,.we. inevitably_have_to steit.wifh 
im>re or l ess i solated Jacts. as fixed terras and weld ttem 

m the teat tienanon from the notion of an infimte sma to of an infimte 
completed mm Thus he speaks of the senes of pnine nnmbeis as a whole 
bemg prese&t at once to the mind of God. Bnt are the pnnie nnmbemi orany 
other mfimte senes, an actual sum at all ? Th^ are surely not proved to be so 
fw the existence of general trut^ about any prime number 

» See, ^ Dedekmd, ^ § a “It frequenUy happens that different 

dungs «, c are apprehended upon whatsoever occasion under a common 
pomt of view, mentally put together, and it is then said that thwfonna«r^, 
the things 0, b, c are named (he ehnunti of the system ** ; and § 3 (defimtionj 
of whoU and part) 

* Antty Bk II diap a, g 5. 
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together J!)y_a_ relation. In doing so we unavoidably pat 
ourselves at the point of view from which the numerical senes 
arises , we. unavoidably, treat existent^ as ifjA wetBA whole 
of mutually.^epal parts. ~ so the indefinit ejgrress 
i nvolved i n the natu re of tbe~nu mBer-svstena ine vitably 
parade s the whole of our discursive and rel atronafSinking 
abouf exi^enc& But its presence is due to &e madequaty 
of the conception of Realty with which discursive thought 
has to work 

On the whole, then, it seems that Prof. Royce’s investi- 
gations only make it more apparent than before that tte 
relational_scheme_which. discursi;re,thonght jises jdoMjoot. 
ad.equately express the, true. natureA,of_the.^, and that 
the mystics of all ages have been so far justified in their 
contention that the.form of our. experience jvhich prisents 
the .truest- analogy.tr). the, experience of .the. Absolute _mu5t 
te sup.ra;i?IationaI,-or, in other words, that ti^most real 
jif 'finite_expCTienM _must_,be_pne_which_traosands 

thejhstmctign of subject an^predicate. To admit this is, 
however, not to' admit' that we ^ altogether ignorant how 
the one and the many are united in Reality. For there 
are many other types of human experience besides mat 
which is dominated by the discursive and relational intellect 

In immediate_simple fTOjipg.we.haye.pbviqusIya.m'e 
of oonsdous .ecpeimncb"in which, distinction. and relation 
have as.yet no,t,emerged7 And I have tned m Bk I. <diap. * 
to show how in fte direct intuition of an sstbetic whole 
by trained artistic perception we have at a higher level an 
experience which contains the results of an elaborate process 
of distinction and relation, but contains them m a way 
which transcends the rdational form and rey^ in 
directness to the unity of immediate feeling. vTOe apm 
we have in the personal l,ove, which is one with_ mutw 
insight a form of experirace.that,.rf-ti^l3t^ mto^e 
language o f the i nteUect._wPuld_r(auire. for.its .d^pnon 

a whole^worid of reJ?tions_and..predicates, wd is 
as* experienced, an intimate, unity no 
more ti ian_famtly_adumbrate. And 

sideration that religious, emotion .m.all ages has horrowM 
from these forms of experience its favourite expresjons fw 
th'e highest modes of comraunion ^tween the finite _8nti 
the infinite, the "beatific vision, the love of God, 

It seems indeed as if the function of the mere Jn^iect 
were always that of a necessary and valuable inti^ed^ 
between a lower and a higher level of immediate appre- 
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hension It breaks up, by the relations and_ distinctions it 
introduces, the ongind union of the and fte thatoi 
simple f eeling ,_and_ proceeds ip make the~ wlthJ, wh ich it. 
d,eals„wiUi_in_its JsoJation, cw_more^ and m ore com plex. 
But the ultimate issue of the process is only readied and 
Its ultimate aim_ only satisfi ed so fa r as it_'conducts us at 
a higher stage.of mental development to the direct intuition 
ofa_ncher an d mo re comprehensive whole in the immediate 
unity of .its_ that and its yihat The besetting phllosophicaf 
sin' oF the mere mystic is not so much his refusal to accept 
the work of the mere intellect as the highest and truest 
type of human experience, as his tendeniy to jatisfy his 
demand for the. fuller union of the what with the i^t by 
reverting to the lower forms of immediacy upon which 
intellectual reflection has not done its work, instead of 
pressing on to the higher in whicdi the effect of that work 
is preserved though its form is transcended. 

These reflections may serve to obviate the objection 
that to-reject,the_relational scheme when it is_ offeredjis 
the'ultimate j^th is to.. deny_tte yalue., sm^ygnifica'hce of 
thescienfafic work we accomplish bv mean s of it Tjiphgh 
the_ scheme of relations cannot ad,equatdy_ express tiie 
mode of union Between .tiie_ finite and the infinite, there 
fa no" fresh addition to the system of relations into which 
scientific analysis translates the real world of experience 
that does not increase our knowledge of what the real world 
must contain, though it may faii to explain how it contains 
it And, in conclusion, let it be remembered that it.is true, 
not only of the religious mysfac’s special .experienre of union 
t tith deity , but of all_direct_experience,_that thejelational 
sc iieme is qui^inadpcjuatp^explam how.it holcfa its double 
aspect s, i te unity and its multiphci tv. its Ahjr.and_its..a!^^Jn 
' complete interpenetrati on. Forgg living expe rience is a mer e. 
whole-C)f-parts..and-npne, th erefore , can.be fully_repr«ented 
^ a scheme„bsued_up9ntiie_oqncept of whole and part' 

' It IS CO answer to this new to cr^e that as soon as the intellect undertakes 
to reflect upon and describe Eeahy it unavoidably does so in relational terms. 
For it Is our contenhon that the same mtellect which uses these relational 
methods sees they are inadequate, and to some estent at least how they 
are ultnnately merged m a higher type of experience. Thus the systematic use 
of the mtellect m Metaphysics itself leads to the conviction that the mere mtellect 
IS not the whole of ReSity Or, in still more paradoxical language, the highest 
truth for the mere mtellect is the thought of Reahy as an ordered qistem But 
all such order is based m the end on the number-senes with its category of whole 
and part, and cannot, therefore, be a perfecUy adequate npresentacion of a supra- 
relatiraial Reahty Hence Truth, ftom its own namre, can never be qmte the 
same thing as Btahty 
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Consult further. ■—¥. yLBnA\ey, Appearance and Reabty, 
chaps. 1—3, 15, 27 i_L ’^.^dtihQ'asz, Theory of Knowledge, 
PP i 72 -i 8 i-(Qualities and Relations), S 40 -SS 7 (Substance); 
H. Lotze, Metaphystc, bk i. chap i (The Being of Things), 
chap. 2 (The Quality of Things), chap. 3 (The Real and 
Realty), J, Royce, T/te WoHd and the Individual^ First 
Series, Supplfementaty Essay, B Russell, “The Concqit 
of Order" \Mtnd, Januaiy 1901), and article on “Position 
in Space and Time” (JiPtnd, July 1901), G. F Stout, 
“Alleged Self-contradictions in the Concept of Relation" 
(Proceedings of the Anstotehan Socuty,'&em Senes, vol 11. 
PP 1-14, with the accompanying discussion, pp. 15-24). 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER IV. ' 

Dr. Stout’s Reply to Mr Bradley’s Criticism 
OF THE Concept of Relation. 

Since the preceding chapter was written, I have bad 
the opportunity of studying Dr Stout’s paper in the current 
volume of Proceedings of the Anstotehan Society, I have 
not thought it necessary to make any alterations in the text 
of Chapter 4, in Consequence of Dr. StouPs criticisro, bnt I 
may perhaps be permitted to add the following remarks, 
which must not be regarded as a ^temabc appreciation or 
examination of Dr StouPs views. ' The latter, as he himself 
pleads, cannot indeed be finally judged until he has worked 
out the theory of Predication for which his present paper 
merely prepares the way. 

I. Dr Stout begins by admitting what to my own mind 
is the essence of the anti-relational argument “ No relation , 
or system of relations can ever constitute a self-subsistent 
and self-contained Reality. The all-inclusive universe can- 
not ultimately consist in (t of) a collection of interrelated 
terms "(^ cit,p 2) This being once conceded, I should 
have thought it an inevitable consequence that a " collection 
of interrelated terms" cannot give us the final truth about 
the nature of anything For the whole idealist contention, 
as I understand it and have tried to sustain it in the present j 
work, IS that the structure of the whole is so repeated in any 
and every one of. its m'embers that what is not the truth 
about the whole is never the ultimate truth about anything, 
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preeisel}- because there is ultimately nothing apart from the 
whole, and the whole again is nothing apart from its 
members. So much, I had thought, we have all learned 
from Hegel, and therefore Dr. Stout’s dilemma that any 
proposition asserting relation (p. 5) must be false, unless 
the relational scheme, so long as it is not affirmed of the 
ultimate whole itself, gives us truth, docs not seem to me 
to possess any real cogency. With Mr. Bradley himself, as 
quoted by Dr. Stout, I should urge that if the relational 
^cmc is not itself internally discrepant, there remains no 
valid ground for disputing its applicability to the whole. 

2. Dr. Stout's introduction into a “relational unity" of 
the third term, — rclatedness docs not seem to me to remove 
the difficulties inherent in our problem. And the illustration 
by which he supports it appears to be unsound. He argues 
that when my hat is on my bead this state of things implies 

(1) the two related terms, the hat and the head, (2) a relation 
of on and under, (3) the fact that the terms stand in this 
relation — their relatcdne.ss. For (i) and (2) by themselves 
would be compatible writh my hat being on the peg and my 
head bare. But surely there is here a confusion between 
the relation of above and below, and the very different 
relation of on and under. The latter relation includes, as 
the former docs not, immediate contact as part of its mean- 
ing. If there are (1) a hat and a head, and (2) the relation 
on and under — in this sense — ^between the two, there is surely 
no need of a third factor to complete the concrete actuality 
of” hat on head” If the bat is not actually on the head, 
then (2), the supposed relation, is not there at all And if 

(2) is there the whole fact is already there. In a word. 
Dr. Stout seems to me to count in the concrete fact of 
“ thing exhibiting related aspects " as a third constituent in 
itself, precisely as popular Logic sometimes counts in the 
actual judgment, under the name of Copula, as one factor 
of itseif.i 

Then to Dr Stout’s use of his distinction between the 
relation and the fact of relatedness, I think it may be replied 
that it leaves us precisely where we were before The hat 
is qualified by being on the head, the head by being tn or 

1 Or does Dr Stout merely mean that there may be a hat and a head, and 
also a relabon of on and under (e g , between the m/ and the and my 

hat not be on my bead ? If this u h» meaning, I r^ly we have not reuly got 
the relation and its terms , if the hat is not on the heed, hat and head are not 
terms m the relation at all I do not see why, on his own pnnaples, Dr Stout 
should not add a fourth factor to his analnis, namely, quoiified^M, or the fact 
that the quehties are there, and &o on mdennitelv. 
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under the hat, and hat and head together by the relation ol 
on and under between them But how these various aspects 
of the fact are to be combined in a single consistent view we 
are no nearer knowing: 

3. The endless regress. I think it mil be seen from the 
preying chapter Sat in my own view a genuine endless 
regress is evidence of the falsity of the conception which 
gives rise to it, and that I hold this on the ground that the 
endless r^ess always presupposes the self-contradictoiy 
purpose to sum an admitt^y infinite series. Hence I could 

, not concur, so far as I can see at present, in Dr. Stout’s 
, distinction between the endless regress which does and that 
1 which does not involve self-contradiction. As to hfeillustra- 
- tion of endless regress of the second land, the infinite divisi- 
bility of space fp. 11), I should have thought that there is 
no actual endless regress in question until yon subshtute for 
infinite divisibility infinite actual subdtvtswn, and that whm 
you make this substitution it commits yon at once to the self- 
contradictory completion of an unending task. (C£ what wm 
said above, § 10, with reference to infinite numerical senta) 

4. Dr. Stout goes on to deny that there is any endless 
regress, self-contradictoiy or not, involved in the rdationm 
schema According to him, what connects the relation with 
itT terms is not another relation (which would of couise give 
rise to an endless regress), but their relatedness, which is 
" 3 common adjective both of the relation and Oie 

(p rl). I have already explained why this solution appe^ 
to me merely to repeat the problem The 
far as I can see, is a name for the concrete ract 
double aspect of quality and relation, and I cannot nncw- 
stand how mere insistence upon the concrete^ unity ot 
fact makes the conjunction of its aspects more intelligihit 

5. Dr. Stout further supports his contention by a 

of the nature of continuous connection which I have 
haps failed to understand. Replying “S 

pMsible objection of an opponent, that if the ‘ . 

Connects thi terms with then-relation tore must ^ a seOT^ 
Imk to connect the term with its relatedness, he says 

is no intermediate link and there is need for none. For to 
connection is continuous, and has its ground in tot ultimate 
continuity which is presupposed by all rdabrad unity 
fo 12 cf PP 2-4) And, as he has previously told 
far as’there fa continuous connection there is nothing betwwn 
["teS to connected terms], and tore fa therefore no 

relation.” 
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Now there seems to me to be a contradiction latent 
here. Continuous connection, of course, implies distinct but 
connected terms which form a series Where there are no 
such distinct terms there is nothing to connect Now it is, 
as I understand it part of the veiy nature of a continuous 
series that any two terms of the series have always a 
number of possible intermediate terms between them. And 
therefore, in a continuous series, there are no immediately 
adjacent terms. Dr. Stout’s own illustration brings this out— 
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In a diagram like the accompanying b and _ 0 are, he 
argues, " mediately conjoined,” but a and a are “ immediately 
co-adjacent.” Surely Dr. Stout forgets here that what 
can be intelligibly called "co-adjacent” are not lines but 
points or positions on the lines And between any 
point in « and any point in a there are a plurality of 
intermediate positions, except for the special case of the 
extreme left point of a and the extreme right point of « 
These, of course, coalesce in the single point M, and there is 
therefore no connection, mediate or immediate left in this 
case.' The illustration, I think, may serve to reveal a senous 
discrepancy in Dr. Stout’s theory. He sees that relations 
presuppose a uui^ which is supra-relational, and which he 
calls "continuous,” on the ground of, its supra-relational 
character At the same time, to. save the relational scheme 
from condemnation as leading to the endless regp’ess, he has 
to tom this supra-relational unity itself into a sort of rela- 
tion by callmg it an immediate connection between adjacent 
teims, and thus ascribing to'it the fundamental character 
of a dtsconttnuous series And I cannot help regarding 
this procedure as unconscious evidence to the truth of the 
pnndple, that what is not the truth about the whole of 
Reality is not ultimately the truth about any reality. 

1 11 you consideT the hrus a and a, as Dr Stoat piefeis to do, I should have 
ihoogbl two views possible, (a) There are not two hues at all, hat one, the 
“junction” at M being merelj ideal Then there remains nothing to connect 
and there IS no relation of *'immediate connection ” Or (d), the junction maybe 
taken as real, and then you have a perfectly ordinary case of relabon, the terms 
being the tenninated hnes a and a, and the relation being one of contact at M 
On every gronnd (o) seems to me the right view, but it is incompatible with the 
redaction of continoi^ to ** immediate connection ” Thus the source of the 
difficulty 15 that (l) immediate connection can only hold between the immediatcli 
successive terms of a discontmuous senes, and yet d) cannot bold between them 
precisely hteause they are discontmuous. 



CBAPTBB V 

THE WORLD OF THINGS— (2) CHANGE AND 
CAUSALITY 

t. The eoncMbon of thugs ts uteracuog leads to the tiro problems d 
Change wa Cansali^ The paradoxical character of change do e to ^ 
&et only what u permanent can diaz^ § 2. Change is snccesaco 
within an ideobtj ; this idenbt}, like of Snfastane^ most be tdeologicalj 

s e. must be an identity of plan or end permdiog the process of c^age. 
1 3 Thus all change ^Is tmder the logical categoir of Gnrand and Croy 
qaenoct wbidi becomes is lU application to SDcttsaon in tnse the Pmopt 
of Sufiiaent Reason S 4. Causaltty ChiiK — ^ the modern popolar and 
acientifie sense— means the ground of m dian^ when takn to be co npletd^ 
contained in preceding changes. That every change has ift complete gnnM 
m preceding dianges i* neidier an axiom nor on empincally ascertained 
tiQ^ bat a postulate suggested by oar practical nee^ §5 Tn the last 
resort the postulate cannot be tree 5 the dependence between ertnls cannot 
be one-a^d. The real justification for onr nse of the postulate is its 
practioal success. 1 6 Origin of the co n cep ti on of Cause anthropomorphic. 
17 Poales about Causation (x) Causaboo must be cOTtmc* 

ous, and yet in a contmuous pi oee s s there can be no distucbon 
from effect Cause must be and yet cannot be prt»r in toe to cncd. 
§ 8 (2) Th tndeJiniU regrm m causaboa. §9* l3) Plf^^ ^ 
Fluiahttr Causes is ultimately a logical contr^cbon, hot in any form m 
whidi the causal postulate is of pncbcaJ nse it must xecognM jwototy 
S xa The “necessty” of the causal relabon p^ologcal and sutye^re. 

I ij linmment «d IlKisBUit Gnsalitr: Consent BnralOT ^ 

tnnximt CuraHon ; but ounot do to snaessfiiUy { !*• Both ouutcuot 
md immanent Cansalitf ure nltunalel/ appearance. 

S I. The fourth of the features which characterise the 
pre-scientific viewof the world we found to be the b^ef that 
thinss act and are acted upon by one another The pro- 
bleiM to which this belief gives rise ^ ro ^ 

been historically of such significance for Metaph^ics, tot 
they will require a separate chapter for their discussion 
In to conception of to interSthon of 
for to naive piMdentifie mind, we may distinguBh at 
tJo Mpects There is (x) to belief tot togs ciaup, tot 
•mthin^to unity of to one thing thw is a succraMn of 
states ; and (2) to belief that to changes of stete of 

’tog^e S occasions for drfnite changes m other things 
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We thus have to discuss, first, the general notion of change as 
an inseparable aspect of the being of things, and next the 
concept of systematic inter-connection between the changes 
of state of different things 

(a) Change. The problem presented by the apparently 
unceasing mutability of existence is one of the earliest as 
well as one of the most persistent in the whole range of 
Philosophy. In itself it might seem that the successive 
presentation in time of various-states is neither more nor 
less noteworthy a feature of the world of experience than 
the simultaneous presentation of a like variety, but the 
problem of mutability has always appealed wi& special 
force to the human imagination from its intimate connection 
with our personal hopes and fears, ambitions and disappoint- 
ments Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis , there 
is the secret of the persistence with which our philosophic 
thought has from the first revolved round this special pro- 
blem. There, too, we may find a pregnant hint of the central 
paradox implied in all mutability— namely, that only the 
identical and permanent can change. It is because the self 
which changes with the flux of time and circumstance is 
still in some measure the same old self that we feel its 
changes to be so replete with matter for exultation and 
despair. Were we completely new-made irith each suc- 
cessive change in our sdf, there would no longer be ground 
for joy in transition to the better or grief at alteration for 
the worse 

The thought that only what is permanent can change 
has affected Philosophy in different ways at different periods 
of its history. ^ At the very dawn of Greek Philosophy it 
was the guiding principle of the Ionian physicists who 
sought to comprehend the apparent variety of successive 
phenomena as the transformations of a single bodily reality. 
As the difficulties inherent in such a materialistic Monism' 
became more apparent, the felt necessity of ascribing unity 
of some kind to existence led Parmenides and his Eleatic 
successors to the extreme view that change, being impossible 
in a permanent homogeneous bodily reality, must be a mere 
illusion of our deceptive senses While yet again the later 
Ionian phs^icists, and their Sicilian .counterpart Empedocles, 
sought to reconcile the apparent mutability of things vidth’ 
the criticism of Parmenides by the theoiy that what appears 
to the senses as qualitative change is in reality the mere 
regrouping in space of qualitatively unafterable " elements ” 
or * atoms — rt payhrw 
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At a more developed stage of Hellenic thought, the 
necessity of taking some account of the mutability as well 
as of -the permanence of existence impelled, Platojo draw 
the momentous distinction between two wori^s^ ordeis of 
being — the real, with its eternal unvaijring self-identity, and 
,the merely apparent, where all is change, confusion, and 
instability In spite of Plato's manifest failure to make it 
intelligible how these two orders, the eternal and the 
temporal, are ultimately connected, this distinction in one 
form or another has continued ever since to haunt ail 
subsequent metaphj^ical construction Even our modem 
scientific Materialism, with its loudly avowed scorn for all 
merely metaphysical questions, shows by its constant en- 
deavour to reduce all material existence to a snccesaon of 
changes in a homogeneous medium, both the persistence 
with which the intellect demands a permanent background 
for change, and the difficulty of finding logical satisfaction 


for the demand. 

Yet there have not been wanting attempts to get nd of 
the paradox by denying its truth. As the Eleatics^ sought 
to escape it ty reducing change itself to a baseless iltoion, 
so some at least of the disciples of Heracleitus seem to have 
evaded it by refusing to admit any permanent identify m 
the changeable, and they have not been entirely wimont 
imitators in ie modem world. Incessant change without 
underlying unity has had its defenders in the histoiy ol 
Metaphysics, though they have not been numerous, and 
we must tiierefore bnefly consider what can be mgod for 
and against such a concept Apart from 
cultv of seeing how what changes can at the same time be 
^anently Sentical wth itself, the only special argument 
m favour of the doctnne that only incessant dange is real 
seems to be the appeal to direct expenencR In “P 
Senence,'it is contended, however contracted ^ 

S^always presented with the fact of change and trMsitio^ 
we never armrehend an absolutely unchanging content 

ss 

fhi conclusion based on them evidently goes 
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we actually expenence always exhibits the 'two aspects of 
identity and transition together Usually there will be, side 
by side with the elements which sensibly change in the 
course of the experience, others which remain sensibly con- 
stant throughout it And even when, through inattention, we 
fail to detect these constant elements, the successive states 
of the changing content itself are not merely momentary, 
each has its own sensible duration through which it retains 
its character without perceptible changes. Experience thus 
entirely fails to substantiate the notion of mere change apart 
from a background of permanent identity. 

The positive disproof of the notion must, however, be 
found in its own inherent absurdity. Change by itself, apart 
from a background of identity, is impossible for the reason 
that where there is no underlying identity there is nothing 
to change. All change must be change of and in some 
thing A mere succession of entirely disconnected contents 
held together by no common permanent nature persisting in 
spite of the transition, would not be change at all. If I 
simply have before me first A and then B, A and B being 
absolutely devoid of any point of community, there, is no 
sense in saying that I have apprehended a process of change. 
The change has been at most a change in myself as I passed 
firora the state of perceiving A to the state of perceiving B, 
and this subjective transition again can only be called change 
on the assumption that the I who am qualified first by the 
perception of A and its various emotional and other ac- 
companiments, and then by that of B and its accompani- 
ments, am the same. And where you have not merely a 
change of perception but an actual perception of change, 
the case is even clearer. What we perceive in such a case 
is “A changing into B," the two successive states A and B 
being held together by the fact that they are successive 
states of some more permanent unity y Apart from the 
presence of this identical y in b^th the earlier and later 
stages of the process, there would be no meaning in speaking 
of it as one of change. 

§ 2 Change, then, may be defined as succession within an 
identity, the identity being as essential to the character of 
the process as the succession. In what way, then, must we 
think of this identity or common nature which is present 
throughout the whole succession of changes? It should be 
clear that this question — ^hpw that which changes .can be 
permanent? — ^is simply our old problem of quality and sub- 
stance, how the many states can belong to one thing, con- 
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far as understood in the light of its prmciple, has already 
ceased to be mere change.^ 

§ 3 Ground and Consequence In the technical language 
of Logic, the underlying pnnciple of any system is called its 
' Ground, the detail in which the principle finds ^stematic 
egression is called its Consequence Ground and Conse- ' 
quence are thus one and the same systematic whole, only 
considered from two different points of view. The Ground 
is the pervading common nature of the system, thought of 
as an identity pervading and determining the character of 
Its detail, the Consequence is the same ^tem, looked at 
from the point of view of the detail, as a plurality of differ- 
ences pervaded and determined by an identical principle. 
The understanding of a process of change llius clearly 
consists in bringing it under the principle of Ground and 
Consequence In so far as we are successful in detecting 
a principle in the apparently arbitrary succession of events, 
these events become for us a system with a common prinaple 
of structure for its Ground, and a plurality of successive states 
as its Consequence. 

Chan^ IS no^ however, the only instance of the principle 
of Ground and Consequence. These two aspects may also 
be found in systematic wholes which contain no element of 
succession in time, e^ , in a body of logical deductions from 
a few fundamental premisses. The speaal peculiarity of the 
case of Change is that it is the pnnciple of Ground and.Con- 
^UCTCe as applied to a material which is successive tn time 
thus apphrf, Ae principle has received the special name 
tif Sufficient Reason, and may he formulat^ 
Him. Nothing takes pl^ unless there is a sufficient reason 
why It should occur rather than not It is deaf that such a 
proposition IS a mere result of the application of the con- 
f a systematic whole to the special case 
of the existence of the successive in time. It is therefore 
simply one ^e of the fundamental axiom of all knowledee. 
tte ^om that wto truly exists is a coher^t whol J 

if pnnciple does nothing to 

could only be ^wered if Te7ldT^J th 

PP^ 27* of BoaiMjnrt in Cmfmum tc Plates Rtfathe, 

Rason, Sd ^ SnSaont 
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plicity forming a systematic whole. Until we jire able to 
establish this result, we have simply to accept succession ‘as 
a datum of our experience. (Yet for some light upon the 
problem, see infra, Bk. Ill :hap. 4, § 9 ) 

5 4 . Causality. So far we have swd nothing of a concept 
which is much more familiar in the popular treatment of the 
problem of Change than that of Ground and Consequence, 
the concept of Cause. In proceeding to discuss this concept, 
it is necessary in the first place to explain which of the 
numerous senses of the word we are taking for examination 
There was an old scholastic distinction, which still reappears 
occasionally in philosophical writings, between the Causa 
cognoscendi, or reason for a truth, and the Causa existendi 
or fiendt, the cause of the occurrence of an event It is this 
latter meaning of the word “cause,” the meaning which is 
predominant wherever the term is used in modem scientific 
language, that we shall have in view in the following sections. 

The Causa cognoscendi, or logical reason for the affirma- 
tion of a truth, as distinguished from the psychological 
factors which lead a particular indmdual to affirm it, is 
clearly identical with what modem Iordans call the Ground 
A g^ven proposition must logically be affirmed as true in the 
last resort, because it fills a place in a wider system of tmtbs 
which no other proposition would fill Thus, eg, a special 
proposition about the relation between the sides and angles 
of a triangle is logically necessitated, because it is an integral 
element in the development of a system of geometrical ideas 
which repose as a whole upon certain fundamental assump- 
tions as to the character of spatial order The original 
presuppositions cannot be worked out to their logical con- 
sequence in a body of internally coherent geometrical notions 
unless the proposition in question is induded in that body. 
And reciprocally, the logical justification for regarding these 
presuppositions rather Aan any others as sound, lies in the 
fact ttat they yield a body of internally consistent conse- 
quences. Incidentally, we see by means of this illustration 
&at Ground and Consequence are mutually convertible, which 
is what we m^ht have inferred from the way in which we 
defined them as mutually complementary aspects of a single 
systematic whole 

What we are concerned with in the everyday and scientific 
treatment of Causation, is not this purely logical relation of 
Ground and Consequence, but something partly identical 
with it, partly different. The Causa fiendt has no significance 
except in connection with occurrences or events in time, and 
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may roughly be ssud to correspond with what Aristotle de- 
notes the " Source of Change ” — tep^ jcd^na;; or Stfw j Kitnaif 
— and bis medieval followers named the Efficient 
Caus^ in the popular sense of the word, denotes the attempt 
to cany out the principle of the interconnertion_pfeyents 
in a system along speaal lines by regarding e very event as 
completely detomined by conditions which are_themselyes 
previous evente Widely as the popular and the scientific 
uses of the term “cause" diverge in minor respects, they 
agree in the essential point That every event has its cause 
IS understood, both in everyday life and in the sciences which 
use the concept of causation, to mean that the occurrence 
and the character of eveiy event in the time-series is com- 
pletely determined by preceding events In more technical 
language, causation for everyday thought and for the sciences 
means enestded dependence of the present on the past, and 
the future on the present “ 

It IS, of course, obvious that the principle of .Causation as 
thus understood is not a necessary logical deduction, from 
the pnndple of Ground and Consequence. It might be the 
case that dl occurrences form a coherent plan or system, 
such that if you once grasped the principle of the system 
you could infer from it what precise occurrence must take 
place at any one moment, and yet it might be impossible to 
discover this pnnaple by an examination of the course of 
evjmts up to the present moment In other words, 


wjyaiid, andwtjhe events.oLthe, prcsent.might dep^nd-on- 
^ose.whichjviU .succeed them in the future.no less than on 
those which have preceded them in the past In flat case 
it would be. impossible with absolute logical certainty to 
occur at a given moment from the mere 
lamination of what has preceded, m the principle of' C5u- 
sabon as used in the sciences would not be logicdly valid i 
the^^lr underetood, is thus.identicsJ not.with 

rt t ground, butjwith the ground so far as 

IS no necessary logical consequence ofTe k™biU^,i 
netephyeeJ commite the 


* MMii lue DasL oo 

oomot infinence the teal iSoiL 
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s^tematlc character of the Real^that an event should be 
c6mpletely_det'ernuned Jjy__temporally_antoedent_ events , 
for anything that is implied in'the systematic" character of 
the Real, 4 e event may be equally dependejit on^bs^uent 
occurrences Again, fe_pnnciple ^f_Caimtion jrahnoF_§ 

emplncali^established_by_an_appeal ,to_the.aclua joursitof 

ex perie nce. Actual experience is certmnly not sufficient" 
to show liat every event is absolutely determined by its 
anteced ent c ondition s ; at most the success of our scientific 
hypotheses based upon the assumption of causality only 
avails to show that events mav_be_irferred from their^ante- 
cedents with suffic ient accurac y to m ake ffie^ c^al ,as: 
sump tion practicallv use ful 

Regarded as a universal principle of scientific procedure, 
thei&usal assumption must he pronounced to be neither an ' 
axiom nor an empirical but a iostulaWS ya the strict 
s^e of the word, »>. an as^mpticm ..which_cannot_.be 
logically justified, but is made be cause.of its practical value. 
and_d_epends.upon the_success with which it can be applied 
for co nfirmatio n. In the sense that it js a postulate jvhich 
expenence naa3^confirm.but_.cannot prove, jt .may prop.erly 
be_said_to_be_«.^mi«, but it is manifestly not a pnort in 
the more familiar Kantian sense of the word That is, it 
is not a Jiecessarv and mdis pensable axiom without which 
^stematic knowjedgejvould.be jmp.ossi.bl.e. For, as we have 
^ready seen and shim see more fully in the immediate sequel, 
it may not be, and indeed m the last resort cannot be, true 

I S This last statement will possibly appear startling to 
the reader who is unacquainted with the history of meta- 
physical investigations into Causality. But it is easy to 
show that it_i 3 _reaUv-th e express ion o f an ob yions..truth. 
For _the_caus.al_poncigle,^ as we have "just seen, is_an..im- 
p.erfect express ion of_ the, really, axiomatic principle of 
Sufficient.Reason .or .Ground, and Co nsequenc e. Anif it is 
readily seen that the expression it gives to that principle, 
because imperfect, must be partially false l^at the 
prinaple of Ground and Consequence says is, that the 
whole of_ existence is a single coherent ^stem in which 
eveiy_part_is. determined_by_ffie_nature_of_ the^whole as 
revealed in- the .complete syst^. But if Jlus Js_true,_each. 
constituent of the system canjqniy.be completely, determined 
by its connections. wffi_all_the rest. No constituent can be 
entirely determined by its relations to a lesser part of the 
whole system, in the way presupposed by the notion of 
one:sided causal dependence. The. “cause” mus^ if the 
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principle of Ground and Consequence be valid, be de- 
' termined by the " effect" no less than the ‘‘effett” by the 
"cause." And therefore the causal postulate cannot be the 
whole truth. 

How this fatal logical defect in the principle of Causation 
makes itself felt in the logic of the inductive sdcnces, and 
how logicians have sought without success to avoid it, we 
shall incidentally see as our discussion proceeds. At present 
we must be content to note that, owing to this flaw, Causation, 
wherever it is asserted, can only be Appearance _and_neycr 
complete Keahty, and that no science which works vdth the 
concepts of cause and effect can give us the highest truth. 
Of course, the logical defects of the concept need not impair 
its practical usefulness Though It can never, for the reason 
given already, be ultimately true that any event is absolutely 
determined by antecedent events, the assumption may be 
suSiciently near the truth to yield useful deductions as to 
the imutse of occurrences, precisely as a mathematical ap- 
proximation to the value of a surd quantity may, without 
being the exact truth, be close enough for practicaf use. 
Also, it might well be the case that the causal post ulate 
approximates more nearly to the truth in some sphe re of 
my^tigation than in others, a consideration which is not 
without Its bearing on the ethical problems of freedom and. 
responsiUlity. 

If we ask ^w the causal postulate, being as it must 
be Mly imperfectly true, comes to be' made, the answer 
IS omous The whole concepdon is anthropomorphic in 
origin, and owes its existence to our practical needs To 
take the latter point first, logically there is no better reason 
for tTMting an event as determmed solely by antecedents, 
than for treating it as solely determine by subsequent 
Yet when the latter supposition is made, as it is by 
^ believers in omens and presages, we all agree to condemn 
It as siyerstitious Why is this? Two^ons may be 
assigned Even granting that an event may be deter- 
mined by sufeequent.^to,X«lt, a3_«!e_do notinow.wbat 
these_evcnt|aie iiny_after_theiiL 0 ccurrence, we should have 

no m^ of mfemng by. particular wnts'^ to <^e 
conditioned, and thus shourd_be 
j ? unpnncipled guess-work If we 

Ifi) A more important consideration is iat our search 
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We desire to know the conditions of occurrences primarily, 
in order to produce those occurrences for ourselves by setting 
up their conditions, It_is. t herefore essentia l to us for our 
practical purposes tQ_seek_the . c onditions of an occurrence 
exclusively among it s antece dents, and the causal postulate 
which asserts that t he c omplrte conditions of th e event are 
comprised somewhere i n the series of an tecedenLevents is 
thus the intellectual_expression .of_the-demand_made_by 
our practical needs_upon Rea lity, postulate it b^uxe, 
unles s the postulate is approximately rea lised, we cannot 
in tervene with s uccess in_th e course of events> We refuse, 
except as a pure speculation, to entertain fte notion that an 
event may be detemined b y subs equen t as wel l as by ante- 
cedent event s, becau se that no tion leads to no practic^jules 
for_o.peration_uponjour_enyironment. 

§ 6. As might be expected of a postulate so obviously 
originated by °tr practical needs, the .concept of cau5e_on 
exa mination reve als, its anthropomorphic characte r. This 
is particularly obvious when we consider the concept of 
Causation as it figures in everyday unscientific thought 
The various scientific substitutes for the popular notion of 
cause all exhibit traces of the endeavour to purge the con- 
ception of its more anthropomorphic elements In the 
popular use of the concept this anthropomorph ism c omes 
out jiost strikingl y in two wa vs (a) A cau^.as popularly 
conceive, is ^wav s a p ers on or t hing, ix som ething we can 
i magine as a whol e, andjintp which we can mentally project 
a w nscious life akin to_our_own. To the scientific mind 
it seems obvious that causes a nd effects a re alike evtnis.vaA 
events, _pnly, but for popular thought, i^ile .the- effect _k 
alwa ys a quality or state (e.r., dea&, fever, etc.), fte cause 
is regu larly a thing or person (the bullet, the poison, the 
tropical sun, etc.). 

(j) Closely connected vrith this is the emphasis popular 
thought lays upon what it calls the (K*w(>'_pf..the _cause. 
The cause is never thought of as merely preceding the 
effect as an "inseparable antecedent”, it.is, supp^i^__tO- 
»«ir/k_the_efrect_occur, to bring .it_about_by_an_exercise_of 
actirity. According to the most coherent expositions of 
this type of thought, in.-Causat ion one thing _is,always active 
in_ pr oducing a chan g e in a nother, thing-Which Js passive. 
The origin of this notion is -sufficiently obvious As all 
philosophers since Hume have recognised, th e "activity ” 
of the. cause, resul t s fro m the ascriptipn-to .it of the ch^- 
acteris.tiC-.feelingLpf self-assertion and £df-expansion_ which 
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accompanies our own voluntary interference in_the„cour'e 
o^ events. Similarly, the “passivity" of the thing in which 
the effect is produced is only another name for the feeling 
of coerdon and thwarted self-assertion which anses in us 
when the course of nature or the behaviour of our fellows 


reprises our voluntary execution of our designs 

Sdence, in its attempt to extend the concept of causal 
determination over the whole domain of existence, has natur- 
ally felt these anthropomorphic implications as obstacles 
From the effort to expel them anses what we may call the 
common scienbdc dew of causation, as ordmanly adopted for 
the purposes of expenmental investigation and formulated 
in the works of inductive logidans. The concept of a thing, 
except as the mode of interconnection of states, teing un- 
necessary for the sciences which aim simply at the reduction 
of the sequence of occurrences to order, the notion_^I 
rausahon as a transaction between two, things isjeplaced 
in, the expenmental sdences.by the conception, of_it. as 
merely the determinabon of an event by antecedentjeyente 
Similarly, with the disappearance of things as the,vehides 
of causd processes falls the whole distinebon between an 
active and, a passive factor. As it becomes more and more 
apparent that the antecedent events which condition _an 
oOTirence are a complex plurality and indude ^tojof 
what is popularly called the thing acted upon as well as 
process^ in the so-called a^ent, sdrace subsbtutes for^the 
disbnetion between agent and pabent the concept of a 
system of reciprocaUy.dependent interacbng.factors These 
two suhsbtubons give us the current scientific conreption of 
a cause as the “ totality of the conditions " in the presence 
of wUch an event oocuts, and in the absence of any member 
of which It does not occur. More bnefly, causation in the 
current scientific sense means sequence under definitelv 
Known conditions. " ^ 


Indispens^le as this notion of the determination of eveiy 
event ty a definite collection of antecedents and by nothine 
else IS for practice, regarded as a logical formulahon of the 
systematic unity of existence, it is open to 
grave objections, most of which will be foundto have made 
th^elves felt m the logic of the inductive sciewra qufte 
mdepmdently of conscious metaphysical analysis In deal- 
feg^th these difficulties, we sfa^alffind thatTeir ™ 

lo Slate me causal principle in such a wav as tn avnirl 
mamfest.speculative falsehood, we find -that it_ ^~^ be 
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modified nntil it beco mes ident ical vrfdi the_ principle of 
Grou n d and C onseq uence in its m ost univer sal fo rm, but as 
thus modified it is no longer of any service f or the pmp'oses 
of_the_experimentaljciences. You.seem_dtiven t d~tak e it 
either in_a fgrni_in_which,it.is_tnie_but ^practically useless, 
or in one in u^ich, it _is_ useful but. not true. To' illustrate 
the way in which this dilemma arises, we may examine three 
of the main problems which have actually been created by 
the scientific use of the principle, — («) the puzzle of continuity, 
( 6 ) the puzzle of the indefinite reg^s, (e) the puzzle of the 
plurality of causes" 

(“) The Puzzle of Continmty. Cpntinuily is, strictly 
speaking, a. propert y of c ertain series, and may be defined 
for purposes of rrference much as follows A s,e,iies_js 
cpntinuous_when any. term divides die whole_series_nnam- 
biguouslv-into two mutually excl usive_parts-i^ch be twee n 
them _cqmprise_ j]l_ the term s of t he series, and wh en every 
term which s o_digides the series is itself a tarn of the series. 
From this second condition it obviously follows that a nu mber 
of intermediate terms.can always be inse^ed between^any 
two_ternis jvhatever.of a.continuous series, n.o^teraCoLdie 
seriesJiasji_«ej^enn. This is the peculiarity of the con- 
tinuous with which we shall be specially concerned. Thus 
the senes of points on a straight line is continuous because 
(t) any point F on the line divides it into two collections of _ 
points in such a way that every point of the one is to the left 
of every point of the other, and every point of the second 
to the right of every point of the former; and (2) every point 
which divides the line in this way is a point on fte line. 
Again, the_whole_series_of real . .numbera _is_continuous _ for 
fte saine reason Hvery m em ber of t he number-series divides 
it in to two c lasses, so that ever y number of o ne is less than 
every numbe r of Uie oth er, and every number which Jhus 
divide s the series is itself a te rm of the iid^er-senes 

But_the_ series, of rational reaLnumbers is not continnons, 
because iLcan be divided intojnutudjy exclusive classes by 
terms which_arejiot.themsdyesjnembers_of.the series. (E.g', 
Vz is not a member of the series of rational numbers, but we 
can exhaustively divide all rational numbers into the two 
mutually exclusive classes, rational numbers less than Vi and 
rational numbers not less than Vi From the continuity of 

I For o toller explaoabon of vhat i* meant conbnulty, consult Dedekmd, 
w*rf irraiienale ZahletL, speoaily ^ 3-5, or Iamb’s Infinitatmal 
Caiailust X Readers who have beat accostomed to the treatment of 

continm^ bjr the older philosophical ymtat diotxld fpeciall7 remark (i) that 
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the senes of real numbers it follows that any other series which 
corresponds point for point with the terms of the number- 
senes will be continuous Now one such series is that of 
the successive parts of time. Every moment of time divides 
the whole series of moments into two mutually exclusive 
classes, the moments befort itself and the moments .which 
are not befon itself. And whatever thus divides the time- 
senes is Itself a moment in that series. Hence from the 
continuity of the time-series it follows that anj^ jiuzzles 
created by this properly of continuonsness will^EP'y 
the c^e.of Causation. In what follows I shall not discuss 
the general problem of the continuous, a problem which 
requires special mathematical equipment for its efficient 
handling, but shall confine myself to tiie difficulties intro- 
duced ly continuity mto lie scientific concept of causal 
rdataon. 


We may conveniently attack the problem by faking it 
up in the form in which Hume bequeathed it to modem 
^ rareful reader of Hume must perceive, 
Humes whole doctrine of Causation is based on the assump- 
tion that the causal process is not continuous. Experience 
B supposed hy him to come to us not in an unbroken stream 
but in isolated separate pieces which we subsequentiy proce^ 
to link together artificially hy the notion of Causation. We 
are supposed to begin by observing the sequence of an 
event B on a previous distinct event A, and the problem of 
Causation thus becomes that of discovering the nature of the 
Imk by whuh the originally distinct A and B are connected 
m our scientific thought In more technical language, Hume 
mought of the series of events as one in which eveiy member 
hM a next term, and this way of conceiving it has coloured 
the whole subsequent treatment of Causation by the inductive 
lo^ians who have commonly got then metaphysical doc- 
trines from Hume. 


Psychology, in deserting the old notion of 
the atomic sensation for that of the "stream of conscions- 
“'"P'.'t'^y destroyed tiie supposed enipincal 
foundation for this Humian theory of the discontinuity of 

P~Wem for the indu?dw 
li^aaiuwe ^ now see to be not to discover rte lmkl^ 
which an originally separate A and B harlot joS ^ 


•>«««'> “"Unlaw 

=»ri«rwnt«!,tnie /f to 

rndless dinnhility mikmt ^ ^ "wnben u a inoiar lUnstnbnn ol 
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gether in thought, but to_find .the source jjf the distinction 
we habitu ally dra w within what co mes t o us as one continuous 
procesrbetween_an earljer_ stage A vrhich we call cause, and 
a later stage B jwhich_ s?e. call effe<A We are not, however, 
concerned here virith the psychological weakness of Hume’s 
doctrine, but with the logical difiSculty to which it gives 
rise. 

We may state the dlfficuHy flius • ( 1 ) Causation cMnbt 
possibly be thought of as discontinuous, » e. as the sequence 
of one distinct event upon an assemblage of other events 
without gross contradiction. To think of it M disco^inuous, 
we.must-Conceive_the ca use A t o exist first_ih_its _complete- 
ness. and then t o be sud^enly_fiSlowed_l^ the_ effect B. 
(That &e cause A’lmnsists of a number of conditions, a, 6, c 
. . . which themselves come into existence successively, and 
that A is not there until the last of these conditions has been 
realised, makes no difference to the pnnciple.) Now this 
seems to be what is actually implied by the language of 
those inductive logicians who insist that in ^1 Caus at ion t he 
cause must pree ^ the effect But what canluch precedence 
mean ?” It can only mean that after the cqmplete realisation 
of the conditions included in &e cause A, there .must inter- 
vene a space of erapty3ti'me’24/W'3ie effect B enters on 
^e s cene Howe ver brief and " moment aryJLvo n take th is 
gap ill ^e stream of.events,,to b^ the ga p must be there if 
your languag e about the cause as bong be fore the eff ect is 
t o have any m eaning "For if there_is no-such.gap, an_dthe 
entrancejof B_ is simultaneoiisjadth. t he complete rea lisation 
qf its conditions^ A,.it is no longer...true Lo. say .that the 
cause. A isiefore .the. effect B. A. doe^not .exist as A until 
a.h.c . . are all present and .as -soon _as_they are .present 
B.is present.too. And thus the relation between A and B 
is not that of the sequence of a later event on an earher. > 
Thqr are actually toget^. 

In fact, the doctrine that ae_cau 5e precedes the effect rests 
up.on .the .notion ttat_thq time-senes is one in whic h each 
'membCT.has.a next_teim. And tiiis seems, i nconcdva ble. 

I For not only can you subdivide any finite time, however 
small, into two mutually exclusive parts, but the poinf at 
which the division is effected is itself a moment in the time- 
senes lying between the beginning and the end of the original 
interval Time.1herefqre musthe.continuous. a nd if causation 
is. PPt..equally co ntinuo us, we must suppose that g aps of 
empty time are what separate the.first event, Jhe cause, from 
the..subsequent . event , the effecL Yet ~tf could be 
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regarded as a defensible doctrine on other grounds, it would 
then follow that the assemblage of events A is not the 
totality of conditions requisite for the occurrence of B The 
“totality of conditions,” w the muse as previously, defined, 
would be the events A plus a certain lapse of empty time/ 
And so the cause would once more turn out not to precede 
the effect, or we should have to suppose the end of the 
interval of empty time included in it as separated from the 
begmmng of B by a second lapse, and so on indefinitely. 

(2) These difficulties, in a more or lcss_ clearly appre- 
hended form, have led many recent writers on inductive Logic 
to modify the definition which ivas still satisfactoiy to Mill. 
Cause and effect, we are now told, are not distinct events, but 
earlier and later st^es in a continuous process The. real 
business of science is not to discover “laws of connection 
between distinct events or “phenomena,” but to. invent 
general mathematical formula: by the aid of which we may 
trace the course of continuous processes The discovery of 
causes, from this point of view, is reduced to the construction 
of formula: which exhibit some quantity as a function of a 
time-vanable Fully worked out, this view of the nature of 
experimental science leads to the so-called “descriptive” 
ideal of scientific explanation, advocated by such eminent 
thinkers as Kirchhoff, Mach, and Ostwald among physicists, 
and, with various modifications, Avenarius, Munsterberg, 
Royce, and James Ward among recent philosophers. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the ultimate ideal of science, or at any 
rate of physical saence, is.simply the d.escnptiqn of the.course 
of_events by the. aid of the fewest and simplest general 
formulm. things happen as they do, it is now said, is 

no. proper question for science, its sole business isjo enable 
ns. to calculate how they will happen With the general 
epistemological questions raised by this doctrine we must 
deal later m our third and fourth books At present we are 
concerned only with its bearing on the notion of Causal 
Relation * 


'There would an« ihtthei difficulties as to whether the magiutode of tUe 
la|^ IS a fbnetion of A, or whether it is the same m all cases of causal sequence. 
But until some oue can be found to defend such a general theoiv re musal 
sequence it i^rernature to discuss difficulties of detail. 

'FortheEnglishreaderthebestsourcesofinfonnationastothe “dcscnptiTe” 

of «aence are protably volume i of Professor Ward’s Natumtam and 
and Mach, the Saata qf Uaimus (Eng tians ) Students 
wto ^ German may advantageously add Avenanua, ntlciMie ah Dmkm 
^WtU gtmaa dem Pnaap da tlnnitm Kn^massa TProfessor J A 
btewart is ^ly mistaken July looi) m trealmg the doctrine^ as a 

discovetyof -ideahst-metaphysicimi may^th^roTJLe (3 
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The important point for our immediate purpose is that 
tViff i -fffliietion of all events to c on tinuous p rocesses r^ly 
rineg aiimv wiffiCausation altogether, as is recognlseB ^"tiiose 
adherents of the theoiy who openly propose to expel the 
word ‘‘cause” from the language of science.^ For in a con- 
tinuous process it is purely arbitrary where we shall mentally 
draw the dividing line which is to mark the boundary between 
the "earlier” and the “later” stage. 'What_the descriptive 
formula, with the aid of which we trac e the cou rse_oLthe_pro- 
cess b y giving a series, of successive.values.to.our-timeevariable 
presents, is not theiLcaus e” of the proce ss bu t the "law " of 
it. Instod of looking upon the later stag e s, of the pro cess 
as determi ned Igr the em^ier. we are now looking upon the 
process a s a whole as_the_expression_in deteil_of a single 
princip le. We have, in fact, abandoned the categoiy-of cause 
and effect for that of Ground and Consequence. ,W e are seek- 
ing the ground of the whole process not in a set of temporally 
preceding events, but in its own pervading pnnciple. 

From tlM_ point of_view the one-sided dependence of 
effect on cause, .characteris tic of the causal rela tion, dis- 
appeai^ Whether we shall infer the later stages of the pro- 
cess (tom the earlier, or the earlier from the later, depends 
simply upon our choice of positive or negative values for our 
time-variable. For “ descriptive" science, what we suggested 
at first as a paradoxical possibility is the actual fact The 
past IS determined by the future in precis ely the same sense 
in which t he-futurejs_determined_byjhejiast namely, that as 
both are sta g es of t he sam e co ntinuous proc ess, if once you 
know the principle of the proccss_you_can_start .equally well 
w ith eith er a nd reas on to &e other.* Thus, within the limits 
of experimental science itself, the conception of causal re- 
lation has given way to the conception of events as logically 
connected into a system in virtue of their underlying ground or 
principle. For practical purposes experimental science has, 
in its application of this conception, to be guided by two 
postulates, neither of which can be metaphysically justified 
It has to assume (a) that the .course, ofeventsjs, composed of 
a plurality of mprepr less independent continuous processes, 
each of which h.as its own ground witlun itself, at least to such 
an extent,as to be capable pf,being_treated,fprjpurj)urpose 
as independent qf othere ; (i) that thejunderlymg ground or 

the OSes to vhich “idealists’* put the theotr, they caonot claim the credit of 
Its mrention. 

‘ W Mecb, ^ a/ , p. 483 S. , Feaisoo, Grammar ej Sanutt chap. 4. 

' «.r., eclipses can be calculated eqoall} srell for the future or the past. 
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grounds of all events can be adequately expre ssed in terms 
of mathematical symbolism 

As to the first of these points, our discussion of the unify 
of Reality convmced us that there most in the end_be.a.singLe 
ground of all existence, and therefore the complete reason 
of any partial process cannot be entirely within itself. The 
independence of the vanous processes must be relative, and 
even the belief that it is sufficient to enable ns toJreat.tbem 
for our own special purposes as self-contained and in depend ent 
must be a postulate prompted by our practi ciJ needs , and 
justified in the end by its success. TTie second point will 
engage our attention more fully in subsequent chapters. At 
present one remark upon it must suffice. The calculability 
of the laws of continuous processes depends upon our abilit y 
to reduce them to numeru^ and quantitative forms Wher- 
ever we have the appearance, at any stage in a process, of a 
new quality, we have in fact an apparent breach of continuity, 
and It ceases to be in our power to exhibit the new stage 
of the proc^ as a mere transformation of what was already 
express^ in former stages Hence the success.ofjnaturi 
science in reducing all sequences of events to con&uouspror 
cesses depends upon the assumption that we can eitabliS 
equations between qualitatively different magnitudes 

Now this assumption is even more evidently than the 
P*®^ding a postulate. We have to make it, if we are to 
calculate the course of events, but we have no guarante e th at 
It will succeed beyond the fact of its actual success. If.it 
fmls anywhere, as we shall hereafter contend that it does in 
, the_ critical case of Ae sequence of psychical on physical 
events, and via vend, two results wUl follow, one^prac- 
tel. toe otoer spixulahve. The practical consequence of 
toe failure is that in such cases we cannot apply the con- 
cept of conbnuoiB process, and have to fall back upon the 
OTder notion of causal sequence. Thus, in attmpdng 
Psychophysics we cannot hope to 
^ihit the whole of a psychophysical process as thecon- 
to ® prindple , lye^must be content 

to ^bhsh laws of causal connection between the physical 
and toe psychicd sides.of toe pro^iss. The sS^ 
consequence is toat the principle of Ground ^d Con- 
'>n'T>‘nps'*ctly represented by the ionce^m 
of a continuous process, inasmuch as that conceptiM is 
ody applicable wh« qualitative differences wX“toe com 

will prepare us for subsequent cnticism of the concept of 
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continuity when we come to deal with the metaphysics of the 
time-process.* 

I 8 (i) The Indefinite Regress The defects of the causal 
postulate as a principle of explanation may also be exhibited 
by shonring the double way in which it leads to the indefinite 
regress. Thejndefinite regr^ in .the .causal series_.is_an 
ineyitaWe consequence, of the .structure ofjtira.e, and, as we 
pleas^ may 'be detected both outside and inside any causal 
relation of tivo events, or two stages of a continuous process 
For it follows from the structure of the time-series (a) that 
there are an indefini^ number of terms.of the senes between 
any two^ members, behveen. which there is_a finite.mteiyal, 
and (£) that there is.also an indefinite nu mber o f term s befo re 
oil after an^r^given member of the series Like the senes of 
real numbers, the ticrie-series, because it satisfies the definition 
of a continuous infinite series, can have neither a first nor a 
I^term, nor can any member of it ha\ e a next term.* Apply- 
ing this to the case of Causation, we may reason as follows — 
(i) The same reasons which lead us to demand a cause A 
for any event B, and to find that caus e in an js.semblage 
of antecedent events, require that A should be similarly 
determined by another assemblage of antecedent events, 
and that this cause of A should itself have its own 
antecedent cause, and so on indefinitely. Thus the causal 
orincip le, logically applied, never yields an intelligible ex- 
pla nation of any event. Instead of exhibiting the transition 
A-B as the logical expression of a coherent principle it 
refers us for the explanation of this transition to a previous 
instance of the same kind of transition, and then to another, 

’ In/ra, Bk. Ill chap 4. It will be enoogb to refer m passing to the conous 
blonder winch u committed when the principle of Causality is confoonded with 
the doctrines of the Conservation of Mass and Eneip^ Iliat the pnnaple of 
C^o^ty has noOii^ to do with these speoal ph^ical thrones 15 manifet from the 
considerations (1) That it is at least not seU'endent that all causal relabon 1$ phys* 
ical Philosophers have indeed demed that one mental state directly causes anotheri 
but no one has ba^ bis denial on (be assertion that there can be no causality without 
massandene^ (2) ThepnnapIeofCaasali^,a5wehaveseen,isapostulate. If 
we are ever to intervene successfully in the course of events, it must be possible with 
at least appronmate accuracy to regard events as determined by thdr anterodents 
The doctnnes of conservation of and eoeigy are, on the contrary, empirical 
genemliations horn the observed behavioor of matenal ^tems. Nei Aersaence 
nor practical life in the least requires them as an indispensable condition of 
success In practical life they are never appealed to, ana the ablest exponents 
of saence are most ready to admit that we nave no proof of their validiQf except 
so far as It can be established by actuid observation In short, they are la^dy 
a postmon, while the pnnaple of Causality is, as already explained, aprteru See 
tnfra^ Bk.-lII chap 6, §6 

’ Neither can have a first term, because each has two opposite posiUve 
and negative in the one case, before and after in the other 

II 
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nnd so forth mthoiit end But it is impossible that what is 
not intelligible in one instance should become intelligible 
by the mere multiplication of similar unintelhgibilitics 

(2) Similarly if we look within the transition A-B This 
transition being continuous must have its intermediate stages. 
A becomes B because it has already become C, and the 
transition A-C-B is again “explained" by showing that A 
became D which became C which became E which became B 
And each of the stages A-D, D-C, C-E, E-B can be once 
more submitted to the same sort of analysis But m all this 
interpolation of intermediate stages there is nothing to show 
the nature of the common principle in virtue of which the 
stages form a single process We are, in fact, trying to do 
what we try to do wherever we establish a relation between 
terms, to answ er a question by repeating it. And we decided 
at the end of our last chapter that this kind of repetition is 
nes er an answer to any question How entirely it fails to 
answer the question we ask whenever we look for a cause is 
obvious. We want to know why B exists, and we are told 
that B exists because it is determined by tlie previous 
existence of A. Hut why docs A c.xist? Because of the 
previous existence of C And so ultimately the existence of 
ever) thing depends on the existence of something else, and 
thu acain on the existence of still something else. If this 
IS so, since nothing can exist until its cause has existed, and 
the cause again not until its cause has existed, then, as this 
unending senes has no first term, nothing can ever come into 
extstnec at all. This incvit.able introduction of the indefinite 
tcf'ic's whenever we try to think out the causal princinic to 
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Vour ” first cause” must. have had _a previous cause, or else 
_the_ whole rausal scheme must be, as we have contended that 
it _is,_ the i llog ical and imperfect perversion of a genuine 
principle of systematic connection,_use/ul_and indeed indis- 
pensable in practice,_but. quite mdercnsible in theoiy 

It would not help you out of the difficulty to distinguish 
be^een a first event and a first moment of time, by postu- 
lating a first cause with an indefinite lapse of empty time 
before it For the causal .principle would then require you 
to Iq^ for the determining conditions of the. first event m 
the preceding lapse of emply_bmc. ButJhis.lapsej because 
n!?rely_empty, cannot contain the determining.cpnditiq.ns for 
any^pecial occurrence in preference^ to others This is why 
the conception of a beginning of the causal series in time, with 
an empty lapse before it has always led to the insoluble 
riddle, " Why did God create the world when He did, rather 
than_at_some other point of time? ” 

Nor can the difficulty be escaped by taking refuge in the 
continuity of the stream of events For (i) as we have seen, 
the recognition.of. events conbnuous processes n^ce^nly 
leads .to .^_surrendex_of_the_^^al principle as inadequate 
fo- eicptess Jthe_ real, connection of facts Causality, as a 
special .form of the categoi^r. of Ground, and Consequence, 
must stand or fall w ith the view o f.occ urrenc es as sequences 
of. discontin uous e vents. And (2) even apart from this'eon- 
sideratioh 7 ~ 9 i.e_ypeal to continuit y can at best only .be 
worked as a rgiquider-to-thejntemal analys is of a sequence 
into an infinite proc ess When it is urged that, oii'the causal 
principle, there must be an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between the cause and the effect in any given case, it 
is possible to retort that thestages are jipt.1* really.!Ldistinct, 
But only distinguished by. an artificial, abstrec^.n, that ffie 
process -is..actuaUy one and confan uous, and fliereforejdoes 
not involv e an infinite regress, except fo r the loa cian who . 
erroneously .cons^M i t ai'^ i scDn bnu.o.us. But with the 
external regress >n tndtfinttmn you cannot deal m this way. 
The absence of a beginning follows as necessarily from the 
principle of explaining the later stages of a conbnuous pro- 
cess as conditioned by the earlier, as it does when the stages 
are taken to be distinct events. {This is easily seen from the 
simple consideration that the time-variable in your formula 
for the successive stages of the process may have an un- 
limited range of possible values from— 00 to -f-oo ) 

In short, whether the succes5ion.i)f_events_b.e taken as 
continuous or not, t he attempt to translat e the axiom t hat 
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whatever happens has its ground in the nature ofjhe.whple 
system to which it belongs, into the doctrine that fte 
posterior in time is completely determinedbyand„depend_ent 
oh the prior, leads straight to the ihlinite_regress.. ^d, _as 
we said m our last chapter, the occurrence of. thejnfinh? 
regress is always a sign that there is imperfecdpn somewherem 
thought which sets it up For it always implies the formal 
contradiction of the actual summation by successive incre- 
ments of an infinite series Further considerations on this point 
may be deferred till we come to treat of the continuity of time.* 

§ 9 (e) The Plurality of Causes, The indefinite regress 
may be shown to be inherent in Causation by a different line of 
argument, without appealing to the principle of the continuity 
of time. As the reader is doubtless aware, it was a favourite 
doctrine of John Stuart Mill, that whereas the same cause is 
always followed by the same eff^ — ^in the absence^fcounto- 
acting circumstances-^the same .effect need not be prece^.d. 
by the same cause. An effect may be “ produced ”pn^_ifierent 
occasions by entirely different sets of antecedents.. Thus 
death may be due eidier to disease or to idolence, and both 
the disease and the violence may have very different forms, 
yet the result is the same, namely, death Heat may ensue 
from fHdaon, percussion, chemical combination, and so forth. 
Thte doctnneof the Plurahty of Causes is an obvious result of 
generalisation from the important practical consideration that 
different means will often lead us to the same end, so that 
where we cannot employ one we can often fallback on another. 

Mill's critics have not failed to point out that hjLdoctrine 
is based on the rather' illogcal combination of a concrete 
cause with an abstract' effect. He considers the "effert” in 
its utmost generality simply as a state or quality, eg , " heah” 
“death,” and rightly contends that this general stete_or. 
quality may issue on different occasions from different wm- 
binations.of conditions. {%ut he fails to obseiye.thatin.any 
concrete case this effect existe in a special form, and with 
special modifications .cor^ponding.to the specia l cha racter 
of the antecedent^ Death, for instance, may result from a 
thousand ctrcumsbmces, but the total effect in each c^e_is. 
never mere death, but death in some one special shaj^ A 
man who is shot and a man who is drowned are both dead, 
but one is dead with the special symptoms of death by 

' I suppose I need not remind mj mder that when a nnmber is spolien of 
IS the aciui] sum of an infinite senes (as when 2 is called the sum of £e senes 
H'i + i+4+ . toinfiniti), the word sum u used m a denvatsve and un 

proper sense for the hmiiinf; valne assumed the sum of n terms as » 
tnereises indefinilely) See Lamh, /ujlnsissima/ CulmJus, p. is 
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drowning, the other with tho&e of death by shooting. The 
water will kill you and a bullet will kill you, but death with a 
bullet-hole does not come from drowning, nor death with one’s 
lungs filled with water from a gunshot If you take cause and 
effect at the same level of concreteness, they are always strictly 
conelabye.. Any variation in the one must Have a,correspond- 
ing variation in tte other, for circumstances which vary without 
affecting a result are by definition no part of its conditions 
So far Mill’s critics among the inductive logicians. But 
we can push the argument a step further, and show that it 
leads loEf ically to a .dilemma, (i) "niere cannot really, be 
more than on e “ cause ” for o ne “ effect ” : yet ( 2 ) in any sense 
in which i^_catLslngle^ c^on^'j effect ” fro m Ae r est of the 
contents of. the univers e, and' a ssim it ib " cause.” 3iere is 
alwms a possibility o f the Pluralit y of Cause s. We will 
consider the alternative of this dilemma separately. 

( 1 ) Cause and effect must b e stnctlv correlative . For to 
say that there may be variations in the cause not followed 
by corresponding variations in the effect, is to say that there 
can be conditions which condition nothing, and to admit 
variation in the effect without variation in the cause, is to 
allow that there are occurrences which arc at once, as effects, 
determined, and yet again are not determined, by the assem- 
blage of their antecedents Thus Kurality of Causes is 
exclude d bv the very conceptio n of a causc-asZth e tbtahtv of 
conditions. Followmg up this line of thought further, we 
see that it leads to a perplexing result The "totali^. of 
conditio ns” is nev er a real totality. For there are no such 
tlungs as isolated effects arid causes in the world of events 
The whole” fact whi ch we call .an_effect is_never_complete 
until. we have tak e n into acc ount, its entire connection with 
everything e lse in The' unive rse. And similarly, the whole 
assemblage of conditions includes everytiung which goes to 
make up the universe But when.we_haye^thus,widened_our 
conception o f the cause and_t he eff ect bot h cau se and_effect 
have become .identical jvith qne_anothM_ and with .the.whole 
conten ts of the universe. And thus Causation itself has dis^ 
appeared as a form of interconnection' between the^elements 
o£.Reality_in_pur_attempt to work out its logi^ implications ' 
This is an meltable consequence of the continuous inter- 
connection of all Reality established by our examination of the 
problem of the One and the Many in Chapter II In othCT 
words, you never.haye reached th e full ca use of any event until 
you have takenintp account the.ro/afttypfigronditons, tjt the 
toj^ty of its connections with. all the rest jd ^istence. But 
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this totality cannot -be obtained in the. fomijiresap^sedby 
the phrase “totality of conditions” as_ a pljurMt^joLeyents 
For to obtain it in. this fashion wo^d..m«u!_to.sum_aa 
infinite senes. But when you aban’don fhe jmra.p.f w- 

finite senes, cause and effect.alike.becomejden.fical-S'ithJhe 
OTstematic whole of Reality. 

‘ (i) On the other hand, ib^use/itlness of the cajMahpostfc 
late depends _entirely upon our ability to Kfablish single 
threads of Causality w^hin the stream of events, u on our 
ability to assign partcular assemblages of jwents,J^_than 
the “totality,” to particular subs«iuent events_as thejrjiecesr 
saiy and sufficient condition Uniess we can do this we can 
formulate no rules for the practical employment of means for 
the production of a desired result, and, as we have already 
seen, it is the necessity of knowmg the means to_o.ur_M.ds 
which is the pnmary, and indeed the sole,.motive_for_the 
establishment of the causal piMtulate Now, to effect this 
assignation of particular causes to particular effects, we have 
to make use of a distinction which is more practically neces- 
sary than theoretically defensible. We distinguish ietween 
indispensable conditions and accessory circumstances, .which 
may or may not be present without affecting _the.natorem_ 
the special result m question. 

Now it is clear that the making of this dbtinction djipends 
upon the separation of a certain part of the “totel^ strain, 
of events from the rest, and its isolation as "the q)ecial.res.u!t 
in question" And this isolation, as we have seen, must 
~ always rest upon arbitrary abstraction When once this 
arbitrary abstraction of some one part or aspect of the stream 
of events from its context has been made, we are compelled 
to recognise the existence of the context from which we 
have abstracted by saying that any effect may enter into or 
form part of a vanety of different larger effects, according, 
to the nature of the context in which it occurs And, from 
the very principle of the complete correlation of condition 
and conditioned, it follows that what we call the special or 
partial effect will be preceded by varying conditions, accord- 
ing as it enters into, different laiger_wholes or contexts. 
Thus any form of the causal postulate of which we can make 
effective use necessitates die recognition of that very 
riurality of Causes which we have seen to be logically ex- 
cluded by the conception of cause w ith which science.works 
^ we contended above, any form of the prinaple in which it 
is true is useless, and any form in which it is useful is untrue. 

The final result of our discussion, then, is that ^ causal 
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postulate according to which events are completely de- 
tennined bx antecedent events leads to_the_behef dial the 
sttBam.of_eventsjs_discoiitinuous. This belief is iffeerently 
self-contradirt 6 fy 7 _arid' therefore nitimately untrue' The 
principle of 'Ground and Consequence caiinot therefore be 
adequately represented by the causal postulate, however in- 
dispensable that postulate may be in practice. Whether the 
conception of a continuous stream of events affords any 
better formulation of the principle of the systematic inter- 
connection of all Reality, we shall be better able to judge 
after the discussions of our third book If it does not, we 
shall have to recognise that the c oncep tion, of temporal suc- 
cessionjtself is,not.adeqnate to ex press Ae way in which the 
Many_andjthe^ne of red existence_are united, te. that time 
is not r^.but.onTy_pheimmend 

§ 10 A word may be said here as to the nature of the 
"necessity” which we ascribe to the connection of cause and 
effect There can be little doubt that Ae qngin of thfa 
“ n eces sity " must be ibund_in our own feelm^ of constraint 
when pur action is, dictated from without It is clear, how- 
ever, that we have_no right to ascribe this feeling of con- 
straint to the .event which is^determined by i^ connection 
•with the restpfjthepystenf of Reality. All that is meant in 
science by the “ necessi^'” of the causal relation is that given 
the conditions toe r^Jt follows, and n ot othe rwise In other 
words, you assert toe existgice of the rondibons, you are 
l ogically bound to assert toe _rafatence_of toe resjilt. The 
constraint thus falls within ourselves, and is of a hypothetical 
kind So long as your purpose is to think logically, you feel 
constraint or compulsion when, after asserting the condition, 
you seek for any reason to escape asserting toe result It is 
one of toe conspicuous services of Humeto philosophy, that 
he for toe first time brought out clearlyjhis ^ubjecti-ye 
character of the “necessity” of toe_ causal relation, though it 
must be admitted that h e wen t on . to com plicate his jrgu- 
mentjjy an admixture_of, error, when he sought to. base the 
necessity of toe. logical .inference from Ground to Conse- 
quence on thejisychologi.cal principle of Association. 

§ 11 Bdore closing our discussion of Causality, we must 
briefly take note of certain special difficulties by which the 
problem has been complicated in the systems of some eminent 
philosophers A distinction has often been drawn betoeen 
Transeunt and Immanent Causality In so far as toe tdianges 
' of state of one thmg are regarded as occasions of.-change of 
state in others, toe relation has been technicrffixcalled.qne of 
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Transeunt Causality, the determination of a thing’s Aange 
oYstete'by its own previous changes. ha% on the _ot^r h^d, 
been named Immanent Causality. As a consequence of 
this distinction, grave difficuities have ansen in connection 
with the notion of Transeunt Causality, §uch Causality, tje. 
the determination of the changes of one thing by the changes 
of others, is of couise an essential feature in the pre-scientific 
view of the world of experience as a multiplicit y of inter- 
acting things 

For sy^m^c Pluralism this conception inevitably pre- 
sents insduble difficulties. For it is impossi ble to recon- 
cile the ultimate absolute independence of fte . vanons real 
things with the admission that the sequence of sta tes in a ny 
one depends upon sequences of states in an y of the oth ers 
If a plurality of things are ultimately indepen dent of e ach 
other, it is manifest that each-must-form-a-co mplete wh ole, 
self-determined and containing the grou nd_ ofLjts_de^s 
mtirely within itself Conversely, if.a _thing_cannot. be. 
explained by a principle of purely inteinal sj«tematic_con- 
nection, but requires for its complete expl anation refe rence 
to an outside r^ity with which it stands in interc onnectio n, 
its independence can be .only p artia l. Hence Pluralism, in 
its more consistent forms, has dways sought to deny the 
realty of TraMeunt Causality, and to reduce all cau sal r e- 
lations to the internal determination j>f the state s of a thing 
by Its own previous state Histoncally, the principal devices 

which have been adopted for this purpose are (a) Occasion- 
alism, and (4) the theory of a Pre-established Harmony 
(o) Occasumalum Occasionalism has appeared in the 
history of Philosophy ash. professed solution of the special 
problem of the apparent mteraction between body and mind, 
taken ^ two entirely disparate and independent realities, 
though it is equally apphcable in a wider sense to the more 
general problem of the apparent connection of any two 
independent real things* The doctrine is most closely asso- 
mated with the names of the Cartesians, Arnold Geulincx 
and N Malebranche, but was in part also adopted by Berkeley 
as a consequence of his belief i n the p ure passmfy ofjion- 
mental.things Staitmg fr6m the Carteian conception of 
^ pmd_and body_M two entirely independent and .disp_arate 
mtids of reaUly, Geulincx and Malebranche were confronted 
r u j menW stetes.lead to modificatio ns 

'’°*°gtary motion^ and vux versd, bodily 
state.detBTOine the occurence of mratal state whenever a 
sensabon.follows upon a stimulus.' ' ~ 
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The “ natural view of Ae world " unhesitatingly accepts 
these cases as instances of mteraction or Transeunt Causality 
on exactly the same level as the origination of change of state 
in one body by change in another, and Descarte himself had 
acquiesced in this interpretation Bjat such_^_yiew, as his 
successors saw, is quite, incompatible with, &e_ alleged jdis- 
paratene^ and_ independence pf,the two_orders of «Stjmce, 
the_bodily and the ment^ Geulincx and Maicbranche 
accordingly took refuge in the doctrine that the_ interaction. 
is.only,apparenL In reality there is a complete solution of 
continuity wherever the series of changes in the one order 
terminates and that in the other begins What really happens, 
they taught, is that God adapts tiie pne_scries_ to _the_o.ther. 
On the occurrence of the bodily stimulus, God interve nes to 
produce tte s_ensaton_or..emotion.i^ich is .required tohar- 
mpnise our a^on vnA.our.environme.nt, Similarly, on the 
occurrence of a volition, God interferes.to_set_the_conespondi 
ing.movemenLgoing in .our.bodily.organism 

Thus the change in the one o rde r is merely a n occasion 
fo r the interventi on of God, who is th e actual caus e of tte 
correspondmg-changejn the oth er Within each ordeFThe 
series of changes once initiated are then supposed to be 
causally connected. The-divineJnterference_only_comes in 
where &e..two ordeis come into .contact. Ber kel^ adopted 
half of this doctrine without the complementary half. Inas- 
much as, according to him, p.hysical or non-mental things, are 
m.ere complexes .of presentations, or, m his own terminology, 
" ideas. " and id^ are purely inert,.tiie re^, cause ofjevery 
sensati on must~be G odI who thus dirrotl^ interve nes to . give 
us an i ndicat i on of the further sensa^ns_we_shall_receive 
acc.qtding to th e action we tak e on the pr esent presentation 
Transeunt Uousality in the reveise direction, the immediate 
orig inatio n ,qf. bodily move ment by volition,.Berkele y see ms 
to have.adroitted-Without criticism as a self-evident fact * 

It will not be necessary here to discuss the half-hearted 
version of Occasionalism adopted by Berkeley It is clear 
that the admission'of direct origmation.of bodily cimnge by 
mental cannot be co nsistently combined with Ae„denial of 
all Transeunt Causah^ injie reverse direi^pn. If all ph}^ical 
existen ce, jnypwn_body. included, J^noAing more than an 
i nert complex of presentations , it is jus^as hard to see how 

1 For the venous views here summansed, see ss o^nel sources, Geuliucz, 
Metaphynca Vera, Pars Fnsna, s-S, Malehranche, Srttreiiem sur ia Meta- 
phystgue et sur la Rehgmt, 7lh dialogue , Berkeley, New Theory of Vision, 
m. 147, 148, Fnneiptes of Hitman Knowledge, |S 35-33, 51-53, 57, 15®, 
^eond Dtalogut between Hylas and Thtionous, 
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It can be the lecipient of mentally originated change as^to 
see how it can on^nate mental change. C What is not.in any 
sense active cannot be passive, for passivity is simply repressed 
and thwarted activity., 

We confine ourselves, then, to Occasionalism of the 
thorough-going type Now, against such Occasionalism there 
is the obvious objection that it transforms the whole course 
of our existence into one long succession of miracles, a point 
upon which Leibnitz is fond of insisting in his criticisms of 
Malebranche. And the doctrine is not really consistent with 
itself for two reasons (i) It is clear that, according to any 
possible definition of Causation, the doctrine of Og^sjonalism 
involves causal interaction behveen God on the one hand 
and both the supposedly disparate orders of reali^pn the 
other. Changes in either order defin itely determine the inter- 
vention of God to originate definitely determined changes 
m the other order. Thus God's internal determinations are 
at once causes and effects of changes in either order But if, 
<if 1 ^ matmal change of state can be* the cause of a deter- 
mination in God, the whole basis of the denial that a change 
in the material order can originate change in another order 
of reality, is swept away The nett result of the theory is 
simply to re-establish the transeunt action of the two. orders 
on each other by means of a roundabout circuit through the 
mind of God 

What Geulincx and Malebranche really had in mind was 
the simple reflection that we cannot tell fieui a physical 
change can bnng about a mental change^ or via versi ' But 
this problem is not advanced in the least byintrodudng God 
as a third factor How a change in the oni^c^er ran bring 
about a determination .in the_mind.of God, and. how again 
God brings^ about the corresponding change in. the other 
order, are simply two.insoluble promt’s of the same .kind 
as that they were intended to ei^lain After the introduction 
of God as third factor in the causal process, tte fact still 
remains as before, that certain definite changes in the .one. 
order ensue upon definite changes, in the^ther, and this is 
precisely the fact whidi is denoted by the name of Transeunt 
Causality 

Of course the problem would alter its character if God 
were conceived as.another.ex pressio n for the .total sjretera of. 
Reality The doctrine of Occasionalism would then become 
simply a statement of the view that no two. things are_really 
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independent, and that it is in virtue of- their inclusion in a 
iargcr systematic.whoie that what we.cali separate .things can 
influence each other. But, in spite of numerous passing 
utterances which point to this new, it is quite certain that 
Occasionalism was-seriously intended hv its authors as a 
solution" of the^problem of Causality on strictly "^ditional 
Iheis tic l ines 

( 2 ) A second defect of the doctrine lies in the failure, of 
its originators to extend it to all cases of causal relation. It 
is a mere prejudice when Geulincx and Malebianche allow 
themselves to assume that the sequence of physical change 
on.prcceding physical change, or mental change on preceding 
mental.changCjis .more self-explanatoiy than thesequcn.ee of 
a mental.change on a physical In both cases we can ascer- 
tain that one state definitely follows a previous one ; in neither 
can we answer the ultimately unmeaning question, by what 
machinery this sequence is brought about. For any an^er 
must obviously consist in the inteipolahqn of an intermediate 
linh, and with regard to the production of this intermediate 
link the same.question.anses, .and thus we come to the in- 
definite.regress, the invariable indication that we have been 
askiDg.an unmeaning.quMtipn 

(i) The Pre^a^abljihed Harmony. More philosophical 
was the attempt of Ldbnitz to reconale Pluralism wiui the 
apparent interaction of things. According to Leibnitz, every 
iiltiraately_re3l _thing_or_ monad is_ a. self-contained whole, 
itjcon.tains, therefore, in_itself tbe_ground of Ai^sequence.of 
it s own states (Hence there can be no real origination of 
change in one monad by the occurrence of change in 
another^J Thejhfe of every mona d must consist, pmdy. in 
t he devfelopm ent_of~its own Jntemal ni^re. As I.eibnitz 
phrases it, there are no.'mndq;^ in the monads through wluch 
states an d .qual ities can fly from one to anothw Yet some 
account must be taken of the apparent fact £at, since t he 
world of experience is not a c h aos, th e, chang e s in o ne thing 
seemtobecon nectedby definite l aw with t he cha nges in oth ers 

Now, according to Leibnitz, this apparent interacbon can 
only be accounted for, if we decline to tolerate the perpetual 
miracle of Occasionalism, by the theory of a Pre-established 
Harmonv Jietweerumonads inhe.HholejDfJhemdepende.nt 
monads are of s uch a nature that _rach, wMe_actually 
fbllowing_the_law_ofl.its_own_developmen't,. behaves_jn _the 
way jrequired.^ the internal dei^opment of all the., r^.t, 
then, thoug h eacTi is r eally self-contained.,there_will Jie Jhe 
appearance of interaction . Leibnitz illustrates the possibility 
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of such a harmony by the case of two clocks which keep 
time with each odier, without dther the actual regulation 
of the one by the other, or the maintenance of a connection 
between them, simply because each is properly constructed ; 
and again, by the case of a number of musicians playing from 
the same music but concealed from each other's observa- 
tion, who keep time and tune simply because each is play- 
ing his own score correctly. 

Probably this is the most satisfactoiy hypothesis which 
can be devised for the condliation of apparent interaction 
with a radical Pluralism. But its logical defects are ap- 
parent on the face of it When we ask to what the ha rmony 
between the internal states of the several mon ads is nlbm- 
ately. due, Leibnitz hesitates between two answers. It._is 
due, avoiding to one account to, the, choice of Go d, who jn 
His wisdom saw fit to establish the best of allHi e poss ible 
worlds. But at the same time lt_was_ i^d’s_recogn!tion 

of the harmony between the monads__of this special 

world-system which led Him to give it the preference 
over o&er antecedently possible systems, and_tQ.bjing it 
rather than any other .fronj mere, possibilit y in tojictud 
existence. 


Now it seems clear that^ if the creative a ctivity of God 
is to be taken seriously, the relation of God to the jjretem 
must ^ one of Transeunt Causality ButUf-jranseunt 
Causality is admitted in the single case of Go js _attitude 
towards the monads, it no longer seems obvious why it 
should be denied as regard th e att itu des of the mo nads 
Mong themselves. ForQier«5_is no w at lea st one prop erty 
of each monad,pf which_the_ground_Jies notln itself but in 
God, namely, its actual «isteire,^ and the principle that 
ey^ monad u the ground of all its o wn properties on ce 
being dperted, there jemams. no furth er rea son for den ying 
inteiactioo. If, on the other hand, we lay stress on the 
view ^ that Ae harmony_is-no„m eie r esult of an arbitrary 
creative act, but is a property contain^ in the coneeptroi 
^e _world of_mona^_thought of as merely possible, why 
majLwe nofequallyw^^nfijol a wprldof im^^&and 
interconnected .and_therefore_not__ultimately independent 
ttmgs_as ppssessmg wal. claims, to. realisation? The 
Pluralism of Leibnitz, from which lus denial of Transeunt 
' Not that cm intdligibly be mated u > property , on tins point 

"oitol^nl proof iSS^nsiTe. 'set 
cf Lnbmti it must be nnagmed ns nn nddibonnl nredicnte, 
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Causality logically follows, seems to rest upon nothing better 
than uncriticised prejudices.* 

§ 12. We may briefly indicate the view as to the problem 
of Transeimt Causality which is involved in our discussion 
of the causal postulate. For any purpose for which it is 
possible and desirable to think of the world as a jrjw^ty 
of thin gs. Transeunt ^usaiily must be mruntained. For 
precisely because^Hie tUngs_iri tire world in the end form 
a connected sysfetti, the complete groimd of the~ states of 
a thing ean^o t^ie in itself but o nly in foe w hole system 
In any sense in which there are a plirrali^ of thmg^, and 
in which the principle of ground and consequence can be 
approximately represented by the causal determination 
of subsequent occurrences by anterior occurrences, we must 
be prepared to find that fhe_^tes_oL.one tbing_appear 
among, the con ditio ns of the su bsequ ent states o f other 
things. 

But again, sinc e Jhqapparratly^ s eparat e things are not 
entirely independemt, but_ are the detailed self-expression 
of a single sys tem , Traiiseunt Cau^itv mu st in the end 
be.appeaiance. Inasmuch as all interconnection betw een 
things_de pends upon their incision ~m the sing le-svstem 
of Reality, it may be said that when y ou take tfae^hole into 
a ccount, all C aus ality is ultimately immanent. But again, 
as we have alt^dy seen, ImmanentTrausalityis an irnperfect 
wa v of expressing the s ystematic co'ririecti6h. of alj e^tence 
acco rding to Ui^princip le of Groimd and Con sequence . Fully 
thought out. Immanent Caus^fy, as the determination of 
one state of the whole by a preceding state, is transformed 
into the concept of the interconnection of the various states 
by the purely logical prindple that they form to gether the 
detailed expressiorLoLa sin g le.cohe rent pnnd ple of structure 
And thus a ll Causality is finally imper fect ap pearance . 

A point of some interest Is the following As we have 
seen, only .indi vidua l experien ces can in the end possess 
^_kind of relative, inde pendence and intemariinity which 
thought seeks to express in the notion o f a thing. We may 
add that j ust in th e d^free to which any existence has this 
indivi dual ity and' thus form s._a .self-contained nhole, will 
its be haviour have its g round wi^n.the thing itsdf Hence 
the more c ompld ely indTO 3 u al_a_thing is, the.more_mll the 

* For Lobmt^s doctnne oonstilt faxtber, 77 ie Afenedetcgy , etc , sj Labnxx, cdiL 
by K. Latta, Introduction, pts. 2 and 3, ftsd inmslaTions of MeradelfigXt 
System tf iht Ccmmunueticn rf Suistatzasj with the Ftrst and TT'.rd Explatui' 
hOTts of the New System Also see the daborste cnbosms of B. Russell, Ttu 
Phtlesaphy ef dap. 4 and following cbaplen. 
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conditions upon which its states depend appear when we 
apply the postulate of Causahty, to be included in~other 
stabs of the same thing Thus the more individuality.a 
thing Has, the more fully will it appear.to exhibit Jminanent 
as distinguish^ from Transeunt Causality in its intern al 
structure, that is, tfie less will be the modifications that 
structure undergoes in its intercoursejwifh other thing s. 
If we like to denote the maintenance of unchanged internal 
structure against instigations to change from without by 
the term “empirical activity,” we may express our'result 
by saying that the more indmdu^ a thhig is. the_more 
empiricdly active it is. 

When we come to deal with the special problems ol 
moral and social life, we shall have to face further questions 
as to the connection of causal determination with moral 
freedom and responsibility, and again with conscious pur- 
posive action for ends Our previous discussion will then 
be found to have cleared the way for these more complex 
questions, by removing the difficulties which arise when the 
causal postulate is mistaken for an axiomatic principle of the 
interpretation of the systematic nature of Reahty, 

Consult further' — ^B. Bosanquet, Essenttals of Logtt, 
pp. 164, 165 ; Logic., vol I p 253 ff, vol u. p 212 ff.; F. H 
Bradley, Appearance and chaps 5 (Motion and 

Change), 6 (Causation), 7 (Activity), 8 (Things), H Lotze, 
Metaphypc, bk i chaps. 4 (Becoming and Change), 5 (Nature 
of Physical Action); L T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 
pt 2, chaps 8, IS (for discussion of “Plurality” of Causes), 
Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, chaps 3 and 4; B. 
Russell, Philosophy of Leibnts, chaps. 4, ii (Pre-established 
Harmony) ; James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosttcism, pt 
I, lectures 2-6 , Hume’s famous discussion- of Causation 
{Treatise of Hunuin Nature, bk i. pt 3, §§ 3—15) seems to 
. me to have lost little of its i^ue, and to be still perhaps the 
most important single contnbution of modem Philosophy 
to the systematic discussion of Causahty. 
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COSMOLOGY— THE INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

I I Distraction between the expenmental sciences and a Philosophy of 
Nature and Mind The former concerned with the desenpbon, the tatter 
with the interpretation, of facts § 2 Cosmology is the cntical examination 
of the special eharactenstics of the physical order Its main problems are 
(x) the problem of the nature of Material Existence , (a) problem of the 
justification of the concept of the Mechanical Uniformity of Nature , (3) 
moblems of Space and Time , (4) problem of the Significance of Evolution , 
(5) problem of the Place of descripUTe Physical Saesee m the System 
Kaman I^owledge 

§ l‘ In our two remaining Books we shall have to deal 
with the more elementaiy of the problems created by the 
apparent existence of two orders of Reality, a physical and 
a psychical, which again at least seem to stand in reciprocal 
interaction. In the present Book we shall discuss some 
of the leading characteristics which everyday thought and 
scientific thought respectively assign to the physical order, 
and shall ask how these characteristics compare with those 
we have seen ground to ascribe to Reality, ze. we shall 
attempt to form a theory of the place_ of physical existence 
in the whole system of R^ity. In flie Fourth Book 'we 
shall discuss"in~ the' same vray some of the leading charac- 
teristics of the, psyi^ical order as currently conceived, ai^ 
the nature, of^ts' connection with th e ph ysical, order. ©uF 
treatment of these topics will necessarily be imperfect and 
elementary for more reasons than one: not only are the 
facts of which some account must be taken so numerous 
and complicated that they would require for their mastery 
something like an encyclopaedic acquaintance with the 
whole rang^ of the experimental sciences, physical and 
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psycholo^cal, but their adequate interpretation, especia 
on the cosmoloipcal side, iKOutd demand a familiarity w 
the ultimate foundations of mathematical theoty which 
rarely possessed either by the experimentalist or by 1 
metaphysician. The utmost we can hope to accomplish 
this part of our work is to establish one or two broad resL 
as regards general prindples : any suggestions we may ms 
as to the details of interpretation must be avon edly tentati 
We must be csu'eful to distinguish the task of a Phi 
sq phy of Nature and a Philosophy of MinJ from those 
'the experimeriti sden^ uludi'^eal'dirtaily witiTthelf 
of the physicsil and psychical orders. The fundamen 
business of the latter is, as we have already seen, ! 
discovery of descriptive formuls by the md of wWch ( 
various processes which make up the physical and psychi 
orders may be depicted and calculated The fewer s 
simpler these formulx, the more th^ economise the lain 
of calculation, the more completely do the experimei; 
sdences perform the work for which we look to them. A 
so long_ as our formulae adequately accomplish this work 
calculation, it is indifferent for fte experimental sden 
whether the language in which they are couched represe 
a “reality” or not The “atoms," "forces," and “ethei 
of our physical, the “sensations" of our ptychologr 
formda:,_might be as purely symbolic creations of our o 
imagination as the " imaginary quantities" of mathemat 
without their unreality in any way interfenng with tl 
sdentiiic usefulness In the words of an eminent physii 
“the atomic theory plays a part in physics similar to t 
of certain auxiliary concepts rn mathematics, . . . althoi 
we represent vibrations by the harmonic formula, 
phenomena of cooling by exponentials, falls by squares 
times, etc, no one uSl fancy that vibrations rn thenae. 
have anything to do with the drcular functions, or 
motion of faUing bodies with squares " (Mach, Sdena 
Mtchamas, p 492). When it is asserted that the use 
ness of a saentific hypothesis, such as, the atomic the 

or me hypoAesis of the existence of an etherial undulal 
medium, of itself proves the real existence of things co 
spondmg to fte concepts employed by the hypothesis, 
s^e fallacy is committed as when it is contended that il 
algebimcal calculus is generally capable of geometrical in 
pre^on, every step in its operations must be interpretal 
Ine irork of the Ptelosophy of Natere and of Mind c 
begins where that of the experiment saencia 'iSves 
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Its data are not particular facts, as directly amassed by 
experiment and observation, but tie hs^potheses used by 
experimental science for the co-ordination and description of 
those facts And it examines these hypotheses, not with the 
object of modifying their structure so as to include new facts, 
or to include the old facts in a simpler form, but purely for 
the purpose of estimating their value as an account of 
ultimately real existence. Whether the hypotheses are 
adequate as implements for the calculation of natural pro- 
cesses is a question which Philosophy, when it understands 
its place, leaves entirely to the special sciences , whether they 
can claim to be more than useful formulse for calculation, t e 
whether they give us knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a 
problem which can only be dealt with by the science which 
systematically analyses the meaning of reality, t e. by Meta- 
physics. We may perhaps follow &e usage of some recent 
writers in marking this difference of object by a difference 
in terminology, and say that the goal of experimental science 
is the Description of facts, the g^al of Metaphysics their 
Interpretation The difference of aim is, however, not 
ultimate. Description of facts, when once we cease to be 
content with such description as will subserve the purpose 
of calculation and call for description of the fact as it r^ly 
is, of itself becomes metaphysical mteipretation. 

The chief danger against which we must guard in this 
part ofybnr metaphysical studies is that of expecting too 
much from our science. We could never, of course, hope for 
such a complete interpretation of facts as might be possible 
to omnisaence. At most we can only expect to see in a 
general way how the physical and again how the psychical 
order must be thought of if our view as to the ultimate 
structure of Reality is sound. For an exact understanding 
of the way in which the details of physical and psychical 
existence are woven into the all-embracing pattern of the 
real, we must not look. And the value of even a general 
interpretation will of course depend largely upon our famili- 
arity with the actual use the various sciences make of their 
hypotheses With the best goodwill in the world we cannot 
hope to avoid all misapprehensions in dealing with the con- 
cepts of sciences with which we have no practical familiarity. 

Though this general caution is at least equally applicable 
to the amateur excursions of the student whose mental 
ticuning has been conGned to some special group of experi- 
mental sciences mto the field of metaphysical criticism, it 
would be a good rule for practice if every student of 
»3 
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Metaphysics would consider it part of his duty to make 
himself something more than an amateur in at least one 
branch of empirical science, probably Psychology, from its 
historical connection with poilosophical studies, presents 
unique advanta^^ for this purpose And conversely, no 
speaalist in experimental science should venture on ultimate 
metaphysical construction without at least a respectable 
acquaintance with the principles of Logic, an acquaintance 
hardly to be gained by the perusal of Jevons’s Elementary 
Lessons with a supplement of Mill 

• § 2 Cosmology, then, means the critical examination of 
the assumptions mvolved in the recognition of the physical 
as a distinct order of existence, and of the most general 
h)ipotheses employed by popular thought and scientific 
reflection respectively for the description of specially physical 
existence It is clear that this very recognition of a dis- 
tinction between the physical and other conceivable forms of 
existence implies a degree of reflective analysis more ad- 
vanced than that embodied in the naive pre-scientific view 
with which we started in our last two chapters In the 
simple conception of the world of existence as consisting of 
the changing states of a plurality of interacting things, there 
was not as yet any ground for a distinction between the 
psychical and the purely physical. That there really exists 
a widespread Qqie of thought for which this distinction has 
never arisen, is put beyond doubt by the study of the psych- 
ology of the child and the savage. Both,as weknow, drawno 
hard-and-fast line between tiie_ animated and the inanimate, 
and the sav^^ in his attempts to account for the phenomena 
of life, does so habitually by supposing the physical organism 
to be tenanted by one or more lesser organisms of the same 
order of existence The “soul” he ascribes to things is 
simply a smaller and consequently less readily percept- 
ible body within the body 

For civilised men this conception of all existence as being 
of the same order, an order wMch we might describe from 
our o^ more developed standpoint as at once animated 
and ph^iral.'has become so remote and inadequate, that we 
find It hard to ^lise how it can ever have been universally 
accepted as self-evident truth Physical sdence, and under 
i^ts guidance the rareent thought of avilised men, has come 
distinction between the great majority of 
sensible things which it regards as purely physic^, and a 
jmnonty which exhibit the presence of “consciousness" 
Thus has arisen a theory of the division of existence into 
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two great orders, the physical and the psychical, which so 
dominates our ordinary thought about the world, that all 
the efforts of philosophers, both spiritualist and materialist, 
to reduce die two orders once more to one seem powerless 
to make any impression on the great majority of minds 

When we ask what are the distinguishing marks of the 
physical order as currently conceived, the precise answer we 
obtain will depend on the degree of scientific attainments 
possessed by the person to whom our question is addressed 
But in the main both current saence and eveiyday thought, 
so far as it has reflected on the problem, would probably 
agree as to the following points (a) Physical existence is 
purely material or non-mental, or again is unconscious The 
exact significance of these predicates is probably rarely 
clear even to those who make the freest use of them On 
the face of it, such epithets convey only the information that 
existence of the physical kind differs in some important 
respect from existence of a mental kind , the nature of the 
dif&rence they leave obscure Reflection, however, may 
throw some light on the matter. 

The distinction between persons and animals on the one 
side and mere things on the other seems to rest in the last 
resort on an important practical consideration Among the 
things which, according to the naive Realism of the pre- 
scientific theory, form my environment, there are some which 
regularly behave in much the same general way in response 
to very different types of behaviour on my own part There 
are others ag^ which behave differently towards me accord- 
ing to the diflferences in my behaviour toivards them In 
other words, some things exhibit special individual pur- 
poses, dependent in various ways on the nature of my own 
individual purposes, others do not Hence for practice it 
becomes very important to know what things can be 
counted on always to exhibit the same general type of 
behaviour, and what cannot, but requue individual study 
before I can tell how they will respond to different pur- 
posive behaviour of my own It is on this practical 
difference that the distinction of mental and conscious 
from purely physical and unconscious existence seems to 
be ba^ We shall probably not be far wrong in inter- 
preting the unconsciousness of purely material existence to 
mean that it exhibits no traces of purposive indmduahty, or 
at least none that we can recognise as such More briefly, 
the physical order consists of the things which do not 
manifest recognisable individuality. 
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(i) Closely connected with this peculiarity is a second 
The physical order is made up of events which conform 
rigidly to certam universal Laws This is an obvious con- 
sequence of its lack of purposive individuality. The elements 
of which It is composed, being devoid of all purposive 
character of their own, always behave in the same surround- 
ings in the same regular uniform way. Hence we can 
formulate precise general Laws of their behaviour Ongin- 
ally, no doubt, this uniformity of the physical order is 
thought of as a point of contrast with die irregular be- 
haviour of purposive beings, who respond differentiy to the 
same external surroundings according as their own internal 
purposes vary With the growth of Psychology as an ex- 
penmental science of mental processes there inevitably arises 
the tendency to extend this concept of uniform conformity 
with general Law to the processes of the pqichical order, 
and we are then confronted by the famous problem how to 
reconcile scientific law with human “freedom” The same 
antithesis between the apparently regular and purposeless 
behaviour of the elements of the physical order and the 
apparently irregular and purposive b^aviour of the members 
of the psychical order is also expressed ly saying that the 
sequent of events in the physical order b viechanwaUy 
determined by the pnnciple of Causality, whereas that of the 
psychical order b itltologual, tx determmed by reference to 
end or purpose 

(c) Ev^ element of the physical order fills a position in 
sp<K€ and in Umt Hence any metaphysical problems about 
the nature of space and time are bound to affect our view 
of the nature of the physical order. Here, again, there b a 
point of at least possible contrast between the physical and 
fte psychical As the accumulation of experience makes it 
increasingly clearer that the bodies of my fellow-men and my 
o^ body, in so far as it is an object perceived like others by 
the organs of the special senses, exhibit in many reflects the 
same conformity to cert^ general laws, and are composed 
of toe same constituent parts as the rest of the sensible 
world, such animated bodies of purposive agents have to be 
iticluded abng with toe rest of sensible existence in the 
physical order. The individual’s purposive individuahty has 
now to thought of m residmg in a distract factor in his 
composition of a kind fore^ to the physical order, and 
therefore imperceptible by the senses, mind o^ soul 

^nscumsnas in toe current psychological sense 
a mind or soul or stream of consciousness is then 
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usually regarded as not filling a series of positions in space, 
and sometimes as not filling a series of positions in time. 

(<f) The physical order, as thus finally constituted by the 
introduction of the concept of an imperceptible soul or mind, 
now comprises all sensible existence > as an aggregate of 
events in time and space, linked together by the principle of 
Causality, and exhibiting conformity with general law. To 
this conception recent science has made an important addi- 
tion in the notion of a continuous evolution or development 
as manifesting itself throu^out the series. So that we 
may ultimately define the physical order as a body of events 
occupying position in time and space, conforming to general 
laws with rigid and undeviating uniformity, and exhibiting 
continuous evolution.* 

From these general characteristics of the physical order, 
as conceived by current science and current popular thought, 
arise the fundamental problems of Cosmology We have to 
discuss — (i) the real nature of material existence, te. the 
ultimate significance of the distinction between the two 
orders, and the possibility of reducing them to one ; (2) the 
justification for the distinction between mechanical and teleo- 
logical processes, and for the conception of the physical 
order as rigidly conformable to uniform law; (3) the leading 
difficulties of the conceptions of time and spac^ and tbeh 
bearing on the degree of reality to be ascribed to the 
ph)'sical order ; (4) the philosophical implications of the 
application of ffie notion of evolution or development to the 
events of the physical order , (5) finally, we ought perhaps 
to deal very briefly and in'a very elementary fashion with 
the problem of die real position of descriptive physical 
science as a whole in its relation to the rest of human 
knowledge. 

Consult further; — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality , 
chap 26 (pp 496-497, 1st ed ) ; H Lotze, Outlines of Meta- 
physic,'^^ 77-79 1 J- S Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, 
bk ui chap 2; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
lect I. 

1 / «. existence of the ume kind ss tb&t perceived die senses, whether 
actaalljso perceived or not In this sense tiie solid impenetnble extended atoms 
of Newton or Locke axe “sensible** existent, inasmuch as their properties are 
the same in kind as certain perceptible properties of larger masses, though thqf 
are not themselves actually perceptible. 

^ Of course the evolution must be mere subjective appearance if, as is some* 
times assumed, the processes of the obywical order are one and all porelj 
mechanical But this only shows t^t the esnent concept of the phys cal order 
ts not &ee from inconsisteocies. 
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S I The physical order, becAose dependent ter its perceiired qn'ilities on the 
sense-organs of the percipient, must be the appearance of a more nlU* 
i^te reality which is non -physical § a Berkley’s cnliosm is fetal to 
the idenoficaUon of this reah^ with '‘material snfctance" The logical 
con^uence of fierkel^s doctrine that the etse of sensible things is/rro/r 
would be the subjectivist view that the physic^ order is eniy a complex of 
presentation § 3 But this is clearly not the case with that part of the 
pliyscal order which consista of the bt^es of my felIow«men ^ese have 
an existence, as centres of feeling, over and aborve their existence as 
presait atioiis t o my srasos. § 4. As the bodies of my fellows ate connected 
in one systm with the rest of the phy&cal order, that order as a whole 
most have the same land of reality which belongs to them It must be 
presents^ to our sense of a system or complex of ^ems of ex* 
pcnencmgwtaccfe, the apparent absence of life and Mrpose from inorganic 
na^e murt be due to our mabihly to enter into a direct communion el 
interest with its mcmbeti. § 5 Same consequences of view 


* j preceding chapter we have very briefly in- 

dicated the nature of the st^s by which reflective thought 
coin« to distinguish sharply between a physical and a 
psychical order of existence. The ^ysical order, when the 
concept has been brought into its complete shape by the 
inclusion of tny own body and all its parts, is thought of as 
a ^tem comprising all the bodies in the universe, that is, 
T which are of the same kind as tiiose which 

I directly perceive by means of tiie special senses ^ Now, 
wth r^ard to &e whole physical order^thus conceived two 
toings seem fairly obvious upon the least reflection, that 
- - does not depend for its exisien 
actually Jpercwmgjt,' and that It 
pg^ption for all the <tua lttuu and 


^oes^depend 
relations wl ’ * 


ion my 
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it Its rtaf _appears indepe nd ent of the perci pient, feit Jts 
H;^/,_on_ the_ other hand, essent ially depe ndent on .and 
r elativ e to ftejs^cture of tlM percewn g' organ As we 
have already seen, the familiar experience of the variations 
in perception which accompany differences in the permanent 
structure or temporary functioning of the organs of sense 
led, very early in the history of Philosophy, to the recogni- 
tion of this relativity, so far as the so-c^led "secondary” 
qualities, those which can only be perceived by one 
special sense-organ, are concerned. We have also seen 
sufficiently (in Bk 11 chap 4) that the same consideration 
holds equally good of those “primary” qualities which are 
perceptible by more senses than one, and have probably for 
that reason been so often supposed to be unaffected by this 
relativity to a petceiinng organ 

Without wasting the reader’s time by unnecessary 
repetition of our former reasoning, it may be worth while 
to point out here how this thorough-going relativity of the 
qualities of the physical order to a percipient organ leads 
directly to the indefinite r^ess, the apparently invariable 
consequence of all contradictions in Metaphysics, when we 
try to take those quahties as independently real I perceive 
the properties of physical existence by special sense-organs, 
and the properties as perceived are conditioned by the 
structure of those organs But.eacb sense-organ_is_ itself 
ajnember of the ph ysical orf^ rad .as sucTiipercdyed by 
and.depend.ent for its_percdved quaUt ies upon another org^ 
This second senserorean.in its tum_i5_al5o a memlSS' pf_the. 
p^^cal_ order, £md_is perceiv^ by a third, or by.fhejrst 
organ ^ a^in Arid__tiiere -is_n.o end to tiiis mutu al de- 
pen dehceT The p h ysical order, as a' w hole. must.be_a 
“ stato”~of my nervousjystem. wKch isjtself a part of that 
order. We shall see more fully in our final Boole, when we 
come to discuss the problem of Mind and Body, that this 
contradiction is an inevitable result of the inconsistency 
involved in the inclusion of my own body in the physical 
order, an inconsistency which is, in its turn, a necessary 
consequence of the hard-and-fast separation of the two orders 
of existence.^ 

^ Cr Bmdler, Afipearame and Rtabiy, chap 22, pp 260-267 (1st ed ) 
The attempts a nich have been made to eaempt '^pamaiy” qualities from this 
relativity do not seem to demand senoos cntiasm. The argnment in the text 
applies as directly to extension and shape as to colour or smell It is ii6t de 
iensible to contend, as Mr Hobhouse does, that qualities, whether pniDar> or 
secondary, depend on the perapient organ only for their not for then 

existence. The contention rests upon taking two aspects of experience which 
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Consideratioiis of this kind have led to the general 
recognition that the physical order must be reg aried a s 
phenomenaij as the mamfestaticm to sense-perce p tio n of~ a 
rrality whidi is in its own nature inaccessibl e to sense- 
perception,iind therefore, in the strictet jense of th e wor ds, 
not physic^ When we ask, however, how this non-physicai 
reality of wluch the physical order is the phenomenal 
manifestation to our senses, is to be thought of, we find our- 
selves at once plunged mto the same difficulties which we 
have already met, in a more general form, in discussing the 
concept of Substance. Popular thought, and science so far 
as it is content to accept the notions of popular thought 
without criticism, have commonly fallen back on the idea 
of the non-phenomenal ground of the physical order as 
an unperceived “substratum.” To this sul^tratum it has 
given the name of matter, and has thus interpreted the 
physical order as the effect produced by the causal action 
of an unperceived matter upon our sense-organs, or rather, 
to speak with more precision, upon thetr unknown inatOTal 
substratum. Frequently, as might have been expected, the 
attempt has been made to identify this substratum with ffiose 
of the known qualities of the physical order which appear 
least liable to modification with the varying states of the 
percipient organs, and lend themselves most readily to 
measurement rmd calculation, the so-called “primary” 
qualities of mechanical sciencb. This is the standpoint 
adopted by Newton and, in the main, by L ocke , and largely 
through the influence of their work still remains the most 
familiar to the ordmaty English mind But the incon- 
sistencies we have already found inherent in such a con- 
ception of Substance as is here presupposed, so inevitably 
make themselves felt upon any serious exammation, that 
the doctrine regularly appears in the. histoiy of thoughj^as, 
a mere temporary halting -place_m ffie adi^ce to the 
more radical notion of matter as the entirely -unknown 
non-phenomenal substratum of the sensible properties of 
bodies. 

. §? latter notion is again manifestly open to all 
the objections previously brought against the more general 
concept of substance as an unimown substratum or support 


coDlent, and argning 

^ • “"Bfc whole can be duungmshed, therefore 

“Ffu™ from the other It would be quite ns 
ft™ the Kune ptemisses that there ean be 
fiSL the *= covteula ear. eaiat a. we Uow 
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of properties. It is from these objections that Berkeley’s 
famous-cnticism of the concept.ofjnatter, the most original 
attempt at a constructive theory of the real nature of the 
physical order in the history of English Philosophy, starts 
Berkeley first takes the identification of matenal substance 
with the primary qualities of body, which Locke had made 
current in English speculation, and shows, by insisting 
upon the relativity of perceived quality to percipient oi^n, 
that it IS untenable Having thus driven his opponent to 
surrender this identification, and to define matter as _tbe 
unknown substratum of the physical order, he proceeds to 
argue that ^s .no tion of an u nknown substratum is. both 
useles s and un intelligible. It is useless, Irecause. our 
knowIiS^ J5'^e_ .actual properties and processes _o£. .the 
phys ical order can neither b e ex tended nor made, clearer 
by the ad dition of an unknowable, it is unintelligible, be^ 
caus e we.can edve ~ho a ccount to ourselves of the nature of, 
t he *' support ’’.supposed to be bestowed .by.the .subsh^um 
o r the n roperties. 

Matenal substance being thus dismissed as an un- 
meaning fiction, what is left as the reality of the physical 
order ? According to Berkeley, nothing but .the .pctual 
p resent ations, or " ideas,** in which the percipient. subject 
is aware' of the pr o perties oTbodies A body is simply such 
a complex of presentations to a percipient, except as 
so presented it has no existence. As Berkeley is fond of 
putting it, the esse of the material thlng,is.simply pet ait, the 
facto f its be ing presen ted. But just when we expect Berkeley 
to accept th^ complete subjectivist contention that bodi^ 
ate_simply “st ates of th e pe rcipients* consciousness.!!- and 
nothin g mdreThe remembers that he has to account both for 
the fact that we cannot per ceive what we please and where 
we ple ase, but that qur perceptions Jbrm Mjirder ^Mgely 
in.dep.mdent of our own choice, and for the deep-seated 
conviction of the common-sense mind that things do not 
qease to. exist when, my perception of them^ is jnternipted 
■To reconcile his theory with these apparently conflicting 
facts, he has recourse, as is the custom of philosophers and 
others in a difficulty, to divine assistance The continued 
existence of the physical world in the intervals of perception, 
and its systematic character and partial independence of our 
volition, he explmns by the hypotheses that God produces 
perceptions in us in a fixed order, and that God continues 
tp.be aware of the ^tem of presentations which I call the 
^hysicaLworld, when my perception of it is suspended The 
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same explanation would, of course, have to be invoked to 
account for the existence of physical realities which no 
human subject perceives * 

It is fairly obvious that the two halves of Berkeley’s 
theory will not fit together into a coherent whole. If me 
whole aseof physical things is m«ely fierctfit, there can be no 
reason why I should suppose them_to es^t jtJ13ljsx(^t in 
so far as and so long as they ^ presente d to mv per ception. 
The whole hypothesis of an omnipresen t divine p erception 
which remains aware of the contents that have vanished 
from my own perception, thus becomes purely gra tuitous It 
also labours under the disadvantage of being, on Berkeley's 
theory, internally inconsistent For if it is necessary to 
invoke the agency of God to account for the occurrence of 
presentations to my experience, it is not clear jvhy_we_have 
not to suppose a second deify who causes the s eries of pre- 
sentations in the experience of God, and so on indefi nitely 
On the other hand, if God's experience may" be taken as 
uncaused, it is not clear why my own exp erience mig ht not 
have been taken so in the first instance, and t he introd ncfion 
of God into the theoiy avoided Thus the logical_outcome 
of the doctnne that the ase of physica!_^ngs_i§_merely 
would have been either SolipMni, the dMtrine 
according to which I have no certain knowledge of any 
existence except my owm, everything else being a mere 
state or modification of myself; or the Hum ian scepti cism, 
which resolves my own existence, as well as that of the 
external world, into a mere sequence of Meeting mental 
processes Conversely, if I have adequate reason to believe 
that any member of the physical order whatever is more 
than a presentation, and has an existence in some sense 
independent of my perception, 1 have no right to declare of 
any member of that order, unless for special reasons, that its 
being consists merely tn being perceived 

§ 3 Why, then, did Berkeley, as a matter of fact, accept 
neither the solipsist nor the sceptical conclusion ? Why does 
he, after all, credit the members of the physic^ order with 
an existence independent of the fact of my perceiving them, 
and thus introduce a patent contradiction into his system ? 
It is not hard to see the reasons by which he must have 
been influenced The whole physical order cannot be 

' S« pammlMly the detaHed jtatement of ha contention end the eUbonite 
eiaininilion of objections in the Thrtt Dtalcguu Uiwcm U\tta md Phitmaa, 
*hieh^rm ^ anraentujr on the bnefer exposition of Pnmfta ej ffumm 
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dismissed as a mere subjective illusion, because there are 
some jnembers of it which undoubtedljr have an_existence 
independent of the _ fact pf_ being. perceived by.my sense- 
organs Such menibers are my own body and the bodies 
of.my. felloWHnien 

Both my own body and those of my fellow-men, as thqr 
are perceived by the various special senses, belong to the 
physical order, and share its qualities. But over and above 
its existence as a member of the perceived physical order, 
my own body has further another quite different kind of 
existence. It is, in so far as 1 perceive its parts, as I do 
other bodily ^stence, by the sensations of the various 
special sense-organs, a complex of presentations, like every- 
thing else in the physical world. But.my body is.nqt .merely 
an pbjwt presented to me by the organs of the^speualjierises , 
it is also something which I feel as a whole in common 
or organic sensation, and in the changing organic thrills of 
my various emotional moods. This unique feeling_of_my 
body as a. whole accompanies every moment of my conscious 
life and gives each ite_p.e.culiar tone, and there seems. to be 
no doubt that _it forms _ti^Jbundation of the sense .of 
pers^a.l_idenT^. If we’ recollect the essentially teleological 
cSiactu of feeling, we shall be inclined to say that my body , 
as Aus apprehended is nothing o ther t han myselLas_a stnv- 
ing purposive ind7^dual.''aod that my e xperi ence of it.js. 
the.iarae t^g.as the_experience_of my purposive attitudes 
towards my envi ronment It is, in fact, this experience 
of my body as apprehended by immediate feeling, that 
Psychology describes as the “ subject ” of the various “ mental 
states” of which it formulates the laws For Metaphysics, 
it does not seem too much to say, this double existence of 
my_own_bqdy,-.as a presented object about which I have 
knowledge in Ae same way as about everything else, and 
as an immediately felt unity, affords the key to the whole 
problem of the “ independent” existence of a reality beyond 
my own presentations To see how this comes about, _we 
must first consider the influence it has on our conception 
of one very special part of the physical order, the bodies of 
our fellows 

The bodies of our fellow-men are, of course, from one 
point of view complexes of presentations which we receive 
through our sense-oigans , so far the ir este , as Berkeley would 
have said, But all practical communion with my 

fellows through the various institutions of society is based 
upon the conviction that, over and .above them exis tence 
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presentation-complexes, or contents of my perceptive states 
the bodies of my fellows have the same kind of existence as 
directly apprdiended in immediate feeling which I ascribe 
to my own. In other words, all pra etical_life_is_a meiejjlusion, 
unless my fellow-men.are, like myseif,.centres.of_purppsive 
experience By the existence independent of my oivn per- 
ception'which I ascribe to them, I mean precisely existrace 
as feeling purposive beings Hence, unless all sodal l ife is 
an illusion, there js at least.pne part of the phy sical order, 
^ternUlo “myself, of which the ase is jipt.mere^««jAt. 
peraptrc, or rather senttre If my fellow-mm are more than 
complexes of presentations or “ ideas in my'head," then the 
subjectivist reduction of all reality to states of my “con- 
sciousness ” breaks down, at least for this part of the phy^^ 
order Hence the acceptance or rejection.oLthe.snbjerfvist 
theoiy will ultimately dqiend on_the_nature_of JhejiwidKice 
for the independent existence of huinan feelings a nd pu rposes 
beyond my own. 

TDh what grounds, then, do we attnbutesuch “independent ” 
existence as experiencing subjects to our fellows? Accord- 
ing to the current subjectivist explanation, we have here a 
conclusion based on "the argument from the analogy between 
the structure of my own body, as presented in sense -per- 
ception, and those of others I infer that other men .have 
a mental life like my own, because p.f.the_jdiil 51 e.iesem- 
blances between their physical stru cture a nd my own, and 
this inference receives additional support from every fresh 
increase in our anatomical and physiolopcal knowl^ge of 
the human frame. But, being an argument from analogy, it 
can never amount to a true scientific induction, and the 
eidstence of human experience, not my own, must always 
remain for the subjectivist a probabihty and can never 
become a certainty 

I am convmc^ that this popular and superficially 
plausible idew is radically false, and that its logical con- 
sequence the belief that the real exi stence of.o.urjellowsjs 
less certain than our, own, .is„ a .grave J)lulo 50 phi^_^(ipr- 
That the argument from analogy is ho sufficient basis for 
the belief in human experience beyond my own, can easily 
be seen from the following considerations -^l) As ordinarily 
stated, the data of the supposed inference do .not .ac.tually 
exist. For what I perceive _is not, as the subjectivist 
assumes, three terms — ^my o^ mental life, my own ana- 
tomical stoctare, and the M^my of my_neighbour,_tat 
two, my own ment^_lifc andjmy-neighbouris anatomy. If 
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I cannot be sure of the reality of my neighbour’s experience 
until I ha\c compared the anatomy and physiolog>' of his 
organism with that of my owm, ! shall have to remain in 
doubt at least until saenec can devise a mechanism by 
which I can see my own nervous system. At present one 
of the terms on which the analogical argument is said to be 
based, namely, my own internal physical structure, has to be 
mostly taken on trust It would be little less than the truth 
to insert the subjcctnist's position, and say that, until science 
can devise means for seeing our own brains, we infer the re- 
semblance of our own anatomy’ to our neighbour's from the 
previously known resemblance ofhis inner experience andours, 
( 2 ) And even supposing this difficulty already sur- 
mounted, as It conceivably will be in the future, there is a 
still more serious flaw in the presumed analogical inference 
If I once have good ground for the conviction that similarity 
of inner cxpcncnce is attended by similarity of_ physical 
structure, then of course I^ can in any special case treat the 
degree of structural resemblance between one organism and 
another as a sufficient reason for inferring a like degree of 
resemblance between the corresponding inner experrenj^ 
But upon what grounds is the general principle itself based i 
Obviously, if my own inner experience is the only one known 
to me originally, 1 have absolutely no means of judging whether 
the external resemblances bctiveen my own organism and 
yours afford reason for crediting you with an inner experience 
like my own or not If the inference by analogy is to have 
any force whatever in a particular case, I must already know 
independently that likeness of outward form and likeness of 
inner experience at least in sorhe cases go together The 
plausibility of the usual subjectivist account of the wray in 
which we come to ascribe r^ existence to our fellows, is 
simply due to its tacitly ignoring this vital point 

How, then, do we actually learn the existence of feeling 
purposive experience outside our own? The answer is 
obvious. We learn it by the very same process by which 
we coine to the clear consciousness of ourselves It is a 
pure blunder in the subjectivist psychology tp_assume that 
somehow_the factjif my own existence as a centre^of ex- 
perience js__a, primitive jCTelatipn It is by the process of 
putting_pur purposes intp._act that we come to be aware of 
them, as_our purposes, as the meaning of our livM, thesecrets 
oLwhat_we_v^t of ^e World. And, from the very fact of 
our existence in V society, every step in the execution of a 
purpose or the satisfaction of a want involves the adjustment 
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of onr own purposive acts to those of the other members of 
our social whole. To realise your own ends, you have to 
take note of the partiy coincident Partly conflicting, ends of 
your social fellows, precisely you' have to take note of 
your own You cannot come'tb the knowledge of the'one 
without coming by the same route and in the same degree 
to the knowledge of the other. Precisely because our lives 
and purposes are not self-contained, self-explaining wholes, 
we cannot possibly know our own meanmg except in so far 
as we know the meanmg of our immediate fellows. Self- 
knowledge, apart from the knowledge _of myself as .a being 
with aims and purposes conditioned by those of like beings 
m social relations with myself, is an emp^^and .senseless 
word 


The recent psychological studies of the part which 
imitation plays in all learning make this result still more 
palpably manifest. For th^ reveal the fact that, to an 
enormous extent, it is by first repeating without conscious 
significant purposive acts of others that a 
Mild first comes to behave with conscious significance itself. 
It IS largely by learning what others mean when they utter 
a word or execute a movement that the child comes to know 
his own meaning in usmg the same word or performing the 
saine mwement Thus we may confidently say that the 
reality of purposive significant experience which is not, my 
own IS as directly certam as the reality of my own experience, 
and that Ae knowledge of both realities is inevitably^gained 
together in the process of coming to clear insight into my 
own practical aims and interests The inner experience of 
my tMows Is indubitably real to flie same_d,egree_as my 
own, because the very existence of my own_purposive life 
IS rnraningless apart from the equal existence of theirs.*^ 

S 4- We may now apply tiie results obtained in the 
previous section to the general question as to the “in- 
eperinent existence of the physical order. In doing so 
we Mserve two consequences of the highest importance, 
t ) JNow that we have found that at least a part of that 

^ ^5 ot MEumeut m Royce. S/udus w Good 


essay on ‘^Mmd and doMy telated leasomiiE of my own 

The stmilur tint taw. r ® ID TnitmutumoJ TeutTuil Ethia, October 1002 

the opportuSy ^tudtwhm Reality,” p lyo, I had not had 

tmtabra. see m Dertinfinr ^ r was ■wnttea For the whole subject of 

md^sS . paniculai Professor Baldwm’e M«Ual Dctktmaa « oi ChM 
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order, namely, bodies of our .fellow^men,, are not mere 
complies of presentations in our own experience, but have 
ajurldier.existence as. themselves experiencing subjects, and 
are_so far. “independent” .of their actual presentation in 
qur own_exp_ericn.ce, we can no longer conclude, from the 
dependence of the physical order for its sensible proper- 
ties upon presentation to ourselves, Jhat it has no further-- 
existence of its own. If one part of that order, which as 
presented stands on the same footing \tith the rest, and is, 
like It, dependent on presentation for its sensible properties, 
is certainly kno-wn to be more than a mere presentation- 
complex, the same may at least be true of other parts. We 
can. no longer assert of any part of the physical order, 
imthout special proof, that its esse is merely percipt. 

We may go a step further. Not only may ol^r^parts 
of the physical order possess a reality'bejrdnd the mere'fact 
ofjieing presented to our sense-perception, but they must 
For (a) vm have_tp take note, for the obtaining of our own 
practical enHs, of Jthe factors in our material envu-onment 
precisely as we have.to take_note of 'the purposive beha-viour 
nQt_our.own whi.ch forms our social environment Just as 
our own inner life has no coherent significance except as 
part of a wider whole of purposive human life, so human 
society as a. system. of significant conduct directed to the 
attmj%eht of ends, cannot be understood without reference 
to its. non-human surroundings and conditions. To under- 
stand my own experience, reference must be made .to the 
aims, id^s, beliefs, etc. of the social whole in which I am a 
member; and to understand these, reference has again to be 
made to geographical, climatic, economical, and other con- 
ditions Thus of the physical order at large, no less than of ' 
that special part of jt which consists of the bodies of my 
fellows, it is true to say that its _e^stence. means_^ great 
deal jnore than the fact of its presentation Unperceived 
physiral existence.must be real jf I am myself reiirbecause 
my .own inherjife is unintelligible without reference to it 
\b) This conclusion is further strengthened by the evidence 
supplied by the -vanous sciences, that human .hfejgnns. part 
of.?..S?!^t system^chmcterised by evolution or develop- 
ment If one part of a connected histoncal development is 
more than a complex of presentations, the other stages of 
that development cannot possibly be mere presentation- 
complexes Against any " Idealism ” which is mere Sub- 
jectivism or Fresentationism calling itself by a less suspicious 
name, it would be a sound and fair argument to contend 
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that it reduces evolution to a dream, and must theielore 
be false.* 

It cannot, then, be true of the physical order as a whole, 
that it has no reality beyond the fact of its presentation to 
my senses Elements in it not so presented must yet have 
.reality, inasmuch as my own inner life requires the re- 
cognition of their reality as a fundamental condition of the 
realisation of my own “subjective” ends As the facts of 
hallucination, "suggestion," and subj'ective sensation show, 
what appears to us as an element in the physical orderjiiqy 
sometimes have no reality beyond the fact of its appearance , 
there may be presented contents of which it would be.true 
to say that their esse is perctpi But the very possibility of 
distinguishing such halludnatoiy presentations from otbeis 
as illusory, is enough to prove that this cannot be true of 
the whole physical order It is. precisely because_physical 
eiostence m general is somethmg more than a collective 
hallucination, that we are able in Psychology to recognise 
the occurrence of such hallucinations. As has been already 
observed, you are never justified in dismissing an apparent 
fact of the physical order as mere presentation without any 
further reality behind it, unless you can produce spedal 
grounds for making this inference based upon the circum- 
stances of the special case 

(2) The second important consequence of our previous 
condusion is this, — We have now seen what was really 
meant, in the crucial case of our fellow-men, by maintaimng 
an existence " indej^dent ” of the fact of presentation to our 
sense-organs Their “independent" existence_meant.exist- 
ence as centres of experience, as feeling, purposive beings. 
Tbe whole concept of “independent" existence was thus 
sodal in its ongjru We have also seen that the.grounds-on 
which an “Independent” existence must be ascribed to the 
r^t of the ph^cal order are essentially of the rame kind as 
those on which' we asserted the “ independent” existence of 
our feljow-men It appears patent, then, that “ independent ” 
existence must have die same general sense in both cases. 
It can and must mean the existence of centres.of-sentient 
P***Pusiye experience. If we are serious in holding that ^e 
ase Of the physical order, like that of ourselves and„our 
feuows,isnotmere perctpi, we must hold that iUs perdpereap 


*.5 sign^ouice of the ■■mitial mdependenee” of the 
phj^ world on « » (.oor m niodnaiigtoef m its ^^iteiTOl reshtr. 

Ertomd'k^™^ ^ ^ Percepdon of 
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senttre What appea rs to us in sense-perception _as physical 
nature must be a community, or a complex of communities 
of sentient experiencing beings beh ind the ap pearanceAe. 
realityimust be of the .same_ general type_a^lhat wUch 
for the same reasons, assert to be b^nd the appearances we 
call the bodies of our fellows. 

This conclusion is not in the least invalidated by our 
own inabihty to say what in particular are the special ts^pes 
of sentient experience which correspond to that part of the 
physical order which lies outside the narrow circle of our 
own immediate human and animal congeners Our failure 
to detect specific forms of sentience and purpose in what we 
commonly call "inorganic” nature, need mean no more than 
that we are here dealing with types of experience too remote 
from our own for detection. The apparent deadness and pur- 
poselessness of so much of nature may easily be illustrated by 
comparison with the apparent senselessness of a composition 
in a language of which we are personally ignorant Much 
of nature presumably appears hfeless and purposeless to ns 
for the same reason that the speech of a foreigner seems 
senseless jargon to a rustic who knows no language but bis 
own 

It would be easy, but superfluous, to develop these ideas 
more in detail by the free use of imaginative conjecture. 
The one point of \dtal principle involv^ is that on which 
we have already insbted, that existence “independen t" o f 
sense-p ero plion has on ly one intelli gi Sle meanin g Hence 
it musthave this same meaning whenever we are compelled 
to ascnbe to any part of the perceived physical order a 
reality which goes beyond the mete fact of its being per- 
cmved The assertion that the p hysical order, thoug h 
dependent Jor its perceived qualities upon the_^presence of 
a_percipie nt with sense-organs of a particular type,_b not 
dependent on_any_su^ relation for its jexistmce, if it is to 
have any definite meaning at all, must mean for us that that 
order is phenomenal of, or is the appearance to our speSal 
Euinan'sense^rgans of, a system or cpuopl^ pf_systems _of 
b^gs possessing the same.gen eral ki nd pf.sentient puqigsiye 
eicperienceas oiuaelyes,, Agugh cqncgyablyjnfinitely various 
w^i^ they are^aware of their 
own sul^ective mms and interests, and in J&e special nature 
of-thosej nteres ts. 

^ The doctrine of d^rees of realty most be borne m mind tbroogbont'thu 
discnsaon. The realty of which physica] order is phraomenal may itself be 
phenomena of a higher xeahtj. 

14 
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I 5 We may end this chapter by drawing certain con- 
clusions which follow naturally from the acceptance of tl^ 
doctnne. (i) It is clear that the result we have reached hy 
analysis of what is implied ui die “indepe ndent” existence o f 
the physical order agrees with our prenous conciusionsas 
to the genVral'sfructure of Reality. For we saw in our last 
Book that it seemed necessary to hold not only that Reality 
as a whole forms a single individual e:q>erienc^ but also 
that it is composed of members or_ elements .w hich a re 
themselves sentient experiences of ^iying_Jdegr^ of 
individuality ^ And in our discussion of the nnity^'the 
thifig we saw reason to hold that nothing but a sentie nt 
experience can be individual , tiius we h^ already convinced 
ourselves that if there are things _which^_are_jnoiSLjhan 
complexes of presentations arbitrarily t hro wn, to g e thg * for 
the convenience of human. percipiMts^in_dealing_widtl£^ 
as unities, those things must be .sentient e xperiences on 
subjccts.of some^.kind. We have now inferred from Ihe 
ac^al consideration of tiie physical order that It does^ in 
point of factt consist of things of tk fs kind. Our result may 
thus be said to amount in principle to the logical application 
to physical existence of the previously ascertained conclusion, 
that only what is to some degree truly individu^ can be 


It is interesting to contrast with this consequence of our 
metaphysical attempt to interpret the course of phyacal 
f®sult which inevitably follows from consistent 
adherence to the procedure of descriptive sdence. The 
whole procedure of descriptive science d^ends upon our 
willingness to shelve, for certam purposes, the problem where- 
in Mnsists the reality of the physical order, and to con- 
citrate our interest upon the task of adequately and widi 
the great^ possible economy of hypothesis describing the 
system of presented contents in which it reveals itself to 
our senses For purely descriptive purposes, our sole interest 
in the physical order is to know according to what laws 
o sequent^ one presented content follows upon another. 
rtOTce, so long as we can establish such laws of connection 
contents, it is for purely scientific pur- 
'“sgine the Reahty in which the 
presentation has its ground WhetheLwe.think 
. r ” ™Mects, the will of a pereond Deity, 

nr wiilfji-.. ™ qualities, or an unknown substratum, 

math. any question whateV er a bout 

the matter, the results arc the same, sb long aTour sole 
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object is to c.\h;bit the sequence of presented sense-contents 
as regulated by laws which admit of calcuIaUon. Science 
can go its way in entire indifference to all these alternative 
metaph>-sical interpretations of the Reality which is behind 
the phenomenal oiiier. 

The logical consequence of this absorption in the problem 
of describing the phenomenal sequence of events, apart from 
inquiy into their ground, is that the more thoroughly the 
task is carried out the more completely docs individuality 
disappear from the phj’sical order as scientifically described 
Everyday thought looks on the physical order as composed 
of interacting things, each of which is a unique individual , 
current science, widi its insistence on the uniform behaviour 
of the diflerent elements of the material world, inevitably 
dissolves this appearance of individuality. In the more 
familiar atomic theories, though the differences between the 
behaviour of the atoms of different elements are still retained 
as ultimate, the atoms of the same clement arc commonly 
thought of as exact replicas of each other, devoid of all 
individual uniqueness of behaviour. And in Ae attempts of 
contemporary science to get behind atomism, and to reduce 
all material existence to motions in a homogeneous medium, 
we see a still more radical consequence of the exclusive 
adoption of an attitude of description. Ihdividuali^ has 
here disappeared entirely, except in so far as the origination 
of differential motion in a pericctly homogeneous medium 
remruns an ultimate inexplicability which has to be accepted 
as a fact, but cannot be reconciled with the theoretical 
assumptions which have led to the insistence upon the 
homogeneity of the supposed medium. 

The logical reason for this progressive elimination of 
individuality from scientific descriptions of the processes of 
the physical order should now be manifest IX_all indi- 
vdduality is Aat of individual snbiects of experience, it is 
clear that in disr^arding the question "of the.metaphysical 
ground of the physical order we have already in principle 
excluded all that gives it individuality from our purview . the 
more rigorouslyJogicM_our jirpeedure in_dealing exclusively 
with the phenomenal contents of the physical prder, the less 
room is left for any recognition of an element of individuality 
vrithin it Our purpose to desenbe the phenomenal logically 
involves description in purely general terms It is only when, 
in Metaphysics, we seek to convert description of the 
phenomenal into interpretation of it as the appearance to 
sense of a more ultimate Reality, that the ptindple of the 
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individuality of all real existence can come once more to its 
rights 

( 2 ) It is perhaps necessary at this point to repeat, with 
special reference to the interpretation of the physical order, 
what has already been said of all interpretation of the detail 
of existence by reference to its ground. We must be careful 
not to assume that lines of division which we find it convenien t 
for practical or scientific purposes to draw betwee n thi nus, 
correspond to the mote vital distinctions between the d ifferent 
mdividdal subjects of expenence which_wejiaye seen reason 
to.regard'as die more real existence o£ which the phy sical 
ordn is pheimmenaL This is, an error which is com- 
mitted by confident theories of the animation of matter 
which attnbute a “ soul “ to each chemical atom. We must 


remember that m^y of the divisions between -th ings whi ch 
we adopt m ourllescriptive science may_be me rely subject ive 
demarcations, convenient for our own speci al pu rposes but 
possibly not answering to any more fundamental disti ncfao ns 
founded on the nature of the realiti^ of the physical order 
diemselves It does not in the le^~f61]ow from our view 
of nature as the manifestation to our senses of a system of 
sratient individuals, that the relation 3 _^tw$en dipse_indi- 
induals are adequately represented by the relations betiwn 
die different factors of the material world a s it~ii con- 
structed in our various scientific bypoth^es 

Thus, eg, our own self-knowledge and knowledge of our 
fellows show that in some sense there is a single experience 
corresponding to what, for physical science, is the enor- 
mous complex of elements forming the dominant centres of 
the human nervous system. But apart from our direct in- 
sight into human experience, if we only knew the human 
nervous ^tem as we know a part of inorganic nature 
we should be quite unable to determine that this particular 
romplex was thus connected with an individual expenence. 
in general we have to admit that, except fo r tha t smalL 
porbon of physical nature in which we -.cmi-drrectljrjead 
pi^qsive^exp^enre-pf a ^fqie specially akin to our own, 
yre are quite unable, to say with any confidence h6w.nature 
p orgMised, and what portions of it are "organic” to_an 
inaividnal_^3q)^ence This caution must be constantly 
avoid the abuse of our general 
physical order in the interests 
of spintnahstic and other superstitions It may also serve 
over-hasty "Philosophies of Nature,” like 
those of SchelUng and Hegel, which start with the unproved 
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assamption that ^pjrpximation tq thehuman jscternal form 
of- org^sation_is a trustworthy indication of the degree 
in which —intelligent, .experience, is pre sent in ^physical 
nature. 

(3) One more point may receive passing notice. It is 
clear that if physical .nature isjeally a_socie^ ora number 
of societies X of_expeii.encing subjectsi we must admit that, 
frji m the special character_qf_our human experience with its 
peculiar. interrats and purposes,. we .are normally debarred 
from-social^commun ion w ith any .membeis of the .system 
except -those, who .are most akin in .their specif, type of 
purposive life to ourselves. Of the vast majority of the 
constituents of the physical order it must always be true 
that, while we may be convinced, on grounds of general 
metaphysical theory, that they po^se^ the character, we 
have ascribed to. them, we have no means of veri^ng this 
conclusion in ipecihc cases by the actual direct recognition 
of the individual life to whic^ they belong, and consequent 
establishment of actual social relations with them. Yet it 
does not follow that we are always absolutely debarred from 
such direct social relations with extra-human sentient life. 
The “threshol d of i nterconunnnicabilitv" between physical 
nature, and hum.M intellig ence may con.cwTOb^j.beJia.ble to 
fluctuation s under conditimis at present dniqst entirely 
unknown . Conceivably the type of experience represented 
in literature by the great poets to whom the sentient 
purposive character of physical nature has appealed with 
the force of a direct revelation of truth, and known in some 
degree to most men in certam moods, may depend upon a 
psychological lowering of this threshold. It is thus at least 
a possibility that the poet’s "communion with nature " may 
be more than a metaphor, and may represent some degree 
of a sodal relation as real as our more normal relations with 
our human fellows and the higher animals It may be true 
toat in the relations of man with nature, as in bis relations 
with man, it b the identity of purpose and interest we call 
love which is the great remover of barriers 

(4) It should hardly be needful to point out that such a 
view of the meaning of nature as has been defended in this 
chapter is in no way opposed to, or designed to set artificial 
restrictions on, the unfettered development of descnptive 
physical sdence Whatever our view of the ultimate nature 

* Semites would be the more OEtund supPOsUon. We have no reason to 
deny that the various types of non human intelligence may be cut olf £:nm sooa? 
mtercourse with ttch omer, as they are irom mtucourse with ouiselves. 
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of the physical order, it is equally necessary on any theory 
for the practical control of natural processes in the service of 
man to formulate laws of connection between these processes 
And the work of formulating those laws can only be satis- 
factorily done when the analysis of the physical order as a 
system of sense-contents is earned on with complete dis- 
regard of all metaphysical problems as to its non-phenomenal 
ground It would not even be correct to say that, LCour 
metaphysical interpretation is valid, the view of natu re 
p^ented in descriptive physical scien^fa_w»/n{?. Eor^a 
proposition is never untrue simply b'eiarKe.it js.nbt_tiiejyhole 
trirfli, but only when, not being the ^hpie_truft, jt jsjnis- 
takeniy taken to be so If we sometimes speak in Philosophy 
as though whatever is iess than the whole truth must be 
untrue, that is because we mean it is xmtmtfer cur sptciai 
purposes as metaphysidans, whose business is not to stop 
short of the whole truth. For purposes of another kind it 
may be not only true, but the truth.' 

Our metaphysical Jnterpretation of _the physical order is 
no more incompatible with full belief in th e value and validity 
for their own piloses of the results of a bstra ct descrip^ 
saence, than the recognition of the singlen ess a nCp.ufphsive- 
ncM of ahuman ei^enence with &e equal recogn ition ofth e 
value of physiological and anatomical investigation_into the 
functions and mechanism of the human body. Of course a 
man, ai he" really exists, is something quite different from 
the physiologist’s or anatomist’s object of study. lio_niauJ® 
ajnerevgjking spedmen of the “ human org anism " ; every 
man is ^really first and foremost a purposive sentient agent. 
But this ronsideration in no way affects toe practical wue 
of anatomical and physiological research into the structure 
of toe mm as he appears in another man’s system of sense- 
presentationa What is true in this case is, of course^ equally 
applicable in all others. 

We have yet to discuss toe most serious stumbling-block 
in toe way of the idealist interpretation of nature, toe ap- 
pment conformity of its processes to rigid laws of sequenc^ 
which at first sight might seem to exdude toe possibility of 


- f’ T!’*? « wcU «5 of realitjr, and the two dp not 

mniMl degree of troth a doctrine contains cannot be dettf- 

f P"'P«e It IS meant to fulfil Forfte 

sp^ pniposes of Metaphysics, the pnipose of thinking of the world in a finally 
^ ’'hofctoth IS uiitoe. Bat what the niett 

"“y higher truth lelauvely to ojici 

Compare the doctrmeofDr Stones essayon “Brim' “ 
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their being really the acts of purposive subjects This 
difficulty will form the topic of our succeeding chapter^ 

Consult Jurther: — F. H. Appearance and Reality, 

chap 22; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, pt 3, 
chap 3 ; H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. ii chaps. 3, 6 ; H Munster- 
berg, Grundeuge der Py/chologie, L pp 65-92 , K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science, chap 2 (The Facts of Science), 8 
(Matter) [mainly wntten from the "phenomenalist” stand- 
point, but with unconscious lapses into a more materialistic 
view] ; J Royce, Nature, Consciousness, and Self-Conscious- 
ness ” (in Studies of Good and Ewt) •, The World and the In- 
dividual, Second Series, Lect 4; “J Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, Lects. 1-5, 14, 19 Of the older philosophical 
literature, Descartes, Meditation 6; Leibnitz, Monadology and 
New System; Locke, Essays, bk iv. chap 1 1 ; Rant’s “ Refut- 
ation of Idealism,”- in the second edition of the Critique of 
PureReason, in addition to the already cited works of Berkeley, 
will probably be found most important 
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I I The popalar conception of the pbTaea! order u ezhibituig a ngid m ediM 
ical eonfonm^ to general iaasy conflicts widi onr meta^j^cal interpret 
aboEL I 3 Oar interpretation wonldi howeven admit of the estauuh 
meat of averages or ap^ximatel; realised oniAinnities hj the stabsUcal 
mediod, which deals with ocearreoee en hioc to the n^ect of their lodiviaiul 
detail $ 3 “ Umfonni^” in nature is nei&er an aaom nor an empincall; 
venfiahle act, bat a postalate. A consideration of the mediods attoaU; 
employed for establishment d sndi uniformities or “laws” of natnre 
shows that we have no guarantee that actual concrete cases edubit 
confomuty to law 8 4* uiuibnni^ is a putulaU ansme from onr need m 
practical mles fdt the control of natnre tt need not ter this purpose be 
exact} and m pomt of Act oor science formnls are on^ exact so long as 
th^ remam abstract and hjmodietical Tbqr do not enable us to determine 
the actual course of an inmvidaa! process with certainty | 5 
eept of the phyncel order as tnahanual is abstract oqiression of the 
pc^alatej and is therefore essenbal to the empincal sciences wbidi deal 
with ftie physical order § 6 Consideration of ttie character of gcawmc 
machines suggests that the mechanical only exists as a sobordmate aspect 
of processes wtueh, m their fall natorei are intelligent and pniposive. 

§ I. In our view of the underlying reality of the physical 
order, as explained in the last chapter, we have scarcely gone 
further, except in the explicitness of our phraseology, than we 
should be followed by many who profess a complete disbelief 
in metaphysical construction and an exclusive devotion to 
positive natural science. From the side of positive science 
we have often been reminded that no h^-anifasthne^ 
logically be drawn between the organic and the inorganic, 
that we are not entitled to assume ttat the continulty^C 
solution ceases when we are no longer able toJbllojstJt J^th 
our microscopes, that we are, with the qre of scientihe faith, 
to discern in the meanest [xuticle of matter the " promise 
and potency" of all life, and so forth. All which statements 
seem to be confused ways of suggesting some such concept 
tion of the physical order as we have attempted to put into 
more pi^ise and logical form It is not until we come to 
deal with the problem indicated by the title of Ibis chapter 
that our most serious difficulties begin. We have to face 
the objections which may be urged against our view of the 
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physical order on the strength of the principle known in 
inductive Lope as the " Uniformity jjf_Nature.*.. 

The e vents of the plysicM ord«, it may be urged, cannot 
be ^pressidns of the more or lea_conscions purposS~ahd 
i nterests of indiv i duiil centres rf experience, and that for a 
simp le reas^ How a purposive agent will behave is always 
a mystery, ^cept to those who actually understand his pur- 
poses. It is impossible, apart from actual insight into those 
purposes, to infer from &e mere examination of his past 
behaviour what his behaviour in the future will be. For the 
spedal characteristic of purposive action is its power to find 
new ways of response to stimulus Hence it is that we 
rightly regard the power to learn by expenence, that is, to 
acquire more and more apprepriaU reactions to stimulus, 
as the test of a creature's inteUigence. Whete_ttere_is no 
progressive adaptability there is no.ground_to_assume in- 
t Slig ence ah 'd purp ose. Hence again the impossibility of 
calculatingTieforehand with any certainty what course the 
behaviour of an intelligent being will take, unless you ate 
actually aware of the purposes he is seeking to realise. 

Now, except in the case of the organic world, it may be 
urged, we do not find progressive adapiabtUty in Nature. The 
inorganic constituents of the physical order always react 
with absolute uniformity in the same way upon ^e same 
environment Their behaviour exhibits absolutely undeviat- 
ing conformity to general routine laws of sequence, and can 
therefore be calculated beforehand, provided that the resources 
of our mathematics are adequate to deal with the problems 
it presents, with absolute exactitude and certainty. That 
^is routine unijbrimty j^dste in ph ysicaljature is. in fact, 
^ fundamental prindpleT in' the logic of inductive science. 
Every indication of sentience and purpose is Aus absent from 
physical nature, outside the world of living oiganisms; it is 
a realm of rig^d conformity to laws of sequence. And these 
sequences, because absolutely without exception and incap- 
able of modification, are purdy mechamcal, ijc. non-purposive 
and non-intelligent Natu re is. in fact, a_complicated 
mechanism. in-which-everv—event-folloKsJro m its conditio ns 
with undeviati n g necessity . 

ViOTS of this kind are often supposed to be logically 
necessitated by the principles of physical science. It is 
manifest that if they are sound our whole preceding inter- 
pretation of the physical order is invalidated For this 
reason, as well as because of the far-reaching consequences 
often drawn from them as to human freedom and moral 
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responsibility, it will be necessary to examine their fonndation 
in some detail 

§ 2. The main problems confronting us in tins examina' 
tion will then be-^i) How far is calculable uniformity oi 
sequence really incompatible with the presence of purpose and 
intelligence? (2) Have we any real ground for ascribing such 
uniformity to the actual sequences df physical nature? (3) 
if not, What is the real logical character of the principle of fte 
so-called uniformity af nature? (4) and What qmountof truth 
is contained in the conception of the physical order as a 
mechansstn f Into the problem suggested by the popular 
contrast between the necesnty of mechanical sequence and 

freedom of purposive action, it will be needless to enter at 
any length For, as we saw in dealing witii the popular view 
of necessaiy causal relation, the ne^s]ty_o)La jnedisfflLcal 
sequence is a purely subjective an d lorical o ne. The 
sequence is necessaiy only m the sense that toe are con- 
strmned, so long as we adhere to the purpose of thinlcing 
logically, to affirm the consequent when we affirm the ante- 
cedent True necessity is always com pulsion, and therefore, so 
far from being opposed to purposive action, rajumljtjatht 
where an actual purpose is overruled or tiiwartei* So long 
as we are dealmg solely with phenomenal sequence in the 
physical order, necessity is a mere anthropomorphic name for 
routine undeviating uniformityjf se quenc e; 

(1) Cq^laile Uniformity and~InUlltgattJPtiifose It is 
sometimes ^a^umed tlmt aU successful predi ction of a thing*l 
behaviour is incompatible with the ascriptipn^oilintelllg^® 

purpose tojhe toig. Thus it has been argued, and con- 
tinues to be ai^ed in moral philosophy of a popular type, 
that if we are intelligent beings with purposes of our own, it 
must always be impossible fe an onlooker to predict how 
w shall behave in arcumstances which have not yet arisen 
^is extreme view of the incompatibility of calculability with 
intelligent purpose, however, manifestly rests on a double 
confusion To begin with, those who assert this view com- 


slncUj, til necessity would appear to arise from the presence of eon 

the logical necessity 

Pronsses are aIBnied, implies (1) the pf 
“ '•'.'S'i '“Pra'lr. (0) the presence of some pnrpose 
mih “e affitmalfcn of a resnlt loconsistrat 

domiSir^,^? • (3) *0 repicssion of this afBonauon bp the 

cS,’ * analysis wiU rmeal these same 

eSa ™i necessilation /e Uie mere defeat of my pm- 
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nposed. Thu is not without lU bearing on Ethies, as we shall see. 
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monly make the mistake of supposing that^ftfilt/w.«_of_the 
futur e stands som diow o n -a different lo gical l evel fro m 
cafc»/gfti7g-oLthe-Oast_f rom nre^nt data. Fredicdoh ofmy 
future behaviour is supposed somehow to conflict with my 
character as a purposive being in a way in which inference 
as to my past bediaviour does not This is, of course, an 
elementary fallacy in Logic. The conditions required for the 
successful inference of the absent from the present are iden- 
tical in the two cases, as we have already seen in dealing 
with the problems of Causal!^. Precisely the same kind 
of insight is requisite to judge how a given man must have 
behav^ in a certain situation in his past history as are 
needed to determine how he will behave in a situation which 
is yet to arise. We may thus dismiss from consideration 
the special case of predtciton, and confine ourselves to the 
general question, how far the general calculability of the 
course of a process is incompatible with its purposive and 
intelligent character. 

An answer to this question is at once suggested by re- 
flection upon onr ordinary attitude towards such attempts 
to calculate the course of our own behaidour.^ It is by no 
means every such calculation that we resent So far from 
being affronted by the assumption that o ur con ductexhibits. 
sufficientjiniformit y to adrm t of (alc ulation, we expect our 
personal friends to ?ave sufficient reliance on its uniformity 
to assume with confidence that we shall certainly do some 
things and refuse to do others, that we must have acted in 
certain ways and cannot have acted in others. “ You ou ght 
to know me better t han to suppo se me capable of th at" is 
between friends a tolerably keen expression of reproa^, " I 
know,! .can count on you to do it,” a common expression of 
confidence. _ On the other hand, we should certainly resent 
the assumption on the part of a comparative stranger of such 
a knowledge of our (±aracter as would warrant confident 
calculation of our conduct, and if the calculation w as avowedly 
drawn not from personal knowledge at all, but from general 
propositions of Psychology or Anthropology, we should pretty 
certmnly feel that a more than accidental success threatened 
our moral individuality. 

Now, what is the explanation of this difference of feelmg ? 
Manifestly it must be sought in the great difference between 
the grounds on which the calculation is based in the hvo 
cases. In the first case we expected and welcomed the 

> Co-nfim wwh whmtfanoww F. H. Baffier, Ethaal Stadus, Esar I, .rd 
vtfra, Bt. rv. tfaip. 4. • J < 
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calculation, because we felt It to be founded upon our friend's 
peisonstl acquaintance with the guiding interests and pur- 
poses of our hfe , it wa s an i nference based. jipon_insight 
into our tndtvtdual chara^er. In Se other case we resented 
the success of the calculation, because we assumed it to be 
made m the absence of any such personal insight into our 
individual purposes and interests, on the basis of mere general 
propositions about human nature. We nghtly feel that toe 
regular success .of calculation of this second sort is incon- 
sistenJLwito toe ascription of any reality _to__ourJndiyidual 
chgiacter. If all oiir actions can be ^culated from general 
theorems in a science of human nature, without taking indi- 
vidual purpose into account, then the apparent efficaiy of 
individual interests and purposes m determining the course 
of our history must be an empty illusion ; we cannot be 
truly intelligent agents, seeing that we never really do any- 
thing at all. 

Thus we see that it seems necessary to draw a marked 
distinction between two types of calculability- Calculation 
bped on insight into individual character and pu rpose is so 
far ftpin_ being inconsistent with purpoiiveness_an d in telh- 
g^^.that toe more coherent and systematic, toe puiposes 
by .which a life is controlled, the more confidcnt_does_sueh 
calculation .become. Calculation without such special know- 
ledge, and based upon mere general propositions, on the other 
band, cannot be regularly successful where one has to deal 
with the behaviour of mdividual purposive beings ^ 

Now, toe difficulty as to our interpretation of the physical 
order as toe presentation to our sense of a system of intelli- 
gent purposive beings, is that the successes of physical science 
seem at first sight to show that just i-hin "mechanical’' 
calralation of the course of events from observed sequence, 
TOtoout insight into underlymg mdividual purpose, tr possible 
when we are dealing with physical natura For, on toe one 
hand, w ouraelves admitted that if physical natu re is pe r- 
meated.by indndduaL purposes, w e do no^ now what_tho5e 


tv.*,.?? calculaboM u to die behaviour of our fellow-mni, bt^-ond 
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pnrpo sesLin detail are , and, on the other, it is undeniable 
that physic^ science, which systemaUcaily disr^ards their 
presence, baFl^een signally successful in tiie past, and may 
be expected to be even more successful in the future, in 
detecting uniformities in physical nature, and so submitting 
it to exact calculation. Hence it might be thought that the 
a.ctual.success.oLthe_empirical-saences. cannot Jie, reconciled 
with the principles of pur metaphysical interpretation of the 
c ourse of nature. 

We muk, however, draw a very important distinction 
There is one method by which uniformities of a certain kind 
can be detected in the behaviour of purposive intelligent 
beings, without insight into the nature of their individual 
purposes — the m ethod of st atisti ca l aver ages. Thus, though 
it would be quite impossible to~say wimcertainty of any 
individual man that he will shoot himself or will get married, 
except on the strength of insight into his individual character 
and interests, we find by experience that it is possible to say, 
within a cermin narrow range of error, what percentage of 
Englishmen will shoot themselves or will get married in the 
year. The percentage is, of course, rarely or never precisely 
realised in any oiie year, but the longer the period of years 
we take for examination, the more exactly do the deviations 
from the average in individual years compensate one another. '* 
The explanation is, of course, that on the whole the incentives 
tojnarmge or suicide, in a jeaspnablystable st^e_pf society. 
remain c onstant tp_y^, so_ that by teking. an 

avera g e of se veral years we can eliminate results which arp. 
dpe_tglndiyiduaL 4 iecnliarities_ofjtemperament and situation, 
and obtain someth in g like a m easure of the degree in which 
the_genet3_condition3^t soc^ existencejmpose a_certain 
common trendhr cEyac^ on the interests and purooses of 
indmduals- ' ' ‘ 

Two^^ngs are at once noticeable in connection with all 
uniformities obtained by the method of averages One is 
that the result formulated in the statistical law is alwa}'s one 
to which the actual course of events may reasonably be 
expected to conform within certain hmits of deviation, never 
one to which we have a right to expect absolute conformity. 
Not only is the actual number of marriages, eg, in any one 
year, usually slightly above or below the average percentage 
computed, eg for a ten years’ period, but as we compare 
one longer period with others, the averse percentage for the 
longer period itself fluctuates It is only in the “ long run,” 
that is, in the impossible case of the actual completion of an 
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interminable series, that the computed average would be 
exactly realised As eveiy one who has to deal with averages 
in any form knows, precise realisation of the computed 
average within a finite series of cases would at once ai^en 
suspicions of an error somewhere in our calculations Thus 
the .uniformities jof^ this kind are ne ver absol utel y rigid, they 
are ide^ J'uiits to ^cHThe actual couree. of eve nts is fou nd 
to app roxima te within certain limits of divergence. 

The second" point is that the existence of"such a uni- 
formity never affords logical ground for confident affirmation 
as to the actual event in a particular concrete case. To 
revert to our illustration, just as we have no right to infer 
from the approximately constant percentage of marriages 
per year in a given sodefy, that this precise percentage will 
be realised in any one special year, so we have still less 
right to infer that a particular member of that society will 
or will not marry. Nothing but insightJntojthe.chaiacter, 
situation, and interests of this special member o f society can 
gne me the right to judge with confidence b pW-he-Will 
actutily. behave. Similarly, it is possible to say withm 
certain limits of error how many persons over six^ years of 
age may be expected to die in the next twelve months, bat 
it would be the height of logical presumption to infer that 
a particular man will die during the year, except on the 
strength of special information about his pursuits, habits 
and general state of health.^ Thus our general conclusion 
must be, that calculation and the establishment of uniform- 
ities IS possible, without insight into individual purpose^ but 
that the nmformities thus obtained are always variable and 
approximate, and afford no safe ground for inference as to 
special concrete cases. 

§ 3 (?) Umfermiiy in Physical Nature The existence 
of ascertainable uniformities in physical nature, then, will not 
conflict with our genei^ interpretation of the physical order, 
provided that these uniformities are of the type just illustrated 
by reference to ordinary social statistics. On the other hand, 
the exact and rigid conformity of the actual course of con- 
CTete events with such uniform general "laws,” would certainly 
be mconsistent with the presence of teleological adaptation 
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to ends. A reign of rigid rontine-conformity_to general 
cannot c o-east with in dividual purposive life Now, it is 
commonly assumed, and we shall shortly see that the as- 
sumption is both necessary and justiRed as a practical 
methodological postulate, that the ** reign of law” m physical 
nature is absolute . But are there any grounds" for recognis- 
ing this assumption as more than a possibly unrealised pos- 
tulate made for human practical purposes? I think it is 
easy to show that there are none whatever, and that the 
conception of a nature devoid of purpose and sentience, and 
swayed absolutely by mechanical “laws,” is simply a meta- 
physical nightmare of our own invention 


To begin with, it is clear that the undeviating conformity 
of the actual course of any concrete process to scientiRe 
" law ” cannot be verified as an empirical fact by observation 
or experiment For in_no obseiiratipii^.or .experiment .can 
w_ever.deal_witt the whpl^^ any, concrete actual event or 
p^cess - We have always, for the purposes of our observa- 
tion, to select certmn of the general aspects of the process, to 
which we attend as the “relevant factors" or “conditions" 
of the rMult, while we disregard other aspects as “immateriar 
or "accidental" circumstances. And this artificial abstrac- 
tion, as we saw in discussing Causality, though indispensable 
for our practical purposes, is logically indefensible. Agai n. 
witUn the aspects selected for attention, all that experiment 
can establish is that the deviation from uniform law, if 
there is any deviation, is not sufficiently great to affect our 
- measurements and calculations " But how far our standards 
of measurement are from rigid precision may be readily 
learned from the chapter on physical standards in any good 
work on the logic of the inductive sciences ^ Our failure to 
detect deviation from law is absolutely worthless as evidence 
that no deviation has taken place 

ThM, if the absolute uniformity of natural processes is 
more than a practical postuiate, it must be an axiom, that 
IS, It must be .implied in the very notion of those processes 
^ elements in a systematic whole But it should at once be 

asserting such uni- 

nnshiw** ^lom, than we had for treating the causal 

ogical, that is, the parts may be connected by the fact 
sSo ff (Esg uam.,, 
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that thqf work together to realise the same end, to execute 
the same function In that case the behaviour of any one 
part will depend on the demands laid upon it by the plan 
which the working of the system fulfils As these demands 
vary from time to tim^ tie behaviour of the part under 
consideration will then vary correspondingly, though to all 
appearance its surroundings may, for a spectator who fails 
to grasp the end or purpose raised by the system, be 
identical This is actually the case with those q^tematic 
wholes in which human insight can directly detect umly oi 
purpose or aim A man wi& definite purposes before him 
does not react in a uniformly identical way upon situations 
which, apart from their relation to ^ purpose, would be 
pronounced identical. He learns, for instance, from previous 
failure in the same circumstances, and so acquires the power 
to react on them in a way better adapted to the obtaining of 
his end. Or his progressive execution of his purpose, where 
there has been no &lure, may require diSerent conduct on 
the hvo occasions To speak with strict logical accuracy, 
vthe situations, relatively to his special purpose, are never 
identical, though it may be no difference could be detected 
in them apart from that relation to this peculiar purpose 
Relatively to the system of intelligent purposes which realisw 
Itself through the circumstances, every situation is, properly 
speaking, unique. 

Now, if we consider the methods by which the uniformities 
called "laws " of nature are actually formulated, we may see 
ground to conclude that they may one and all be uniforca- 
ities of the approximate non-exact type. In many casM, if 
not all, these uniformities have manifestly been obtained 
by statistical methods Thus, for example, when it is smd 
that all the atoms of a given chemical element are absolutely 
alike, e g , that every atom of oxygen has the atomic 
weight i6, there is absolutely no valid ground for regarding 
this uniformity as actually realised without deviation in 
indhidual cases. If the atom should prove, as it may, to 
be no more than a convenient device of our own, useful for 
computing the behaviour of sensible masses but with no 
real existence of its own, it is of course evident that there 
can no question of the real conformity of individual ca^ 
to the law But even if there really are indivisible bodies 
answering to our conception of atoms, still we have to 


bV l latTOlocUon X , chap 3. 6 33 
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remember that we have no means of dealing with the 
individual atom directly. We infer its properties indirectly 
from the behaviour of the sensible masses with which we 
can deal more directly. Hence, at most, the statement that 
the atom of oxygen has a certain weight means no more 
than that we can for our practical purposes disregard any 
possible individual divergences from this value. The oxygen 
atoms, if they really exist, might actually fluctuate in 
individual atomic weight about an average, yet, so long as 
we cannot deal with them individually but only in bulk, 
these fluctuations, if only sufflciently small, would produce 
no appreciable effect on our results, and would therefore 
properly be treated in our science as non-existent Con- 
ceivably, then, such chemical uniformities may afford no 
safer ground for precise statements about the weight of the 
individual atom, than anthropological statistics do for preebe 
statement about the actual height, weight, or expectation of 
life of an individual man. And we can readily see that a 
non-human observer with senses incapable of perceiving the 
individual differences between one man and another, might 
be led from the apparent uniformity of behaviour exhibited 
by large collections of human beings to the same sort of 
conclusions which we are tempted to make about atoms > 
Similarly with other cases of apparently rigid uniformity 
As any one who has worked in a laboratory knows,* such 
results are in actual practice obtained by taking the mean 
of a long series of particular results and treating the minor 
diveigences from this mean as non-existent because they are 
n^li^ble for all practical purposes In other words, the 
apparently rigid conformity of natural processes to uniform 
law is an inevitable consequence of the fact that we are 
debarred by various limitataons of a subjective kind from 
following the course of any process m its individual detail, 
and have therefore to make all our inferences from the 
observation and comparison of series of processes sufflciently 
extended for individual differences to neutralise each other. 
But in all this there is absolutely no warrant for the con- 
clusion that the course of any one individual process is 
absolutely uniform with that of any other. There is room 

I Sec the fell exposition of this view in Ward, Naturalism and Agnastieism^ 
Tol 1 lectore 4, on which the present paragiapb is founded. Cf J. T. Meiz, 
History Etiropeasi Thaughtf toL x pp 437-441 

* My remark 15 founded more rnirticnlarlr upon the methods by which 

?nantitative nnifomuties are obtamed m the mvestigations of P^chophicsics. 

have no direct acquamtance with first-hand expenmentation in other spheres, 
but the method by which it is made to jneld general uniformities seems to 
be c^ the same kmd. 

*5 
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within the uniformity got by these methods of comparison 
for an infinite variety of individual detail, of which our 
scientific constructions take no account, either because our 
means of observation are insufficient to detect it, or because, 
when detected, it is of no significance for the onginal object 
of our science — ^practical success in interference with the 
course of events. 

It 15 easy to point out some of the conditions upon which . 
failure to detect actually existing individual deviations from 
uniformity may depend Professor Royce has, in this con- 
nection, laid special stress upon one such condition, the 
hmitation of what he calls the hme-span of our attention. 
We are unable, as the student of Psychology knows, to 
attend to a process as a whole if its duration exceeds or 
falls short of certain narrow limits Now, there seems no 
foundation in the nature of the attentive process for the 
special temporal limitations to which it is subject in our 
own experience, and we have no means of denying the 
possibiUty that there may be intelligent beings whose 
attention-span is much wider, or again, much more con- 
tracted, than our own. One can even conceive the possibility 
of a being noth a power of varying the span of attention at 
wilL Now, it is clear that if we could so vary our attention- 
span as to be able to take in as single wholes processes which 
are at present too rapid or too slow to be perceived by us 
in their individual detail, such a purely subjective change 
in the conditions of our own attention might reveal in- 
dividuality and purpose where at present we see nothmg 
but routine uniformity In the same way, we can readily 
understand that a being with a much wider attention-span 
than our own might fail to see anything but purposeless 
routine in the course of human history. Supposing that 
we are placed m the midst of a universe of intelligent 
purposive action, it is clear that we can only hope to 
recognise the nature of that action in the case of beings 
who live, so to say, at the same rate as ourselves A 
purposive adaptation to environment with consequent 
deviation from uniformity in reaction would necessarily 
^cape our notice if it took place with the rapidity of the 
j^t or a gnat’s wing, or again, if it required centuries for 
Its establishment^ ^ 

Other similar subjective conditions which would neces- 
sanly cut us off from the recognition of purposive fresh 
adaptations widely different from those which occur in our 
own life, are the limitations of our power of attending to 
*Cf Mr H G Wens’! tale, The Nan Amimuliilm-. 
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more than a certain nnmber of presentations simultaneously , 
and again, the restriction of our sense-perception to a few 
types, and the impossibility of percendng contents belonging 
to those types when they fall below or above the lower and 
upper “tiiresholds” of sensibility. These considerations do 
hot, of course, positively prove that the routine uniformity 
of natural processes is only subjective appearance, but thqr 
are sufficient to show that there is no valid reason for taking 
it to be more, and in conjunction with our previous positive 
argument for the sentient individuality of all real existence, 
they suffice to bring our general interpretation of the 
physical order under Mr. Bradley's canon that "What 
must be and can be, that ts” 

§ 4- ( 3 ) What, then, are we to make of the principle of the 
“Uniformity of Nature"? Any principle which does actual 
work in science must somehow be capable of justification, 
and if our inteipretation of the physical order really conflicts 
with a fundamental scientific principle, it must contain fallacy 
somewhere. Fortunately, there is no real conflict In 
dealing with the pnnciple of Uniformity, we must distinguish 
veiy carefully between the sense in which it is actually 
required for the purposes of science and the sense which 
has been put upon it in the set of metaphysical doctrines 
popularly but illogically deduced from the actual procedure 
of the sciences As we have seen already, it is impossible 
to affirm the pnnciple of Uniformity as an axiom of systematic 
thought It is also not capable of verification as an empir- 
.ical truth. Its logical character must therefore be that of 
a postulate, ' an assumption defensible on the ground of 
practical usefulness, but only so far as it actually succeeds 
Now, this is precisely the place which the pnnciple fills 
in the actual procedure of the sciences We have absolutely 
no means of showing that the concrete course of Nature 
is stnctly uniform, as has already been seen But also, we 
have no need, for our scientific ends, that it should be 
uniform All that we require is that natural processes, when 
dealt with in the bulk, should exhibit no divergence from 
uniform routine except such as we may neglect for the 
purposes of practical calculation and control of the course 
of events The actual success of the empirical sciences 
shows that this demand for approximate uniformity is 
actually fulfilled with sufficient closeness for all our prac- 
tical purposes That it would be so fulfilled we could have 
had no theoretical means of divining before putting it to the 
actual test In this sense the principle, like that of Causality 
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may be said to be a postulate made a priori and in advance 
of experience. But, once more like the principle of Causality, 
it could not be presumed to be trustworthy unless the sub- 
sequent results of its employment vindicate it; it cannot, 
therefore, be a priori in the Kantian sense of being known to 
be true independent of empirical verification * 

This result is confirmed ly consideration of the way in 
which the principle of uniform law is actually applied to 
concrete cases Scientific laws, as we all know, are purely 
general and abstract They state not what will happen, 
but what would happen providing that certain specified 
conditions and no others were operative m determining the 
result In this abstract form they are, of course, statements 
of exact and absolute uniformities But in this abstract 
form they cannot be directly applied to the calculation of 
the actual course of any process To take, for instance, an 
example which has been used by Professor Ward.* We learn 
m Mechanics that equilibrium is maintained on the lever 
when the moments of the weights about the fulcrum are 
equal and opposite As an abstract generalisation this is 
a statement of a rigid uniformity. But m order that it may 
1» universally true, we must suppose the conditions implied 
in the formulation of the proposition to be fulfilled. The 
lever itself must be absolutely rigid, and must be weightless , 
it must be of absolutely uniform structure, the fulcrum must 
be a mathematical point; in order that fnction may be 
excluded, and so forth. Similarly, the weights must be 
thought of as mere masses without any further difference 
of quality, and thus only capable of affecting the lever 
through tie one property of their weight , their attachments, 
again, must be of ideal tenuity, or fresh comphcahons will 
oe introduced. But when all these conditions have been 
taken into account, the prindple has become so abstract 
^ to amount to the tautology that what only operates by 
^ mass and its distance from the fulcrum will not operate 
by any other property 

3-ctual case, the course of events will be hable to 
be anected by all the conditions which had to be exduded 


1 . ** ^ 

end Agnvtxam^ toL i. Jeclnie a. and compare tbe 

suaplest cases of a relatioo i^Iuch nllunaldy 
rtcogciitioa oa nothing mote cogent than the evidence of the 
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jfrom the abstract formulation of the principle. No actual 
lever will be weightless or incapable of being bent or broken ; 
Its construction will never be uniform Actual loads, again, 
may influence the behaviour of a lever differently according 
to their bulk, their chemical composition, the nature of their 
attachments At an actual fulcrum there will be some 
degree of friction between the lever-bar and its support, 
and so on. In actual fact, any or all of these circumstances 
may aflect the behaviour of the lever bar when the loads are 
suspended from it Consequently, it is quite impossible to 
apply the mechanical generalisation with certainty to deter- 
mine the course of events in a concrete case. 

What holds good in this instance holds good in similar 
cases of the “ laws ” of nature. In so far as these laws are 
really exact they are all hypothetical, and deal only with the 
problem. What would be the course of a physical sequence, 
assuming its complete ground to be contained in the condi- 
tions enumerated in the enunaadon of the law ? That is, they 
all, in so far as they are absolute, are different forms of the 
tautolo^cai proposition, that where there is nothing to make 
any difference between two cases, there will be no difference. 
But the moment we apply our laws to the calculation of the 
actual course of an individual process, we have to recognise 
that the condition for their rigid exactness is absent ; in the 
individual process there are always aspects not comprised in 
the conditions for which the law was enunciated, and nothing 
but actual experience can inform us whether the presence of 
these aspects will perceptibly affect the result in which we 
are interested. As applied to the study of an individual 
process, the principle of Umformity is thus a postulate, like 
the principle of Causality, which can only be justified by its 
actual success 

Again, like the principle of Causality, the principle of 
Uniformity may be successful to different degrees, accordmg 
to the special nature of the processes for whi^ it is assumed 
As the causal postulate rested on the assumption that a 
selection from the antecedents of an event may for practical 
purposes be treated as equivalent to its complete ground, so the 
more general postulate of Uniformity rests on the assumption 
that individuid purpose may be left out of account in assign- 
ing the ground of a process It does not follow that these 
postulates will receive the same amount of empincal justifica- 
tion for all departments of the physical order. There may 
well be certain processes in which the individual puiposive 
character is so prominent that, even for our practical purposes. 
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we cannot safely calculate their course without taking theb 
end or purpose into consideration In that case the pnnciple 
of Uniformity and that of Causality would, for this part of the 
physical order, lose their practical value, It is a popular 
belief that such a failure of these practical postulates actually 
takes place where we come to deal with the conscious volibons 
of human agents The problem is one which must be kept 
for fuller consideration in our next Book, but we can at 
present make two general statements. 

(i) Such a failure of the postulates of Causality and Uni- 
formity in application to a particular sphere would not involve 
a breach,of the fundamental logical pnnciple of Ground and 
Consequence, since, as we have seen sufficiently already, both 
postulates impose special restrictions on that principle for 
which the nature of the pnnciple itself affords no warrant 
It would thus not be an unthinkable or logically untenable 
position to hold that no general laws of human action can 
he formulated. 


(®) While this extreme denial of the possibility of laws 
of human action is logically possible, the actual success of 
those sciences which deal with human behaviour in the 
statistical way forbids us to accept it The success of these 
saences shows that human behaviour, considered in the gross, 
does exhibit certam approximate uniformities But there 
^ms to be no means of proving that all aspects of human 
behaviour would show su^ uniformity if considered in gross 
m the aame fashion It is at least conceivable that some 
social actiyties would fail to exhibit approximation to an 
forage value, no matter how extended the area and period 
taken as the basis of investigation We might conceivably 

whmh* nn " "1“* departments of social life for 

which no laws can be formulated If we disregard this 
p^ibility m pracbce, the reason is a methodological one. 

to discover such uniformities, and therefore, 
M mure }nay only mean a temporary check to the success 

make it a rule of method to 
We treat all sequences as 
“^reduction to uniforr^ty, for the 
We desim fh offenders as possibly reclaimable. 

Mt should be so, and we cannot provethey are 

A w^ knew Si^ were so 

noon whirh ti,^ "ature of the practical need 

W Uniformity is b^ed As we 

from the ^hed postulate of Causality arose 

the practical need of devising means for the control of 
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natural processes But the causal postulate alone is not 
enough to satisfy this need For even if we can assume that 
everj- event is determined, sufBcicntly for practical purposes, 
by Its antecedents, and thus that the knowledge of those 
antecedents, when obtained, is a knowledge of the means to 
its production, our practical command over the production 
of the event is not yet assured. For we can have no general 
confidence in our power to produce the event by employing 
the ascertained means, so long as it is possible that the result 
may on each occasion be a&ctcd by variations too minute 
for our detection, or for other reasons not accessible to our 
perception. We need to be assured that w hat seems the same 
to us is, for practical purposes, the same, and so that the 
employment of the same means may be trusted to lead to 
the same result This is the condition which is expressed 
in an abstract form by the principle of Uniformity, which 
states that the course of natural processes conforms to 
general laws ; in their actual application to the concrete 
processes of actual nature these laws are properly practical 
rules for the production of effects, and their inviolability 
means no more than that we may successfully treat as the 
same, in their bearing on the results in which we are inter- 
ested, things which appear the same in relation to certain 
standards of comparison. As we have seen, the validity of 
this assumption could never have been known apnon , it can 
only be said to be actually valid where actual use has justified 
it At the same time, it is clearly a principle of method to 
assume the universal applicability of our practical postulates 
wherever it is to our interest that they should be applicable, 
as explained in the last paragraph This is why we rightly 
assume the applicability of the postulates in spheres where 
the successful establishment of general uniformities has not 
hitherto been effected, so long as no positive reason can be 
shown why they should not apply. We shall find this last 
reflection suggestive when we come to deal with the ethical 
difficulties which have been felt about the application of the 
postulates of Uniformity and Causality to voluntary action 
It is of course clear that our reduction of Uniformity to 
a mere practical postulate does not introduce any element 
of pure “chance” mto the actual order of existing things 
“ Chance ” is a term with more than one meaning, and its 
ambiguity may easily lead to misapprehensions Chance 
may mean (a) any sequence for which our actual knowledge 
cannot assign the ground In this sense chance, as another 
name for our own mere ignorance, must of course be recog- 
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nised by any theory which does not lose sight of tne fact 
of human ignorance and fallibility. ' - ' 

Or again, chance may mean (}) a sequence of which the 
ground is partially understood. We may know enough of 
3ie ground of the sequence to be able to limit the possibilibes 
to a definite number of alternatives, without knowing enough 
to say which alternative completely satisfies the conditions 
in a special case It is in tlus sense that we speak of the 
"chances" of any one of the alternative events as capable of 
computation, and make the rules for their computation the 
object of special mathematical elaboration m Ae so-called 
“Theory of Probability.” 

(f) Finally, chance may mean “pure” chance, the exist- 
ence of something for which there is no “ ground ” whatever, 
as it stands in no organic interconnection with a wider system 
of real existence. Chance in this last sense is, of course 
absolutely excluded by our conception of the ig^tematc 
unity of file real as expressed in the principle of Ground and 
Consequence, as an ultimate axiom of all consistent thought 
Our denial of the absolute validity of the principles of Caus- 
ality and Uniformity would only amount to the admission of 
“pure” chance into things if we accepted those prindples 
as necessary consequences of fiie axiom of Ground and 
Consequence. If they are mere practical postulates, whidi 
present the axiom of Ground under artificial restrictions for 
which ftere is no logical justification in the axiom itself, the 
admission that they are not ultimately true in no way conflicts 
with full recognition of the thorough systematic unity of 
existence ; it merely means that the view of the nature of 
that unity assumed by our practical postulates,' though 
eminently useful, is inadequate. 

^ We may here converaently recapitulate our results On 
metaphysical grounds, we felt compelled to regard the 
physical order ^ the manifestation to our special sensibihty 
of a system of interconnected beings with sentient and pm'* 
posive cxpenences like ourselves The apparent purposeless- 
and deadness of the greater part of that order we ex- 
plained as intelligible on the supposition that the subjective 
purposes and interests of many of its members arc too unlike 
our own for our recognition We then saw that jf nature 
wnsiste of such sentient experiences, the apparent doinina* 
tion of It b> absolute law and uniformity cannoVbe th^final 
ruth. Such uniformity as there is must be approximate, and 
must result from our haung to deal m bulk wth collections 
of facts which we cannot follow m their individual detail, 
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and will thus be of the same type as the statistical uniformities 
established by the anthropological sciences in various depart- 
ments of human conduct Next, we saw that the uniformities 
we call the “ laws” of nature are, in fact, of this type , that 
they represent average results computed from a comparison 
of large collections of instances with which we cannot, or 
cannot so long as we adhere to our scientific purpose, deal 
individually, are only absolute while they remain hypothetical, 
and never afford ground for absolute assertion as to the 
course of concrete events. 

We further saw that the only uniformity science requires 
of the actual course of nature is uniformity sufficiently close' 
to enable us, for our special purposes, to neglect the individual 
de viations , and that the principle of Uniformity itself is not 
a logic^ summ but a practical postulate, expressing the con- 
dition necessary for the successful formulation of rules for 
practical intervention in the course of events. Fmally, while 
we saw that we have no a pnort iogica] warrant ffir the 
assumption that such rules can be formulated for all depart- 
ments of the ph3rsical order, we are bound on methodological 
grounds to assume that the^ can, unless we have special 
positive reasons for belicrtng the contrary. Thus the 
universally of a postulate of uniformity does not mean 
that it is universally true, but that it has universally to be 
made wherever we have an interest in attempting me for- 
mulation of general rules 

§ 5. (4) The Conc^tum of the PJ^stcal Order as a 
Mechamsm The conception of nature as rigidly conformable 
to general laws, finds its completest expression in the view of 
the whole physical order as a comphcated mechanism 

It is not easy to say just how much is always implied 
when we hear of a "purely^mechanical" meory of the world 
or of physical processes 'Sometimes all that is meant is 
that the theory in question treats the pnnciple of rigid_nni-. 
formity according to general laws as an ultimate ^iom. , 
Sometimes, agmn.’a “ mechanical vjew” of the world is'taken ' 
to mean, in a narrower sense, one which regards all the 
chemical, electrical, and other processes of the physical order 
as merely complicated cases of change of configuration in 
a system of mass particles In this 'narrower sense the -- 
“mechanical” theory of the physical world is another name 
for the somewhat crude form of realist Metaphysics according 
to which nothmg exists but moving masses, everyffirng in 
the form of secondary qualities bmng a subjective illusion 
Both the wider and me narrower form of me mechanical 
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view agree in treating the processes of physical nature asnn- 
jntdligent and unconscious, and regarding them as completely 
determined by antecedent conditions, without reference to 
any end or purpose which thq' effect The theory owes the 
epithet “mechanical" to the analogy which is then op- 
posed to subsist between the phj’sical order and the vanous 
machines of human construction, in which the various con- 
stituent parts similarly execute movements determined by 
relation to the remaining parts, and not by any consdousness 
of an end to be attained^ 

It is of course manifest that, so understood, the mechanical 
view of physical processes is forced upon ns by our practical 
needs wherever it is requisite to formulate rules for successful 
intervention in the course of nature: If we are to intervene 
with success in the course of events, that course must, as 
we have already seen, be capable of being regarded as 
approximately uniform, otherwise we can have no secunfr 
that our intervention according to rule and precedent will 
have a uniform and unambiguous result. Hence, if we are 
to formulate general rules for practical intervention, we murf 
be able to treat the course of thmgs as — to all intents and 
purposes— mechanical,- And, on the contrary, if there are 
processes which cannot be even approxima^y tegaidra 
as mechanical, our power of framing general rules for the 
practical manipulation of events cannot extend to those pro- 
cesses The limits of the mechanical view of events are 
likewise the liimts of empirical sdence and of the general 
precepts of the practical arts 

We see this admirably exemplified in the study of human 
natures Thebehaviour of large aggregates of human beiiig^ 
as we have already learned, exhibits approximate uniformity, 
at least m many respects, and may thus be treated as to all 
intents and purposes mechanical in those respects Hence 
it is possible to have a number of empirical sciences of 
human nature, such as Ethnology and Sociology, in which 
those uniformities are collected and codified, and to base on 
these sciences a number of general prudential maxims for 
regulation oi our behaviour towards our fellow-men con- 
sidered in the abstract. But when we come to deal w'ith the 
actual conduct of concrete human individuals, the mechanical 
view, as we have seen, fails us What a concrete individual 


* Jyr some coiMentJ om the "medianjol ricw" m the narrower and 

rpeoal setiK, see Chapter of the present Booh. It may he conreoirnl. for the 
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nill do can only be inferred with certainty from the know 
ledge of his interc.'ls and purposes , there can thus be no 
general science of indundual character, and consequently 
no general niles of prudence for behaviour towards an indi- 
\idual fellow -man It is not to the so-called sciences of 
human nature, but to personal cv-pcncnce of the individual 
himself, we ha\c to go for the knowledge how to regulate our 
conduct towards the actual individuals with whom life brings 
us into direct and intimate personal relation Philosophical 
reflection upon the nature and limits of scientific knowledge 
fully confirms tlie verdict passed by the practical sense of 
mankind on the doctrinaire pedantrj' which seeks to deduce 
rules for dealing with actual individuals from anything but 
concrete understanding of individual character and purpose. 

The jncchanical view of physical processes is thus an 
indispensable postulate of the various empirical sciences 
which seek to describe those processes by the aid of general 
formula:, iience the protests which are sometimes urged 
against the use of mechanical interpretations in descriptive 
science are really in spirit no more than the expression 
of a personal distaste for the whole business of scientific 
generalisation and description If there are to be sciences 
of physical processes at all, these sciences must be mechanical, 
in the wider acceptation of the term It docs not, however, 
follow because Uic mechanical view of physical processes 
is a necessity for our empirical sciences, that this view is 
consequently ultimately true As we have learned already, 
when we pass from the statement that the processes of the 
physical order may, for the purpose of description by general 
formula:, and the invention of practical methods for their 
production, be treated as to all intents mechanical, to the 
veiy different assertion that the physical order i^ly is 
rigidly mechanical, we have deserted empincal science for 
dogmatic Metaphysics, and our metaphysical dogma must 
stand or fall by its own ultimate coherency and intelligibility 
as a way of thinking about Reality. The usefulness of the 
mechanical interpretation for other purposes is no evidence 
whatever of its value for the special purpose of the 
metaphysician * 

§ 6 Our previous discussion has already satisfied ns that, 
as Metaphysics, the postulate of Uniformity upon which the 

> Psychology onght probably to be ezdoded from the saences for vvhich 
the mechamcal view is randamental But P^cholopr does not deal with any 
part of the physical order See the present writer^ renew of Mttnsterbeifi^s 
i^mndzUge der P^chologie " m Aftnd for April X90S , and cf tnfrv, Bk IV 
chaps 3 
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mechanical view of the physical order rests, is unintelligible 
and therefore indefensible^ But we may supplement the dis- 
cussion by one or two reflections wUch throw into sinking 
relief the inadequacy of that concept of the physical order 
as a huge self-acting machine which is so often offered 
us to-day as the last word of scientiflc thought In the 
mechanical metaphysical theories two points always receive 
special emphasis. The physical order, according to the 
thorough-going exponents of the doctrine, is a mechanism 
which, IS {a) self-contained and self-acting, and (S) entirely 
devoid of internal purpose. 

Now, in both these respects the supposed world-machine 
difieis absolutely from the real machines upon analogy with 
which the mechanical theory is in the last resort based 
Every real machme is, to begin with, the incarnation of the 
internal purpose of a sentient being It is something which ^ 
has been fashioned for the express object of attaining a 
certain result, and the more perfect its structure the greater 
is the impossihility of understanding the principle of con- 
struction without comprehension of the result it is devised 
to effect Why the various parts have precisely shape, 
sire, strength, and other qualities they have, you can only 
tell when you know what is the work the maker of the 
machme intended it to do In so far as this is not the case, 
and the structure of the machine can be explained, afurt 
from its specific purpose, by consideration of the properhes 
of the material, the patterns of construction consecrated by 
tradition, and so foitt, it must be regarded as an imperfect 
realisation of its type In a perfect machine the character 
and behariour of every part would be absolutely determined 
by the demands made on that part by the purpose to be 
fulfilled by the working of the whole, our inabihly ever to 
produce such a perfect mecham'cal structure causes all our 
actual machines to he imperfect and inadequate representa- 
tions of the ideal we have before us in flieir construcdon 

Thus a true machine, so far from being purposeless, is 
a typical embodiment of conscious purpose; It Is true that 
* fiotn?, will continue to work according 

to the lines ^embodied in its construction irrespective of the 
adequacy vdth which they eflect the realisation of the makeds 
puiposB A TOtch, once wound up, will continue to go, 
though the mdication of the lapse of time may, under fresh 
circumstan^, cease to meet the interests of its maker or 
owner and again, if the construction of the watch was 
faulty, It will not properly execute the purpose for which it 
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was made. The machine has in itself no power of fresh 
purposive adaptability by which to modify the puipose it 
reflects, or to remedy an initial defect in its execution. But 
this merely shows that the purpose exhibited in the 
machine’s construction originated outside the machine itself, 
and that the onginator had not the power to cany out his 
purpose with complete consistency It does not in the 
least detract from the essentially teleological and purposive 
character of the machine quit machine 

This brings us to our second point .Just as no true 
machine is purposeless, so no true machine is self-acting 
Not only are sdl machines in the end the product of de- 
signing intelligence, but all machines are dependent upon 
external purposive intelligence for control They require 
intelligence to set them going,- and they require it equally, 
in one form or another, to regulate and supervise their 
working. However comphcated a piece of machineiy may 
be, however intricate its provisions for self-regulation, self- 
adjustment, self-feeding, and so forth, there is sdways, if you 
look carefully enough, a man somewhere to work it The 
obvious character of this reflection has unfortunately not 
prevented metaphysiaans from drawing strange inferences 
from their own neglect of it 

Closer reflection upon the true character of machineiy 
would thus suggest a very different interpretadon of the 
analogy between the uniformities of the physical order and 
the regular working of our machines from that adopted by 
the “mechanical” view of nature, as elaborated into a 
metaphysical doctrine It would lead us to conceive of the 
apparently mechanical as playing everywhere the same part 
which it fulfils in our own system of social life We should! 
think of the mechanical as fllhng an indispensable but sub-j ^ 
ordinate place in processes which, in their complete characterj 
are essentially teleological and purposive Teleological’ 
action obviously depends for its success upon two funda- 
mental conditions. It requires the establishment of types ot 
reaction which remain uniform so long as their maintenance 
satisfies the attainment of the end towards which they are 
directed, and at the same time the power of modifying those 
types of reaction from time to time so as to meet fresh 
situations encountered or created in the progressive attam- 
ment of that end. In our own individual physical life these 
two conditions are found as the power to form habits, 
and the power to initiate spontaneously fresh response to 
variation in the environmrat In so far as our ^minant 
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interests can be best followed by the uniform repcb'b'on of 
one type of reaction, attention k diverted from the execu- 
tion of the reaction which becomes habitual, semi-conscious, 
and, as we correctly say, "mechanical,” the attention being 
thus set free for the work of initiating the necessary fresh 
modifications of habitual action Our various industrial and 
other machines are devices for facilitating this same division 
of labour The machine, once properly constructed and 
set in action, executes the habitual reaction, leaving the 
attention of its supervisor free to introduce the requisite 
relatively novel variations of response according to new 
situations in the environment 

There is nothing to prevent our interpreting the 
mechanical uniformities exhibited by the physical oroer in 
terms of this analogy We should then have to think of the 
“ laws ” or " uniformities " in physical nature as corresponding 
to the habitual modes of reaction of the sentient bangs of 
whose inner life the physical order is phenomenal; these 
uniformities would thus be essentially teleological in their 
own nature, and would also stand in intimate interrelation 
with the spontaneous initiation of fresh responses to variations 
in the environment on the part of the same sentient beings. 
Habit and spontaneity would mutually imply each other in 
nature at large as they do in our own psychical life, and the 
" mechanical " would in both cases be simply the lower level 
to which teleological action approximates in proportion as 
attention ceases to be necessary to its execution 

This conception would harmonise admirably with the 
r«ult of our previous inquiry into the kind of evidence 
by which the existence of uniform "laws of nature" is 
established For it would be an inentable consequence of 
those subjective limitations which compel us to deal in bulk 
mth processes we ate unable to follow in their individual 
detail, that our observation of the physical order should 
reveal the broad general types of habitual response to typical 
eictemal randitions, while fading to detect the subtler modi- 
• *** responses answenng to special variations 

in those conditioiis Just so the uniformities ascertained by 
me statistiral study of human nature are simply the exhibi- 
hon on a large s<^e of the leading habitual reactions of 
numm beings upon typical external situations, as disen- 
^ S®® irom the non-habitual spontaneous responses to 
fresh elements in the external situation with which they 
are inseparably united m any concrete life of .individual 
intelligent purpose. 
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There seems no objection to this conception of “ laws of 
nature” as being the formulse descriptive of the habitual 
behaviour of a complex system of sentient beings, beyond 
that based on the allegation that these “ laws ” are absolute, 
exact, and without exception We have seen already that 
physical sdence has no means of proving this allegadon, and 
no need whatever to make it, the whole doctrine of“rigfd,” 
"unvarying" conformity to law being a mere practical 
postulate falsely taken by a certain school of thinkers for 
an axiom We have aiso seen that the notion of rigid 
unva^ng law is fundamentally irreconcilable with fhe only 
intelligible interpretation we were able to ^ve to the 
conception of lie real existence of the physical order 
Thus we have no reason to accept it as true, and the 
full^t ground for dismissing it as false But for the un- 
intelligent superstition with which the "laws of nature "are 
worshipped in certain quarters, it would indeed have been 
unnecessary to deal at such length and with such reiteration 
with so simple a matter 

One su^estion, already made in slightly different words, 
may be once more emphasised in conclusion. Even among 
human beings the relabve prominence of fresh spontaneous 
adaptations and habitual reactions in the life of the in- 
dividual fluctuates greatly with the different individuals 
The “intelligence” of different men, as gauged by their 
power of fresh adaptive modification of established habits of 
reaction, ranges over a great variety of different values If 
we could acquire the same kind of insight into the individual 
purposes of non-human agents that we have into those of our 
immediate fellows, we should presumably find an even wider 
range of differences in this respect In principle we have no . 
means of setting any definite limits to the range in either 
direction We can conceive a degree of attentive control of 
reaction so complete that every reaction represents a fresh 
stage in the realisation of an underlying idea, so that intelli- 
gence is everything and habit nothing , and again, we ran 
conceive a state of things in which mere habit is everything 
and intelligent spontaneity nothing. Somewhere between 
these ideal limits all cases of finite purposive intellig^ce must 
be comprised, and it would be easy to show that neither hmit 
can be actually reached by finite intelligence, though there 
may be indefinite approximation to either.* 

^ Compare With the argoment of this chapter, Ro}ee, '^Nature, Consciousness, 
and Self consacmsness,” m Sltiduscf Good and EviJ, and "Mind and Nature,” by 
the present wnter in Jntematumal Journal of E/Atcs, October Z902 The mvet 
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Consult fuither; — H. Lotze, Metaphystc, bk. i Introduc- 
tibn X (Eng trans., vol L p I8), bk 'ii chaps. J, 8 (Eng. 
trans,vol ii pp 66-162); E.Mach, The Scunce of Mechanics, 
pp 481-504 (Eng trans), K. Pearson, Grammar of Science, 
chaps 3 (TTie Scientific L3w),g (The Laws of Motion), J 
Royce, “Nature, Consciousness, and Self-consciousness” (in ^ 
Studies of Good and £vu), J Stallo, Concepts and T/uones 
of Modem Physics, chaps 1, 10-12 (metaph3rsical standpoint, 

“ Phenomenahst’^; J Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
part I, lects 2-5 

eiate prqodice thflt “ laws of natBrc," to be of scienhfc use, most be ngidly exscl^ 
uDiromiities is so strong, that it may be worth while, even aher the ^preceding 
discussion of general pnnaples, to assist the reada by reminding him of the 
elementary fact that the most famiTtar quantities inToIved in onr scientific fonnuhe 
(t, e, the yast majon^ of second and thud roots, of loganthms of the natural 
numbers, of circular functions of angles, etc ) are incapable of exact eTaloataone 
This of itself renders a scientific law, in the form in which it can be apphed to 
the determination of actnal occarrences, merely approzunate, and thus shows that 
txad nniformity is onneeessaiy for the practical (mjects of the empneal sciences 
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SPACE AND TIME 

§ !■ Are tune and space ultimately real or only phenomena! ? §3 The space 
and time of pttxepttm are l^t^ »Qsibiy continuous, and of a 

quanbtaljve dement together mth i^^uahtattoe chaiacter dependent on 
rdaaon to the htrt and nevt of immediate mdiTidual feeling § 3 Cmuptual 
space and time' are created from the perceptual data by a combmed process 
of ^thesis, analysis, and abstraction § 4. They are unhmite^ infinitely 
divisible, and there is vahd positive ground for regarding Aen as mathe* 
maticalty continuous Thus they form infinite conbnuous senes of posibons 
TheymvoTve abstracbon from all reference to the Ervand n^ofinimediate 
feeling, and are thus homogeneous, r « the posibons m them are mdistmgmsh* 
able Th^ are also rommonly taken to m nmbes. $$ Perceptual space 
and tune cannot be ultimately real, because they involve reference to ae 
htre and nno of a fimte expenence , conceptual space and bme cannot be 
nltunately real, because they contam no pnnaple of internal disbnebon, and 
are thus not individual § 6 The attempt to take space and bme as real 
leads to the difficulty about qualiUes and relabons, and so to tbe^mdefimte 
regress I7 Space and bme contain no pnnaple of umty , there mar be 
many space ana tune orders in the Absolute which have no spatial or 
temporu conneebon with each other § 8 The anbnomies of the infinite 
^visibility and extent of space and bme anse from the indefinite r^ress 
mvolved m the scheme of quobbes and relabons, and are insoluble so long 
as Ae space and bme construebon IS taken for Reali^ §9 The space and 
tune order is an imperfect {i^enomeoal mamfestabon of the Icgicaf relabon 
between the mner purposive lives of finite individuals Tune is an mevitable 
aroect of fimte expenence. Sino space and tune are transceuded m the 
Ablate expenence we cannot say. 

§ I, The problems which arise for the metaphysician 
from the fact that the physical order, as it is presented to 
our senses, consists of elements having position in space and 
time, are among the oldest and most perplexing of all the 
riddles suggested by the course of our experience. Adequate 
discussion of them would demand not only far more space 
than we are at liberty to bestow on the topic, but such a 
familiarity \rith the mathematical theory of order and series 
as is scarcely possible to any one but an orlpnal mathe- 
matician All that we can do in the present chapter is 
to deal very superficially with one or two of the leading 
problems, more with a view to indicating the nature of the 
questions which Metaphysics has to face, than of providing 
definite answers to them. 
x6 
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The fandamental problem for Metaphysics is, of course, 
wte&er space, and time are ultimate ReahtiK oxpnlyappear- 
anc^ : that is, would the whole system of Reality, as directly 
apprehended by an absolute all-containing experience, wear 
the forms of extension and succession in timci or is it merely 
a consequence of the limitations of our own finite experi- 
ence that things come to us in this guise ? It may mdeed 
be urged that the contents of the universe must fonn an ordff 
of some sort for the absolute experience, in vi rtue of their 
systematic unity, but even so it is not_ drar that-Ordet-3S 
sudi is necessarily spatial or temporal Indeed, most of the 
forms of order with which we are acquainted, both in eveiy- 
day life and in our mathematical studies, appear to be, 
properly speaking, both non-spatial and non-temporal Thus, 
eg, it is seemingly by a mere metaphor that we speak of the 
“successive” mtegers of the natural number -series, the 
“successive” powers of an algebraical symbol, the “succ^- 
ive” approximations to the value of a continued fraction, 
in language borrowed from the temporal flow of events, the 
true relation involved being in the first hvo cases the non- 
temporal one of logical derivation, and in the third^ the 
equally non -temporal one of resemblance to an ideal 
standard T^e full solution of the_metaphysiral_problMi 
of.space and time would thus involve (l) the dis crimma tion 
of spatial and temporal ord^ from other _allLed,J!^ms^ 
order, and ( 2 ) a decision as to tiie clainilof jiis.sp.ecial Jonn 
ra^rderjp be ultimately c^erent andjntelligiWa 

The problem thus presented foF solution is often, and 
usually with special reference to the Kantian treatment of 
space and time in fte Trataccndental Esthetic, put in the 
form of the question whether space and time are subjective 
or objective. This is, however, at best a misleading and 
unfortunate mode of expression which we shall do well to 
avoid,^ The whole distinction between a subjective and an 
objective factor in experience loses most of its significance 
wilk the abolition, now eflected by Psychology, of the 
vicious KantiarL_distinction between the “given” m per^ 
cepj&n and the “ivork _of the mmd ” ' WKen'onceweMve 
recognised that the “pven” itself is constituted_j3y_the 
, movement of sel«:tive attention, it becomes impossible^y 
longer_to.distinginsh' it, as an objective factor in knowledge 
from -the subjective structure subsequently _raise3_UEorLjt- 
Kant s adherence to this false psjrchological antithesis ^so 
completely diverts his whole treatment of the “ forms of in- 
tuition. that it will be absolutely necessary in a brief discus- 
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sion like our own to deal mth the subject in entire independ- 
ence of the doctrines of the Esthetic, which unfortunately 
continue to exercise a disproportionate influence on the 
current metaphysical presentment of the problem.* It 
should scarcely be necessary to point out that the meta- 
physical questions have sdll less to do with the psychological 
problems, so prominent in recent science, of the precise way 
in which we come by our perception of extension and succes- 
sion For Metaphysics the sole question is one npt of .the 
origin but of the logical value of thes^ideas. 

ItTs'of fundamental importance for the whole meta- 
physical treatment of the subject, to begin ty distinguishing 
clearly betiveen space and time as, forms of perceptum, and 
space and time ^s'conceptital forms in .which we construct our 
scienrific notion of the physical order. One chief source of 
the confusions which beset the Kantian view is the neglect 
of Kant and most of his followers to make this distinction 
with sufHdent clearness. We cannot insist too strongly 
upon the point that the_space .and diejtime.of which, we 
lmnk_in_onr science, m containing the entire physical. order, 
^_not„space-and .time, as .directly^ known, to .us.in_sc.nse- 
{>erception,.but .are_concepts, elabcSated out of.Ae space 
and rime of .direct perception .by a complicated process. of 
synthesis.and .analysis and involving jibstracUon .from s.qme 
ofjbs most essential features of _th^ spare and time of adual 
«perience The following brief discussion may serve to 
illustrate the general nature of the relation between the two 
forms of space and time, and to exhibit the leadmg difierences 
between them 

_ §' 2 . Perceptual Space and Ttme Both space an d time, as 
we are aware of them in immediate perception, are (i) limite d 
The space we actually behold as we look out bifore us with 
a resting eye is always terminated by a horizon which has a 
more or less well-defined outlme , the “ specious present,” or 
portion of duration of wluch we can be at any time aware at 
once as an immediately presented content, has been shown 
by elaborate psychologic^ experimentation to have a fmrly 
well-defined span WhatevCT lies outs ide _this_2.span _of 

^ The sladent vrbo desires to think cnit the probleins for himself wonid piohably 
do well to take the discnssioiis of Locke (£rriri', hk. u chaps 13-15) and Hume 
[TraUise of Human Nature^ bk L pt. z) rather than that of Kant as his 
- starting point, as they are less yitiated ^ p^chological superstitions In recent 
metaphysical work the chaplets on the snoject m Mr Brndleys Appearunee and 
ReatUy will probably be found most nselhl Much may be learned fiom Mr 
Russell's work, Foundations of Geometiyf with which should, however, be com 
pored &e laxgdy discrepant results of hu later article, “ Is Position m Space and 
Time Relative or Absolute ?" (Aftruf, July 1901) 
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attention " belongs either to the no longer presen ted p ast oi 
to.the not yet presented future, and stands to the srasible 
present much as the space behind my back to the actually 
beheld space before my eyes Of course, in mther case the 
limits of the actually presented space or time are not 
absolutely defined To nght and left of the line of vision 
the visible horizon gradually fades off into the indistinctly 
presented " margin of consciousness " ; the “ sensible present" 
shades away gradually at either end into the past and the 
future Y et, though thus not absolutely defined, rensible space 
and time are never boundless, 

(a) Ftfceptual space and time arejioto internal ly smsiily 
eentmuous or unbroken. Concentrate your attention on 
any I^er part of the actually seen expanse, and yon at 
once find that it is itself an expanse with all the character- 
istics of the wider expanse in which it forms a part. Space 
as_actually seen b not an aggreg^e of minima, wstbiba 
Q^p^ceptual points in which no le^m* parts_can— be dis- 
criminated , so long as space is visually or tactually perceived 
at all. It is perceived as containing lesser parts which, on 
^endmg to them, are found to repeat the characteristics of 
tire larger space. So any part of the "specious present" to 
which special attention can be directed, turns out itself to 
De a sensible duration Perceived space is. made, of lesser 
spMes, perceived time of lesser bma; the.il.parts!l.not 
bang, of course, actually distmguished from.each .other in 
• oi^nal percept, but being arable of being.so.distin- 
guisbto m consequence of varying movements pfattentipn 
^ v3) On investigating the cJiaracter of our actual percep- 
appears to contain two aspects, 
which we may call the quantitative and the qualitative. On 
t^one hand, whenever we perceive space we perceive a 
^tain magmtude of extension, whenever we“p&ceiveltime 
Prshorter lapse of duration Different 
^ •>= quantitatively compared 

r bigness of the extension or tiie duration 

^ 5 ^ in them On the other hand, the percept of space 

°4iS extension or dur^n It has a 

aspect We perceive a]ong_with 

depends injhijasf.r^rt 
line directum assumed. by.’thejjounding. 

sbn of “ dealing with only one dimen- 

perceive l^igth (a spatial 
agmtude} apart from the perception at directum (a spatial 
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quality). The same is true of the perception of time. The 
lapses of durabon we immediately perceive, have all their 
special, .direction ji.qual[^,_ the “specioui^ present” is 
essentially , a .simultaneously presented succession, te. a 
ti^sition from before to after. It must be added that, in 
per ceptua l space and bme, the directions, thus perceived 
h ave a unique jdation to fte perceiving subject, and are 
thus all qualitatively distinct and irreversible Direction 
iii space is estimated as right, left, up, down, etc , by refer- 
ence to axes through the centre of the percipient’s body at 
right angles to each other, and is thus for any given moment 
of experience uniquely and unambiguously determined. 
Direction in time is similarly estimated with reference to 
the actual content of the "focus of consciousness" IVhat.is 
actua lly fo cal Js “ now.” what is ce asmg.tojae fo.cal.isj^past,” 
what is just coming to be focal is “future” in its direcbon.* 

This is perhaps the most fundamental and important 
peculiarity of the space and time of actual perception All 
direcbons in them are unambiguously d.etermined.by refereimey 
to the h ere and now. of the immediate experience of .an in- 
dividu al subj ect As a consequence, every indmdual subject ’ 
has bis own special perceptual space and time ; Geometry 
and Mechanics depend, to be sure, on the possibility of the 
establishment of correspondences bebveen these spatial and 
temporal systems, but it is essential to remember that, 
properly speaking, the space and time.systra of each in- 
dividual’s perception is composed of dire^ons radia&ig_out 
from his unique and »ojri,_and.is_ therefore, individual to. 
himself* 

§ 3. Tke Construction of the Conceptual Space and Time 
Or^r of Scunce. For the purposes of practical life, no less 
than for the subsequent object of scientific descnption of the 
physical order, it is indispensably necessary to establish 
equations or correspondences between the individual space 
and time systems of difierent percipients. Apart from such 

^ We ere not called upon to enter into snch specially psycbologice! questions 
as, « ^ , whether both directions, past and future, can be detected withm the 
** specif present” of dirdct perception, or whether the specioas present only 
contains the elements '*now”and “no longer,” the* ‘not yet "being a subsequent 
mtellectual construction, as is held, by Mr Bradley end Mr Sbadworth 
Hodgson 

* We may indeed go still further, and say that every unique moment 
experience has its own unique spatial and temporal ^tem The method by which 
I weave the perceived spa^ time ^tems of different expencnces within my oira 
mental life into a single conceptual ^tem, » in pnnaple the same hy vihich the 
spaces and times of myself and other men are made into one ^tem for the pur 
pose of practical mtercoorse 
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correspondences, it would be impossible for one subject to 
translate the spatial and temporal system of any other into 
terms of his own experience, and tiius all practical interconrse 
for the purpose of communicating directions for action would 
come to an end For the communication of such practical 
directions it is imperative that we should be able mentally to 
' reconstruct the spatial and temporal aspects of our expeiienm^ 
m a form independent of reference to the special hart and 
now of this or that individual moment of expeiiencei'*Thiis, 
like the rest of our scientific constructions, the establishment 
of a single conceptual space and time ^tem for the whole 
of the physical order is ultimately a postulate required by 
our practical needs, and we must therefore be prepared to 
face the possibility that, bke other postulates of Ae same 
kind, it involves assumptions which are not lopcally defens- 
ible. The construction is valuable, so far as it does its work 
of rendering intercommunication between individuals poss- 
ible; that it should correspond to the ultimate structure of 
Reality any further than the requirements of practical life 
demand is superfluous 

The main processes involved in the construction of the 
conceptual space and time of descriptive science are three,— 
tynthe3is,Mal^is, abstraction {fl)Synthesa Ptycbologic- 
ally speaking, it is ultimately by the active movements of 
individual percipients that the synthesis of the individual’s 
various perceptual spaces into one is effected. As attentioh 
IS successii^y directed, even while the body as a whole te- 
mmns stationary, to different parts of the whole etyanse 
before the eye, the visual space which was originally “ focal ” 
in presentation becomes "marginal," and the “marginal” 
focal by a sensibly gradual transitioa When to the move- 
mrats of head and eyes which accompany such changes in 
attention there are added movements of locomotion of the 
whole body, this process is carried further, and we have the 
gradual disappearance of origmally present^ qiaces from 
presentation, accompanied by the gradual emergence of 
spac« previously not presented at all. This leads to tiie 
of a wider space containing M th® 
mdivijials Afferent presentation-spaces, the order in which 
It contains them being determined by the felt direction of the 
oremente required for the transition from one to another 
intercommunication with our fellows, 
perception of perceptual extension 
new dir^y presented to our own senses, the process of 
synthesis is extended farther, so as to comprise in a single 
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spatial system all the presentation-spaces of all the individual 
percipients in an order once again determined by the direction 
of the movements of transition from each to the others 
'Finally, as there is nothing in the pnnciple of such a synthesis 
to impose limits upon its repetition, we think of the process 
as capable of indefinite continuance, and thus arrive at the 
concept of a space stretching out in all directions without 
definite bounds This unendmg repetition of the synthesis 
_of ^perceived spaces seems to be the foundation of what 
appeals in theory as the Infinity of Space. 

Precisely similar is the synthesis by which we mentally 
construct a single time system for the events of the physical 
order. Now means for me the content which occupies the 
centre of attentive interest As attention is concentrated on 
the different stages in the realisation of an interest, this centre 
shifts, what was central becomes first marginal and then 
evanescent, what was marginal becomes central. Hence 
' arises the conception of the events of my own inner life as 
forming a succession of moments, mth a determinate order, 
each of which has been £now, or point of departure for direc- 
tions in perceptual time, in its turn As with space so with 
time, the intiasubjective intercourse of man with man makes 
it possible for me mentally to extend this conceptual synthesis 
of moments of time so as to include nows belonging to the 
experience of others which were already past before the first 
now of their experiences which I can synchronise with a now 
of my own, and t^ain nows of their experiences relatively to 
which the last now which synchronises with one of my own 
is past. The indefinite repetition of such a synthesis leads, 
as before with space, to the thought of a duration reaching 
out endlessly into past and futur^ and thus gives us the 
familiar concept of Ae Infinity of Time * 

(i) Analysa Equally important is the part played by 
mental analysts in fte formation of the conceptual space and 
time system. As we have already seen, successive attention 
to lesser parts of a presented extension, or a presented lapse, 
reveals within each lesser part the same structure which be- 
longs to the whole, and thus establishes the sensible conttnuity 
of space and time. In actual fact, the process of attending 
successively to smaller and yet smaller portions of space and 
time cannot, of course, be carried on indefinitely, but we can 
> conceptually frame to ourselves the thought of the indefinite 
repetition of the process beyond the limits arbitranly imposed 

' For an account of the psychological processes myolved in all this, see, eg , 
Stout, Manual ef Psychology^ bk in pi 2, chaps 3-5 , bk iv chap 6 
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on it by the span of onr own attention Thus, by an act ot 
mental analysis, we arrive at the concept of space and time 
as indifitnMy dtvtstbU, or possessed of no ultimately un- 
analysable last parts, which is an indispensable pie-requisite 
of CiTOmetiy and Dynamics 

This indefinite divisibility of conceptual space and time 
is not of itself enough, as is often supposed, to establish 
their continuity in the strict mathematics sense of the word, 
their continuity depends upon the further assumption that 
whatever divides a series of positions in space or events in 
time unambiguously into two mutually exdusive classes, is 
itself a position in the space or event in the time series. 
This assumption does not seem to be absolutely requisite 
for all scientific treatment of the problems of space and time,* 
but is demanded for the systematic establishment of the corre- 
spondence between the spatial and temporal series and the 
continuous series of the real numbers Moreover, it seems 
impossible to assign any positive content to the notion of a 
something which should bisect the spatial or temporal order 
without occupying a position in that order. Hence we seem 
inevitably led by the same anal}rtical process which conducts 
us to the conception of the spatial and temporal orders p 
infinite series to think of them also as continuous series in 
the strict sense of the term. The alternative conception of 
them as discontinuous, if not absolutely excluded, does not 
seem to be called for by any positive motive, and is incom- 
patible with the complete execution of the purposes which 
demand application of the number-series to a spatial or 
temporal content 

(e) Abstraction The part played by abstraction in the 
formation of the conceptual space and time order out of the 
data of perception is often overlooked by theorists, but is of 
fundamental importance, as we shall see immediately We 
have already learned that the most significant fact about the 
time and space order of individual experience is that its 
directions are utuque^ because they radiate out from the unique 
here and now of immediate feeling. In the construction of me 
conceptual space and time order we make entire abstraction 
from this dependence bn the immediate feeling of a subject 
' an ‘infinity of positions, but none of 

them is a.fiere; conceptual time an infinity of moments, but 
none of th^ is a now. As the time and space of the con- 
ceptual order are taken in abstraction from the differences 


. * ttrfekma {tVia nttdtmd aer KlUndte ZaUen’ xn.\ lb** 

Bone of the eoastnictions of EadidmTolTe the contmmty ofqaee. 
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between individual points of view, no one point in either can 
be regarded as having more claim than any other to be the 
natural “ origin of co-ordinates ” with reference to which direc- 
tions are estimated. We shall have repeated opportunity in 
the remainder of this chapter to observe how important are 
the consequences of this abstraction. 

Abstraction also enters in another way into the con- 
struction by which conceptual space and time are created. 
Actual perceived space and time are indeed never empty, 
but alwa}rs filled wiUi a content of" secondary,’!, qualities. In 
other words, they are always one aspect of a larger whole of 
fact Extension is never perceived apart from some further 
visual or tactual quality of the extendi, temporal lapse never 
perceived without some change in presented content, however 
slight But in constructing the conceptual space and fame 
system, we abstract altogether from this qualitative aspect ; we 
think solely of the variety of positions and directions in rime 
and space without taking any account of the further quahtat- 
ive differences with which they are accompanied in concrete 
experience. Thus we come by the notion of an empty space 
and an empty fame as mere ^sterns of positions mto which 
various contents may subsequently be put 

Strictly speaking, the notion of an empty space or an 
empty fame is unmeaning, as the simple experiment of think- 
ing of their existence is sufficient to show We cannot in 
thought successfully separate the spatial and temporal aspects 
of experience from the rest of the whole to which they belong 
and take them as subsisting by themselves, any more than we 
can take timbre as subsisting apart from musical pitch or 
colour-tone from saturation. We can, however, confine our 
attention to the spatial-temporal system of positions vdthout 
taking into account the special secondary properties of the ex- 
tended and successive. It is from this logical abstraction that 
the illusion arises when we imagine an empty set of spatial 
and temporal positions as having first to exist in order that 
they may be subsequently “ filled ’’ with a variety of contents ' 

§ 4. Ctiaraetensttcs of the Conceptual Time and Space 

' Of conxser a plt^cal vMtmm is aot the same thug as empty s^e For the 
purposes of any special saence a vacitum means a space not ocenpted by contents 
of ue special kind m which that special saence is interested Thus, u the 
ordinary parlance of Physicsi a vacuum means suopW a space in which there is 
no masi Vhiether it is desirable, tor the purposes o^hyacal saence, to assouc 
the existence of vacuum^ is altogether a question for I^ysics itself, and to deade 
It m the affirmative is not to maintain the existence of thatunmeaningabstiactioa, 
ali^Iutely emp^ space In anycise, it maybe observed that the widespread 
notion that motion is only possible is a pb^cal vacuum is a mistake, moaon 
beug p^ectly possible in a flud yJenum 
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Order The following characteristics of the conceptual 
space and time created by the construction we have just 
examined, call for special notice. Conceptual _spa5e_andjiine 
are_ necessarily, taken, for reasons already explained, to be 
ra/w;«fcd', and tndeiimteh dtvtsible. Though it does not 
seeiri inevitable that they should be continuous, we appear 
to be unable to attach any positive meaning to the notion 
of their discontinuity, and, in the practical need for the 
application to them of the complete number-series, we have 
a valid positive ground for taking them as continuous Bilt. 
space and time ate thus resolved, in the process of their 
conceptual construction, into continuous infinite .setjes ol 
which the terms are spatial and temper^ positions_oc4X)!fe 
Unlike the parts of perceptual ^ace and time, these con- 
ceptual terms are not themselves spaces or times, as they 
contain no internal multiplicity of structure. Conceptu ri 
spacejLtid, time_are_thus not wholes pr„aggregates o^p^ts, 
but systems of relations behveen^terms which " pos sess n o 
quantitative jcharacter. 

Between any two terms of the spatial, or_ again jpf the 
teinporal, series there is one unique re lation. which _i 5 com- 
pletely determined by the .assign ment of tiie. .terms, their 
^stance. In the temporal series, which has only one 
dimension, you can only pass from any one given term to 
any other through a senes of interm^iate terms which is 
once and for ail determined when the initial and final terms 
are given, hence nothing is required beyon d the .termgjhem- 
selves . to. fix .thw .distance. The spatial serie s is multi- 
di men sional, i^ yon cau pass from any one term in it to 
any second by an indefinite variety of routes through 
intermediate terms, but it is still true that there is one and 
^ly one such route which is completely determined when 
the terms in question are known, namely, the straight line 
passing through both. This straight line constitutes the 
uruque distance of the two points from each other,^ Thus the 


noted that iatma u thns defined is not properly s 
qwmtUaltve retotm^ end mvolves no notion of manmtnde. but only m relatirt 
puam in a senes. It should also be observed that lo ftwwiTning the existence trf 
oroy pay of pomti, it is taally taken for panted 
^ ihe Mmb» of dimensions of the spaiul order is In a space ot 

dunemnoni. mch ^qne relation wmUd be imposable. 
./ GamUrr, P 16*1 C) Onr jnmfieation for mdog 
'“1?^ tune to be of one dimrajion only, teems to be 
XMt It IS mdispensable for all nrayrhr«i on onr 
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penuine concept of %shich those of space and time arc species 
is not that ofjKajniftw/r or guanUty, but of serial ot.det. 
Further, and this is a point of fundamental difference 
betneen conceptual space and time, and the spaces and 
times of immediate perception, any one. position in .either 
order, taken by itself, is qualitath'cly indis.tjnguishable Jrom 
any_other. All points of space, all moments of time, are 
alike, or, as it is also phrased, conceptual space and time 
are_/;aw['^(7;rwf ^throughout It is not until you take at 
least two terms of the spatial or temporal scries and con- 
sider the relation they determine, that distinction becomes 
possible. This homogeneity of conceptual space and time 
is an inevitable consequence of the abstraction from the 
immediate feelings of the individual subject of experience 
involved, as ive saw, in the process of their construction. 
In our actual perception of spatial and temporal extension, 
that part of perceived space and time which stands in direct 
unity with immediate feeling is Qualitatively d istinguished 
as the litre and tiovi from all the rest, and thus does not 
depend upon the specification of a second spatial or temporal 
position for its recognisability. Here is where / am, now is 
flits felt present And similarly, every other part„of.the 
actually presented space and time gets a unique qualitative 
character from its special relation to this^/rrr and now j it is 
right or left, behind or in front before or efter When we 
abstract altogether from the unique relation with individual 
experience which thus makes the here and now of perception, 
as we do in constructing our conceptual space and time order, 
every position alike becomes the mere possibility of a lure 
or a now, and as such mere possibilities the vanous positions 
arc indistinguishable. Practically, this homogeneity is im- 
portant as the indispensable condition for the quantitative 
comparison of different portions of extension or duration 
An apparently inevitable consequence.of the homogeneity 
of conceptual space and time is Vaa felativity of spatial .and 
temporal position. As we have seen, positions in conceptual 
space and time are not distingmshable until you take them 
in pairs. In other words, to fix one position in space or 
one date you have to give its relation to another position or 
date, and similarly to fix this you must specify a third, and 
so on indefinitely. To say where A is m eans t o say, how 
you.get_to_i^from B, and B agam is_onlyJcnown the .way 
rtjs. reached from C, a^_sd on without end. Logically, this 
is a simple consequence of the nature of ^ace and time as 
conceptually analysed into endless series. To qiecify any 
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term in the series you must give the unique relation it bears 
to some other term, its logical distance. And, in a senes 
which has neither first nor last term, this second term wnnot 
be defined except by its Ir^cal distance from a thirf In 
actual percep tion, this di(ficu lty_is. avoided, owing to tbe fart 
that unme^te feeling gives us the fe/eand noiu from which 
all our directions are measured But in conceptual space 
or time there is nothing to distinguish'any one here which 
we may take as our " origin of co-ordinates,” or any one niw 
which we take as our present from any other, and hence the 
endless regress seems inevitable. . 

It follows, of course, that in conceptual. space_and^me 
ftere is no principle by which to dlstinguish_differentj|irec- 
tions In perception they can be distinguished as right and 
left, up and down, and so forth But since what is right 
to one percipient is left to another, in conceptual space, 
where complete abstraction is made from the presMM ol 
an individual percipient, there is neither right nor lefh op 
nor down, nor any other qualitative difference between one 
direction and another, all such differences being retaiive to 
the mdividual perapient When we wish to introduce into 
conceptual space distinctions between directions, we always 
have to begin by arbitrarily assigning some standard diwhon 
as our point of departure Thus we take, eg,, an arbib^y 

selected line as such a standard for a given plane, 

A B 

and proceed to distinguish all other directions by the anpe 
they make with A B and the sense in which they are estimated 
(whether as from B to A or from A to B) But both the line 
A B and the difference of sense between A B and B A 
only be defined by similar reference to some other standard 
direction, and so on through the endless regress 

Similarly with conceptual time. Here, as there is only 
one dimension, the difficulty is less obvious, but it is lio less 
r^ In conceptual time the re is ^absolutely no mg ns ™ 
distmgulshing.beforc from.^&v.p_ast_fEDm3itine3IIEs*^^ 
past means_tiie_direc tion of ou r memories, the^itecben 
gpalified .tiyjhe fe eling of **no loneCT *’: the fhtnre J S.Jhe 
direction _of .anticipation ..and ..purpo sive a daptation, ..me 
du-e.i^on of “ not yet”" And, apart from the reference_ given 
by immediate feeling to the purposive life of an individual 
subject, these directions cannot be discriminated In short, 
conceptual, time, and space are. essentially_relatiye, because 
th^t-are_systems_of_relationsjivhicti_have np_jneaning apart 
fipm_quahtative differroce^in the terms whiA tiiey^relate. 
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while yet again, for Ae purpose of the conceptual construc- 
tion which yields them, the terms have to be taken as ha'dng 
no character but that which they possess in right of the 
relations* 

One other feature of the sp8u:e and time construction is 
suiiiciently important to call for special mention. Space 
and ti me are commonly th ought o f as umt ie s of som eTkind 
All_sp^al posMonSj it is_ usually assui^dj fall with in one 
satstemjoCsp ace-relations ■ all date s ^vejthelr,pIaceIJn_one 
aildnclusi ve time . This character of unity completes the 
current conception of the spatial and temporal order Each 
of those orders is a unity, including all possible spatial or 
temporal positions ; each is an endless, infinite, continuous 
series of positions, which all are purely relative There are 
other peculiarities, especially of the current concepts of spac^ 
with winch it is not necessary to deal here^ as they are of 
an accidental kind, not arising out of the essential nature 
of the process by which the conception is constructed Thus 
it is probably a current assumption that the number of 
dimensions ia_spa ee is t hree and no more , and again that 
the Euclidean postulate about parallels is verified by its con- 
jtitutioa As far as perceptual space is concerned, those 
assumptions depend, I presume, upon empirical venfication , 
there seems to be no reason why th^ should be made for 
the conceptual space-order, since it is quite certain that a 
coherent science of spati^ relations can be constructed 
without recourse to them.* 

^ The ablest detailed accoont of the relatiyity of poabon readily 

accessible to the Eogbsh reader, will be foimd in Mr luissell’s Fwndeitons ij 
diaps. lUA, IT Mr Rassellhas since, for July 1901, attempt^ 

to the opposite new, that posibons in space and tune are inhervtily 

dis^ct, but wiuont discussing his own ^enous argoments for rdaUvi^ Into 

p^y raa^ernabcal part of Mr Kossell's uter contenbons I am not 
competent to enter I may, however, sorest that the qnesbon of Metaphysics 
cannot be deaded merely by nigiog, as Mr Russdl does, that fewer assumpbons 
are required to construct a geometiy on the hypothesis of absolute than on that of 
relabve posibon llie sopenor convemence of an assumpbon for certain roeoal 
puiposes IS no proof of its ultimate intelligibility And when Mr Russell goes 

to admit that pomts m space are tndzsttngtashaiU for vr, he seems to me to 
give up bis For is not this to admit that, after all, the space with which 
we deal m onr geometrical science is relative from becinnn^ to end? How 
diSerenctt of quality of which we, tty hypothesis, can know nothiz^ can help 
or hinder onr scientific constiucbons, it is indeed hard to see 

* This may be brought home even to those who, like myself, are not inathe> 
maboans, b> the perusal of su^ a work as Lobatcbevsk/s U/sffmtef’UfTgm tur 
Thtoru der P^vlltULuntm^ where a consistent gcometty of triangles is con* 
stmcted m entire mdependence of the postulate of parallelism. Of course, in 
the end it must be a mere quesbon of nomenclature whether a form of sena) 
order independent of these quasi empirical restnctions is to be oUed “space” 
or not. 
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§ 5. The question now is, \^fter _Ae_ whole _of_this, 
spatial and temporal construction is more than imperiect, 
and therefore contradictory, appearance I will iirst state 
in a general form the arguments for regarding itas appear- 
ance, and then proceed to rmnforce this conclusion by deal- 
ing with some special difficulties Finally, 1 propose to ask 
whether we can form some positive conc eption of the 
higher order of Reality of which the spatial and tempora l 
series ^ejihenomenal ' ~ ~ 

That the Vpaci and time order is ph enomenal and n ot 
ultimate, can, I think, be conclusively shown by a general 
argument which I will first enunciate in principle and then 
develop somewhat more in detaiL An all-compr ehensive 
experience cannot apprehend the jdetauF o f existence uP<i*^- 
the forms of space and time for tte fcjlowing.reas6D Such 
an experience could be neither of space and time as we 
pferceive 'them, nor of space and time as we conceptually 
reconstruct them It would not be of perce ptual space an d 
time, because the whole character of our peroeptual-Spatc 
and time depends upon the veiy imperf ections and l iniita:^ 
hons which m^e our expenence fragmentary, and imperigsF 
Perceptual space and brae are /or me what they are, becau se 
I see them, so to say, in perspechve froin_ffie_speciafs&d- 
Doint of my own particular here am/mmi If tiiabstaSp?*®* 
were altered, so that what are acbislljr for me rt^andj^- 
oecame my here and now^ pxy whole nufTnok on the space _ 
ind time order would _suffer. change, ^t . the_AhsQlutS 
lanno t lo ok at the space and time order from ffie standpoint 
af-mjr here and' now. For it is the finitude of mymterrats 
and purposes which confine me in my outlook to this Ken 
and «oa; If my mterests were not bound up in the special 
«uy in which they are with just this special part or aspect 
of file life of a wider whole, if_they.were co^ectensive^with 
the life of that whole, every place and every tinie would Jjc 
my and ffow As it is, /lere is where my body is, 

IS mis particular stage in the development of European 
social life, because these are the things in whidi I 
primarily interested. And so with all the other finite ex- 
penences in which the detail of the absolute experience 
finds expre^ion ^ J?ence_ the absolu te expenence. .^b^g 
ree.trom _me iimiterions of interest jvhich c onditios L-^^ 
finite^ exp^ences, cannot see_^the_ wder of, existence^ from 
tfi.^speciaJ standpoint of any.6f them, and therefore ranflot 

^PPi^iSpd iL,^ode^the_guise of the perceptual space an^ 
tltn^System, " ' - -r- 
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Again, it_ cannot apprehMid_existence_under__the_ forms 
of_spacc . and time as _we_conce ptuallv reco ns truct t hem 
For Reality, for the.absolute experience, must be a complete 
individual .whole, .with the.groundjs.f all^ite.idifferentiations 
withuutself But conceptual space and time are constructed 
by deliberate abstraction from the relation to immediate 
experience implied in all individuality, and consequently, 
as we have just seen, they contain no real principle of 
internal distinction, their constituent terms being all exactly 
alike and indistinguishable. In short, if th e perceptual time 
and space-svstems_of_ou r concre te experience_represent 
individual . butjimperfect and finite, points of view, the 
conceptu al spac e and time of . our. scientific constraction 
repr esents the, mere_abstract possi.bility_of_a finite p.oint of 
view : neither gives a point of.yiew_.tqtii_jndividual,..and 
i.nfiniteL.ahd..neither, .tiie.refore,.can_be.the 4 >oint_of view of 
M^bsplute. experience. An a bsolute exp enen.ee, must Jie 
'St of time and out of space, jn.the sense that its contents 
are not.apprehended in tS form of the spatial and temporal 
serie s, but, in sbme oth er wav Space a nd tune, then] must 
be the phenomenal appearance^ a higher r^Q^i^icK is 
spacelessjnd-timeless. 

i 6 In principle, the foregoing argument appears to me to 
be complete, but, for the sake of readers who care to have 
its leading thought more fully developed, it may be re-stated 
thus. Perceptual space and time cannot be ultimately real 
as they stand They are condemned already by the old 
difficulty which we found notion of reality as made 

up of qualities in relation. '^Perceptual- space and time are - 
aggregates of lesser parts, which are themselves spaces and 
times , thus they are relations between terms, each of which 
contains the same relation once more in itself, and so imply 
the now familiar indefinite regress * Again, when we try in 
our conceptual space and time construction toTemedy this 
defect by reducing space and time altogether to mere systems 
of relations, the difficulty turns out to have been merely 
evaded by such a process of abstraction For, so long as we 
keep rigidly to our conceptual construction, the terms of our 
relations are indistinguishable. In purely conceptual space 

* It most be carefiillj remembered tbat the essential defect of the inde6mte 
regress Is not its intennmableness, bbt its monotony We ourselves held that 
Keality u an individual composed of leser indn iduals which repeat the structure 
of the whole, and that the number of these individuals need not be finite But, 
m our view, the higher the order of individuality the more self explanatory was 
Its structure, whereas m the indefinite regress an incomprehensible construction u 
endlessly repeated in tke satue form 
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and time, as we have seen, there is no possibility of dishn 
guishing any one direction from any other, since all are 
qualitatively identical. 

Indeed, it is obidous from first principles that when the 
sets of tenns between which a number of relations of the 
same type holds are indistinguishable, the relations cannot 
be discriminated. To distinguish directions at all, we must, 
in the end, take at least our starting'point and one or miOT 
standard directions reckoned from it — according to me 
number of dimensions with which we are dealing — as in- 
dependently given, that is, as having recognisable qualitative 
differences from other possible starting-points and standard 
directions. (Thus, to distinguish before and after in conceptual 
time, you must at least assume some moment of time, 
qualitatively recognisable from others, as the epoch from 
which you reckon, and must also have some recognifflblc 
qualitative distinction between the direction “past" and the 
direction “ future.”) And with this reference to qualitative 
differences we are at once thrown back, as in the case of 
perceptual time and space, on the insoluble old problem 
of Quality and Relation The assumed starting-point and; 
standard directions must have qualitative individuahty, orj 
they could not be independently recognised and made the ^ 
basis for discrimination between the remaining directions 
and positions yet, because of the necessary hoinogOTeity.01 
the space and time of conceptual consffucSon, i 

have any such qualitative individuality, but must be 
rartly assumed They will tiierefore themselves be capable 
of determination only by reference to some other equally 
arbitrary standard, and thus we are once more committed 
to the indefinite regress ^ The pracbc^ usefulness, of these 
yonstructions thus depends on the very fact that we‘ are not 
consistent in our use of them In all practical applications we 
use them to map out the spatial and temporal order of 
as seen in persp^tive from a standpoint which is, as regaros 
the coni^tual time and space order itself, arbitrsuy and in- 
distmguishable from others 

§ 7 Instead of further elaborating this general argumen^ 
a task which would be superfluous if its principle is grasped, 
and unconvincing if it is missed, I will proceed to pomt out 
one or two special ways in which the essential arbitrari- 
ness of the spatial and temporal construction is stnkingly 
exemplified. To begn with, a word may.be-said about the 
alleged umty of, space and time. It ’is constantly taken for 
granted, by philosophy as well as by practical men, that 
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there can be only one spatial and one temporal order, so that 
all spatial relations, ‘and again all temporal relations, belong 
to the same system Thus, if A has a spatial relation to B 
and C to D, it is assumed that there must be spatial rela- 
tions between A and C, A and D, and B and C, B and D 
Similarly if A is temporally related with B, and C with D 
This view is manifestly presupposed in the current conception 
of Nature, the “physical universe,” the “physical order,” as 
the aggregate of all processes in space and time: But there 
seems to be no real logical warrant for it In principle the 
alleged unity of all spatial and temporal relations might be 
dismissed, on the strength of -the one consideration that space 
and time are not individual wholes, and therefore can contain 
no principle of internal structural unity. This is manifest - 
from the method by which the space and time of our con- 
ceptual scheme have been constructed They arose, as we 
saw, from the indefinite repetition of a single type of relation 
between terms in which we were unable to find any ultim- 
ately intelligible-principle of internal structure. But unity of 
structure cannot-be brought into that which does not already 
possess It by such mere endless repetition The result of such 
<u..process will be as internally incoherent and devoid of 
structure as the original data. Hence space and time, being 
mere repetitions of the scheme of qualities m relation, cannot 
be true unities, 

Qrhis becomes clearer if we reflect on the grounds which 
actually warrant us in assigning position in &e same space 
and the same time to a number of events For me A and B 
are ultimately in the same space'when there is a way of 
travelling from A to B , they are in the same brae when they 
belong to different stages in the accomplishment of the same 
systematic purposes Thus in both cases it is ulbmatelv 
from relabon to an identical sys tem of p urposeri.'lia'^terests 
that different sets of positions 'br_eventsT39ong to. one space: 
or one time The unity of such a space or bme is a pale 
reflection inlibstract form of the unity of a life of systemafac 
purpose, which is one because it has unique individual 
structure: It is in this way, from the individual unity of the 
purpose and interests of my ordinary waking life, that I 
derive the right to refer its experiences to a single space and 
time system Similarly, it is_iii virtue of the inclusion of my 
own and my fellow-men’s purposes in a wider whole of social 
qrstemabc purpose that I can bring the space and time 
relabons’of their experience into one system with my own 
And again, the sensible occurrence of the physical order 

17 
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J belong to one space and time with the space and time 
I relations of human expenence, because of the varying ways 
'in which they condition the development of our own inner 
,ipurposivB life But there are cases, even within our own 
conscious life, where this condition appears to be absent, 
and in these cases we do not seem to be able to make 
intelligible use of the conception of a single time or a single 
space 

Take the case of our dreams The events of my dreams 
stand in spatial and temporal relations within the dream 
itself, but 4ere would be no sense in asking what are the 
spatial relations between the places seen in my dreams and 
the places marked on the map of England ; or what are again 
the temporal relations between the events of last nighPs dream 
and those of this morning, or those of the dreams of iast 
week Precisely because there is usually no systematic identity 
of purpose connecting the dream with the waking hfe or witii 
otiiM dreams, the time and space of the dream have no 
position with respect to the time and space system of waking 
life, nor those of one dream with relation to those of another * 
Of course. It may he said that the.dream-spare and dream- 
time are “ imaginary ,” but the problem cannot be gqfrid of 
by the use of an epithet To call them iniaginaiyTs merely 
to say that they are not systematically connects With the 
time ‘and space of waking life, not to disprove their genuine- 
ness as actual space and time constructions. 

Similarly, if there are intelligent purposes of which our 
human purposive life is debarred from taking account as 
such, as we urged that there must be belund the phenomenal 
physical order, ^e time and space within which those pur- 
poses are conceived and executed would have no place in 
our spatial and temporal system The phenomenal events 
of the physical order would fall within our system, but not 
the life of inner purpose of which that order is the manifes- 
tation to our senses Ultimately, in fact, all spaces and all 
times yuld only for m o ne spatiM and tempo^ system on 
condiHoiTtiiat the inhnite absolute '^pehence views^'ilr its 
. ^hfents in spatial and temporal form, then the various 
space and time sj^tems corresponding to the purpose of 

vafious^^u^ of finite individuals would finally' for tile 
infinite individual, form one great system of time and space 


. for brevuy>, 5^5 i omit to note the posable ease of » 
eommeed from night to mghl In pnnapkftere aooldbe 
of o "kT h"™ **** “fbospioe »od Ume of jiioS adieuB Iifeand those 
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rdadpns. But we -have already seen that the infinite 
expenence cannot comprehend its contents in spatial or 
temporal forms 

We infer, then, that there may be — indeed, if our interpret- 
ation of the physical order is valid, there must be — a plurality 
of spaces and times within the Real Within any one such 
space or time ail its members are spatially and temporally 
interrelated, but the various spaces are not themselves 
related in space, nor the various times before or after one 
another in time Their relation is the purely logical one of 
being varying modes of the expression in a finite detail of 
the underlying nature of the ultimate Reality.* For the 
absolute experience they must, be all at once and together, 
not in the sense of being in “ one space and time,” but in the 
sense of forming together the systematic embodiment of one 
coherent ground or principled 

§8. Similar consequence^ as to the phenomenal character 
of space and time, follow from the consideration of the 
familiar Kantian antinomies founded upon the concept of 
spatial and 'temporal infinity. Space and time must be 
externally boundless and intem^ly indefinitely divisible, 
and yet again cannot be either. Freed from unessential 
accessories, the argument for either side of the antinomy may 
be stated thus Space and time must be boundless because, 
all spatial and temporal existence means.spatial amHemporalj 
relation to a second'term, itself'similarly related to a third- 
term For predsely the same reason both must be in- 
definitely divisible. Yet again, they can be neither, sincei 
only the individual exists, and within such an interminable! 
network of relations between terms which are nothing but; 
the supporters of these relations there is no principle of I 
individual structure* Thus the Kantian antinomies are a| 

^ So the events of tny dreams, tbox^ not occop yi ng any place in the temporal 
senes of the events of waking life, are so &r loguaity connected with that senes 
as both sets of events stand in rdstion to certain identical elements of p^clucal 
temperament and disposition. Another interesting case is that of so-called 
** dual personality ” ^e expenence of both the two alternating personalities 
can be arranged in a single temporal senes only because of the way m which both 
sets are inwoven widi uie ^tematic interests of other men, whose personahty 
does not alternate, or alternates with a different rbythm If all manlond were 
subject to simultaneous alternations of personah^, the construebon of a single 
time-senes for all oar expenences would M impossible. In this dtscnssioni have 
throughout followed the full and tfaoraugb treatment of the problem by Mr 
Bndlqr, Apptttranu and Reaitty^ chap 18 

* Otherwise, conceptual space ana time are, as we have seen, denvativea 
of the number-senes, and we uve already learned that the number-senes leads 
to die problem of summing an endless senes, and is therefore not an adequate 
way ofrepresenting ultimate Reahty (Blc II chap 4, § 10) Another form ol 
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simple consequence of the old difficulty about quality and 
relation. Space and time must be mere relations, and.tbe 
terms of those relations therefore qualitatively indistinguish- 
able; again, since they are relations they cannot be relations 
behveen nothings or, what is the same thing, between terms 
with no individual character As in all cases where the 
problem of relation and quality arises, it then conducts us to 
the indefinite regress 

So long as we continue to look upon space and tune as 
real, we have therefore, to choose between two equally illogical 
alternatives We must either arbitrarily refuse to continue 
the indefinite regress beyond the point at which its difficulties 
become apparent, as is done ,by the assertion that ^ace and 
time have finite bounds or indivisible parts, or we must hold 
that the absolute expenence actually achieves the summation 
of an unending senes With the recognition that space and 
time are phenomenal, the result of a process of construction 
forced on us by our practical needs, but not adequately cor- 
responding to the real nature of individual existence, the 
difficulty disappears. Both sides of the antiilbmy become 
relatively true, in the sense that for our practical purposes 
we must be content to adopt now the one and again the 
other, both become ultimately untrue in the sense that 
space and time, being constructions of our own, are 
reaUy neither finite nor infinite senes, but are the one or 
the other accordmg to the purposes for which we use our 
construction 

§ 9 If spatial and temporal position and direction must 
thus in the end be appearance, phenomenal of some more indi- 
vidual reality, we have finally to ask, Of what are they the 
appearance? It is not enough to say "of ultimate” Reality,” 
or " of the Absolute.” Ultimately this is, no doubt, true of 
space and time, as it is of everything else, but we desire 
further to know if they are not proximately the appearance of 
some_ special features of the inner physical life of the lesser 
individuals which compose the Absolute We naturally look 
for some third term, in the nature of finite individuality, to 
mediate beta een the structureless abstract generality of space 
and time relation, and the perfect individual structure of the 
maceless and timeless Absolute Individual We want, in 
fact, to connect the spatial and temporal form which our 
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experience wea:%, with some fundamental aspect of our 
nature, as beings at once individual and finite. 

Nor is it particularly difficult to make^ the connection 
When ive remember that space and time, "as they actually 
condition our perception and movement, are the space and 
time which radiate out from an unique and now of 
immediate feeling, it is fairly evident that the spatial and 
temporal aspect of our experience is, as already suggested, 
a consequence of that limitation of our attentive interests 
which constitutes our hnitude It is the narrowness of my 
interests, or at least of those which are sufficiently explicit 
to rise into the “focus” of consciousness, that is reflected 
in the distinchon of my /tere from all the t/teres which 
are around me. Here is where my body is, because of the 
specially intimate connection of the realisation of my interests 
and purposes with those events in the phenomenal physical 
order which I call the state of my body Were my interests 
widened so as to embrace the whole scheme of the universe, 

I should no longer perceive the contents of that universe as 
dispersed through space, because 1 should no longer have as 
my special standpoint a here to which other existence wouldn 
be t^re. 

My special st^dpoint in space may thus be said to be 
phenomenal of my special and peculiar interests in life, the 
special logical standpoint from which my experience reflects 
the ultimate structure of the Absolute. And so, generally, 
though the conclusion can for various reasons not be pressed 
in respect of eveiy detail of spatial appearance, the spatial 
grouping of intelligent purposive beings is phenomenal of 
riieir inner logical aflini^ of interest and purpose Groups 
of such beings, closely associated together in space, are 
commonly also associated in their peculiar interests, their 
special purposes, their characteristic attitude towards the 
universe. The local contiguity of the members of the group 
is but an “outward and visible sign” of an "inward and- 
spintual ” community of social aspiration 'This is, of course, 
only approximately the case ; the less the extent to which any 
section of mankind have succeeded in actively controlling 
the physical order for the realisation of their own purposes, 
the more nearly is it the truth that spatial remoteness and 
inner dissimilarity of social puiposes coincide In proportion 
as man’s conquest over his non-human environment becomes 
complete, he devises for himself means to retain the inner 
unity of social aims and interests m spite of spatial separa- 
tion, But tins only shows once more bow completely the 
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spatial order is a mere imperfect appearance" which only con- 
fusedly adumbrates the nature of ue higher Reality behind 
it Ibus we may say that the ‘•abolition of distance" 
efiected by science and civilisation is, as it were, a practical 
vmdication of our metaphysical doctrine of the comparative 
unreality of space. 

Similarly with time, though the temporal series may, m 
a sense, be said to be less of an unreality than the spabaL 
For it does not seem possible to show that spatial appearance 
IS an memtable form of finite experience. We can at least 
conceive of a finite expenence composed entirely of success- 
ive arrangements of secondary quahties, such as sounds or 
smells, and the accompanying feeling-tones, though we have 
no positive ground for affirming the existence of such a type 
of experience. But the temporal form seems ins^arable 
from finite intelli^nce. For the limitation of my existence 
to a certain portion of time is clearly simply the absbact 
and external aspect of the fact liiat my interests and pur- 
poses, so far as_I can apprehend the meaning of my own life, 
occupy just this special place in die logical development 
ofthelaiger whole of social life and puipose of which my 
Dwn life IS a member So the position of, a particular pur- 
posive act in the temporal series of acts which I call the 
history of my own life, is the outward indication of the 
logical place filled by ftis particular act in the connected 
scheme of interests which form my life on its inner side. But 
it IS an inevitable consequence of the ivant of complete 
internal harmony we call finitude,that the aims and interests 
of the finite subject cannot be in the same degree present to 
Its apprehension all at once and together. In being aware 
of Its own internal purpose or meaning, it must, because it is 
finite and therefore not ultimately a completely harmonious 
pr^emabc whole, be aware of that purpose as only partially 
fiilfilled. And in this sense of one's own purposes as only 
partially fulfilled, we have the foundation of the time-experi- 
ence, with Its contrast between the “now” of fulfilment and 
the “ no longer ” and “ not yet " of dissatisfied aspiration. 

For this r^on, dissatisfaction, unfulfilled craving, and 
the time-experience seem to be bound up together, and time 
to be merely the abstract expression of the yearning of the 
fimte individual for a systematic realisation of its own 
purpose which lies for ever beyond its reach as finite. If 
this IS so, only the absolute and infinite individual whose 
expenenra is throughout that of perfectly harmonious 
systematic realisatiou of meaning, can be outside the time- 
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process ; to it, “ vanished and present are the same," because 
its whole nature is once for all perfectly expressed in the 
detail of existence. But the finite, just because its very 
nature as finite is to aspire to a perfection which is out of 
reach, must have its experience marked with the distinction 
of mm from hy and by, of desire from performance. In this 
temporal character of all finite experience we may perhaps 
. aftenvards discern the ultimate ground of morality, as we can 
already discern in the unresting strug;gle of the finite’ to over- 
come its finitude, practical evidence Aat time is not a form 
which adequately ei^resses the nature of Reality, and must 
therefore be imperfect appearance ^ 

Thus we seem finally to have reached the conclusion that 
time and space are the imperfect phenomenal manifestation of 
the logical relations between tiie purposes of finite^indiyii^als 
standing in social felations to each other , the inner purposive 
'life 'of each of these individuals being itself in its turn, as 
we have previously seen, the imperfect expression, from a 
special logical " point of view,” of the structure and life of the 
ultimate infinite individual For the infinite individual itself 
the whole of the purposes and interests of the finite individuals 
must form a single harmonious system This system cannot 
itself be in the spatial and temporal form , space and time 
must thus in some way cease to exist, as space and time, for 
the absolute experience They must, in that experience, be 
taken up, rearranged, and transcended, so as to lose their 
character of an endless chain of relations between other 
relations. ' 

Precisely how this is effected, we, from our finite stand- 
point, cannot presume to say. It is natural to draw illustra- 
tions from the “specious present” of perception, in which we 
appear to have a succession that is also simultaneous, or 
again, from the timeless and purely logical character science 
seeks to ascribe to its “ laws of nature.” But in the “ specious 
present ” we seem obliged to attend to one aspect, succession 
or simultaneity, to the exclusion of the other , probably we 
never succeed in equally fixing both aspects at once. It thus 
presents us rather with the problem than with its solution 
And again, after our discussion of the meaning of law, we 
cannot affirm that Nature is, for the absolute experience, a 
system of general laws Hence it seems well not to take 

* Compare Prof Rmce’s remarka, The il'ertd and the Tndvvidual, Second 
Senes, lect. 3, "The Tempoial and ihe Eternal,” p 134. I should ontainly 
have had to ackoonledre considerable obligation to IbroL Rpyce's disraission had 
not the present chapter Ikam nnllen before 1 had an oppottnmll of studyang it. 
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these niustrations for more than they are actually worth as 
indications of the rarely phenomenal character of time 
Metaphysics, like the old scholastic theology, needs some- 
times to be reminded that God’s thoughts are not as ouis, 
and His ivays, in a very real sense when Philosophy has done 
Its best, sbll past finding out' 

Consult fitrther : — F. H Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps 4 (Space and Time), i8 (Temporal and Spatial 
Appearance), L Couturat, L’Infint Mat/ihnatique, pt 2, 
bk iv chap 4 (r^inst the Kantian antinomies), H. Poin- 
card. La Saence et L'Hypothise, pp 68-It^, H Lotze, 
Metaphysic, bk. u chaps 1-3 , W Ostwald, VorltSttUgen uber 
Naturphiloscphie, lects Si 8, J Royce, TJu Wot Id and the 
Individual, Second Series, lect 3 , B Russell, Foundations 
of Geometry: Is Position in Space and Tune Absolute or 
Relative {Mind, July 1901), Principles of Mathematics, pt 6 , 
vol i ; H Spencer, First Principles, pt 2, chap 3 

1 Aawnit the plan^te attempt to soWe the problem by amply thmione ill 
the whole physoil order as fonmno a “epeaDoa present** to the Absmete 
Expeneoce, we may urge that the ''miecioijs present** itself legtilaily 
consists for os of a multiplicity of detail, wmcdi we apptehcnd as sunultaneoas 
mthout in^ht mto its mner unity as the embodiment of coheient system. 
Hence the direct insight of the Absolute Expenence into its own internal mean 
t^ or stmctore cannot be adettoately thought of as mete simnltaneoas awarenrw 
of the detail of existence. So long as a succession is merely apprchendc* ei 
simoItBQeoas, lU meamsg is nol yet g »* a5 p' j * X 
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1 1. The concept ol ta attempt to interpret natural processes in 

tenns of indmdual growth § 2. Evolution means change culmmatinginan 
end « hich is the result of the process and is qualitativ cl> new The concept 
IV thuv teleological § 3 Evolution, being teleological, is essentially either 
progress or degeneration If it ts more than illusion, there must be real 
ends m the physical order And cads can only be real ns subjective in 
terests of sentient beings which are actualised by the process of change 
I 4 Tlius all evolution must take place within an tndmdual subject 
g 5 Puitheri the subject of evolution must be a Jimte individual All attempts 
to molce ** evolution " a propert) of the whole of Reality lead to the infmite 
r^ess. § 6 The distinction between progressive evolution and degenera* 
tion has on ** ol^cctive ” basis in the roetaphmeal distinction between higher 
and lower degrees of individuality § 7 In the evolutionary procete, old 
indindfiois disappear and fresh ones originate. Hence evolution is mcom* 
patible with the view that Reality consists of a plurality of ultimately inde* 
pendent finite todmdaals. 

§ I. We saw, in the first chapter of the presen.t Book, 
that evolution or orderly development is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of the processes which compose the physical order 
as apprehended by the various cmpmcal sciences. For the 
purposes of Mechanics and Mechanical Physics, indeed, we 
have no need to look upon Nature as the scene of develop- 
ment ; for these sciences it is enough to conceive of it as a 
vast complex of changes of configuration and transformations ' 
of energy, connected by regular uniformities of sequence. _ 
As soon, however, as we come to regard Nature from the' 
standpoint of those sciences which explicitly recognise differ- 
ences of gualtty, as well as differences m position and quan- 
tity, among the objects \rith which they deal, this narrowly 
mechanistic conception of natural processes becomes in- 
adequate, With the notion of physical processes as pro- 
ductive of changes of quality we are inevitably led to think 
of the physical order as a world in which the qualitatively 
new is derived from, or developed out of, the previously 
familiar by fixed lines of deviation and under determinate 
conditions 

Naturally enough, it is from the biological sciences, in 
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which the study of organic growth plays so prominent a 
part, that- the impulse to conceive of physical change as 
devdopment originally comes As tong ago as the fourth 
century B c , Aristotle had taken the concept of growth or 
development as the foundation of the most influential scheme 
of metaphysical construction yet produced in the whole history 
of speculation In Aristotle’s view, however, the process of 
devdopment was regarded as strictly confined within the 
limits of the individual life. The individual organism, begin- 
ning its existence as an undeveloped germ or potentiality, 
gradually unfolds itself in a senes of successive stages of 
growth, which culminate at the penod of complete'matunty 
But the individual germ itself is a product’^ secretion 'derivM 
from a pre-existing mature individual of the same type as 
that into which this germ will ultimately grow The number 
of distinct typical processes of growth is thus strictly deter- 
mined, and each such process implies the previous existence 
of its completed result In other words, the boundanra 
between speaes^ are fixed and ultimate , there can _no 
beginning in time of the odstence "of a'View roecies,' and 
therefore no origination of new species by' development 
from other types As Aristotle epigrammahcally puts it, " It 
takes a man to beget a man ” 

A further point of weakness in the Aristotelian fteory 
IS fte absence of any definite account of the machmerjTaj 
which the process of growth is effected We learn," indeed, 
that the latent capacity of thV organic germ to develop 
according to a certain specific type is stimulated into activity 
by influences contained in the environment, bu^he preose 
nature of this process of stimulation wasTiecessanly left 
in obscurity, in consequence of the imperfect .knowledge 
possessed by Aristotle of the minute character of natural 
processes in general. 

In the evolutionary theories .of modern., biology, it is 
precisely the problems of the onpnatibrfof new ^crrer, and 
of the special character of the relations between the spraes 
and its environment by which this process is conditioned, 
that have attracted almost exclusivre attention. And, with 
the steadily increasing success of evolutionary hypotheses 
in_ dealing with biological problems, there has naturally 
arisen a tendency to extend the application of the general 
concept of evolution far beyond the sphere in which it first 
onginated We have now not only more or less well- 
accrcdited hypotheses of the production by evolution of our 
chemical elements, but even ambitious philosophical con* 
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structions which treat the concept of evolution as the one 
and only key to all the problems of existence. In the 
presence of these far-reaching applications of evolutionary 
ideas, it becomes all the more necessary to bear in mind, in 
our estimate of the worth of the evolution concept, that its 
logical character remains unaltered by the extension of its 
sphere of applicability; it is still, in spite of all minor 
modifications, essentially an attempt to interpret natural 
processes in general in terms of individual growft 

We are not, of course, in the present chapter in any way 
concerned with the details of any one particular theory as 
to the spedal conditions which determine the course of 
organic or other evolution What those conditions in any 
special case are, is a question, in the first instance, for that 
particular branch of empirical science which deals with the 
description of the particular aspect of the processes of the 
physical order under investigation And though it would 
be a proper question for a complete Philosophy of Nature 
how the details of a well-establishc'd scientific theory must be 
interpreted so as to harmonise with the general metaphysical 
implications of the physical order, it is for many reasons 
premature to raise such a question in the present state of 
our actual knowledge of the details of evolutionary processes. 
M that can .be ,^one Jiere js^ tp^ ask_iyhat in general are the 
lo^cal .implications involved in thinking oLsu-process as an 
evolution at all, and how those implications are related.to 
our general i nte rpretation of the physical order 

1^*2 Evolution obviously i nvol ves the two concepts, 
already criticised at length, o£^ change^ and the dependence 
of_the_Drdet_and_ .direction ^ change upon determinate 
conditions But an evolutionary process is never a m ere 
prderly.seque^e pf^changes For instance, the changes of 
configuration and eiKhanges of energy which take place 
when work is done in a material system, conceiv^ as 
composed of moving masses without any element of 
secondary quality, are not properly to be called a process 
of evolution They are not an evolution or development, 
because, so long as we keep to the strictly kinetic view 
of natural processes as ~ consisting solely in the varying 
configuraUon of systems of mass-particles, the end of the 
process is qualitatively undistinguishable from its'Seginning, 
nothing quahtatively new has emerged as its result ' Or 
ratherj to speak with more accuracy, the process has really. 
{j[0_e»rf_and_nQ_unity_o.f_its_gwn It is only by an entirely 
arbitrary limitation of view, due' to purely subjective interests 
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of our own, that we isolate just this collection of mass 
particles from the larger aggregate of such particles which 
form the physical order as regarded from the strictly kinetic 
standpoint, and call it one syittm, and again, it is with 
equal arbitrariness that we determine the point of time 
beyond which we shall cease to follow the system’s changes 
of configuration In the indefinitely prolonged series of suc- 
cessive configurations there is no stage which can properly 
be called final Hence from the rigidly mechanistic point 
of view of Kinetics and Kinematics there ar e no evolutions 


I or developments in the universe, there Js onl y contmun us 
1 change. 

Development or evolution, then,_definitely_ impliM_Jhe 
culminatipn of a_process.of_changg_«LJB5S-^stabIishn!M!Lpf 
a state of things wfich isjrelatively ««e, and implies, further, 
that the relatively new state _of things ma y truly be reg arded 
as the end or completion qf_this special pr ocess of chang e,. 
Thus, the fundamental necuUantv of all e volutionary ideas 
is that they are essentiallvJit/jwfo giraf . the c hangesjahich 
are evqlutipns_are all changes thoug ht ■of_as_tfarQHghput 
relative, to an end or re^t Except in so far as a process 
of change is thus essentially relative to the result in which 
it culminates, there is no serise in calling it a development 
We may see this even by considering the way in which.the 
concepts of evolution and devolopment are used in the 
vanous departments of Physics We sometimes speak oi 
a chemical process as marked by the " evolution ” of heat 
or again we say that d the second law of Thermo-dynamics 
is rigidly and universally true, the physical universe must be 
in a process of evolution towards a stage in which none of its 
energy will be available for work. But we can only attach a 
meaning to such language so long as we allow ourselves to 
retain die common-sense point of view according to which 
there are real qualitative diflerences between what abstract 
Mechanics treats as equivalent forms of " energy ” 

We can speak of the evolution of heat, just because we, 
consciously or unconsciously, think of heat as being really, 
what It IS for our senses, somcthuig qualitatively new and 
distinct from the other kinds of energy which are converted 
into It by the chemical process So we can intelligibly talk 
of the gradual conversion of one form of energy into 
another as an evolution only so long as »e regard the 
vanous forms of energy as qualitatively different, and are 
therefore entitled -to look upon the complete conversion 
of the one Into another as the qualitatively new result 
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of a. process which is therefore terminated by its complete 
establishment From the standpoint of the physical theories 
which regard the distinction between the forms of energy m 
only “ subjective,” there would be no sense in regardmg that 
particular stage in the course of events at which one form 
of energy disappeared as the end or result of a process which 
terminates in it, and thus such terms as evolution and de- 
velopment would lose their meaning Only the establish- 
ment of the c^uaiitatively new can form a real end or result, 
and so afford a logical basis for the recognition of the 
changes' in "the' physical order' as distinct processes of 
devybpmentT - ■ - - - 

§ 3 This essential ly teleological char acter of development 
is emp hasised in the la ngu age of the biological sciences by 
the con stant use of the conc epts of prog r ess an d degenera- 
tion For biology an evolution is essentially a process either 
in the progressive or in the regressive durection Every 
evolution is an advanc e to -aJIU^gher” or a decli ne' to a 
" lower” state of develop ment. How prpgr^ 3nd_ regress 
ye only possible wh ere.the process_of_Ayige E_regarded as 
tlirniiyhniit relatave to the . end to be a ttained by the process 
Exactly how we conceive this end, which serves us as a 
standard for distinguishing progress from degeneration, is 
a secondary question , the point of fundamental importance 
IS that, except in reference to such an end, there can be 
no distinction at all between progressive and retrogressive 
change TJrus, unless there _ye_rrally.ends in the physical 
orderwhich ^eterm'irTe' the proc^es of change t hat cul minate 
in their act ual ytablishment, evolution cannot be r eal If 
the_e.nds,by the establishment of which we estimate progress 
in development, are merely a rbitiyy stan dards of our own 
to whi ch nothin g in external reality con-yponds, then. the 
p hysical order miMt r^ly_te a mm suaiysion rf changes 
which jye_in_nq,_true sense developmenlB. and the whole 
coiicept j)f_natiire.as inarked by^eyelopinent will^be _a.mere 
hu man delusion And, on the contrary, if there Js.anvJiuth 
in the gr^t.scientifi c conception s of evolutio n, there mus t bet 
real ends in the ph ysical ord er^ 

Now, there is only one intelligible way in which we can 
think of a process of change as really relative to an end 
The resultant state which we call the end 'of the process, as 
being the final st^e which completes this special process, 
and enables us to mark off all that succeeds it as belonging 
to a fresh process of development, m ust a lso be its end in 
the sense of being the conscious attainment of an interest or 
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purpose underlying the whole j^ocess. It is only in so far 
as any stafe of things is, for some 'Sentient being, the real- 
isation of a subjective interest previously manifested in an 
earlier stage of experience, that that state of things forms 
the real culmination of a process which is distinguished from 
all other processes, and stamped with an individuality of its 
own, by the fact that it does culminate in precisely this result 
The conceptions of end or result and of subjective interest 
|.are lo|^cally inseparable. Hence we seem forced to infer 
> tha(^ since evolution is an unmean ing word, unless the re are 
genui ne, and n ot merely rirbitrarilv assigned, ends underlying 
the processes of phyaicd_nature,,the concept of e volut ion as 
daractenstic of Ae physical ord er .inv oivesJlTe.me^physical 
interprelation of that order as cdnMsting.o£-tfie.tei«ilogical 
^ acts^qf ^fflehf Keings,' which .we had previou sly acce pted on 
‘ more generar^qunds' It would be useless to attempt an 
escape from this conSiuion by drawing a distinction between 
two meanings of "end”— “a last state” and “l^.achieve- 
mentjof a_purpose.” For the whole point of the priding 
argument was that nattiing..can be an “ end ” in the fo rmer 
sense, without. al60_being.^n end in the latter UinS s pro- 
cesses have .ends.which_are_tirw subi ecfave fulfi lment, it u 
oidy byjan arbitrar y conv ention of o ur own that we as sign 
to th em ends which are their last _atates, And if it is only 
«ui afBitrary convention that pbysicM processes have ends 
in this sense, evolution itself is just such a convention and 
nothing more.' 

§ 4 What is in principle the same argument may be 
put in another form, and the equivalence of the two forms 
IS itself very suggestive from the metaphysical point of view 
,Eyolirtign or development, like all change.- i mpli es the 
pTmence throughout ^ccrasiye stages in _a_ proper of jome- 
-is_ perma nent _mid unc hangin g But iFimnlies 
somemmg mor e definite stilL vWbatever_devel.qps must 


It might be objected that, eg ^ death la the tnd ol life m the sense of being 
Its last st^e, without being the attainment of the interests winch compose out 
inner life But the lUuslration wilt not bear examination ' The processes of 
change withm the organism, when mewed simply or connected changes, do not 
cease with death , in fact, they have tw end or last state. To (mil a man's death 
ni? ond only means that the purposes for which we are mteiested in the study 
of his behaviouE get complete rulSImenf when we have follow^ him from the 
mdle to the grave He is “ done with" ut death, because wt have done with 
him Only teleological processes can have a last slage. Note as a consequence 
or the significance of the concept of "ends" for evolnlion, Uiat whereas the 
purely raKJianishc inteiprelaUon of the processes of Nature Iracally leads to 
the thought of them as a conimueus senes, Uie senes of successive organic ol 
5 ?°° *531? S ““"tuilly discontmuous, a point well brought out by Professol 
Royce, The Warii end the Indmdual, Secmid Senes, lectsT 5 , 7 . 
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IhcTcrore have a permanent individual character of its .own; 
of which _the succcssnc stages in the development process' 
ajetlie gradual jinfoldjng Unless the earlier and the later 
stages in a connected senes of changes belong alike to the 
gradual unfolding, under the influence of surroundings, ol 
a single individual nature, there is no meaning in speaking 
of them as belonging to a process of dcvclopmcnb Only 
the .individual can develop, if we are to attnbute precise 
meaning to our .words. We speak of the evolution of a 
society or a species, but if our words are not to be empty 
we must mean by such phrases one of two things Either 
we must mean that the species and the society which 
develop arc themselves individuals of a higher order, no 
less real than the members which compose them, or our 
language must be merely a way of saying that the life of 
each member of the social or biological group exhibits 
development 

\\'hcn we reflect on what is really involved in our 
ordinary loose expressions about the " inheritance" of this 
or the other physical or social trait, we shall see that the 
former alternative is far less removed from ordinary ways 
of thought than might at first seem to be the case If any 
kind of reality coircsponds to_our.currcnt_jn_e.taphor..of the 
‘’XnHeritancer_<!f_qualidM,_tihe group s within which such 
" inhentance " tak^ place .m.usT be something niuch more 
than_mere_aggregat<a of .m.utually. exclusive individuals 
.A group wi.thinwhich_qualities_can be .thus, inherited must, 
as_a_whole, posses_a_marked in^vidual nature_of .its own 
Now we have already seen that alCmdividuality.Js Jiuthe 
end teleolo gical . A group of processes'foims an individual 
life in th'e''degrce to which it is the expression of a unique 
and coherent interest or aim, and no further Hence, once 
more, only what Js_truly_ind!yidual_can develop or evolve 
And we readily see that it is precisely in so far as a set of 
processes form the expression of individual interest, that the 
demarcation of the group as a connected whole from all 
previous and subsequent processes possesses more than a 
conventional significance. Henre only.prpcesses_which are 
fte expression _of_indi\ddu.aI JnterMt possess ."ends” or 
“-IggLgtates .” and thus t hg^ two forms o f our argument are 
in.principlcjd.entijcal Once more, then, the significance of 
evolutionary ideas, if they are- to be more than a purely 
conventional scheme devised for the furtherance of our own 
practical purposes, and as an artificial aid to classification, 
is bound up with the doctnne that the gyentsjif the physical 
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order, are really the expression of the subjective interests ol 
senPeiitsubjcciLoLexpenence* ' ' 

5 5 To proceed to a further point of the utmost im- 
portance Not only do« evoIuOon imply the pr esence o f 
tndtinduaktf lij the subject _pf_fhe_eyqIutio_naiy_proceis,jSt: 
jmpliM Its possSsiqn oi^mte indi viduali ty^ An. i nfinite 
individual carinotTi are 'd welopmentor evolution_ascnbed-lo 
it without contradiction, (hence tbe-Absolute. the Un iveise, 
or. whatever _pther. name We prefer'to' give-to the iiiBmte 
indiv i dual whole of existence cannot develo p, ca nnot 
progress, <annot..^generatej This'^conclusion might be 
oenvecT at once from reflecdng upon the single consideration 
that_temporaI succession is involved in all evolution, whether 
gro^essiye JirUfefrogreSsivc For temporal 'Succession i% 
as we have seenj an inseparable consequence of finite 
individuality But it ndll be as ivell to reach our result in 
a different way, by considering certain further implications 
of the concept of evolution which are mamfestly only present 
m the case aifimte individuality 

In eveiy process of development or evolution, there are 
inyolved a pair of interrelated factors, the individual nature 
which develops, and the environment which contains the 
conditions under which and the stimuli in response to which 
it develops The undeveloped .germ. is_as_yet_a_jnetp 
possibility._something_which set// yet_exhibit.qualities_not 
as.yet possessed by it In its undeveloped state, what it 
possesseTis not the qualities diaracteristic of its later stages, 
but only "tendenaes” or “disposihons " to manifest those 

• I nctd lordly rcimiid flit reader of tie vast difiereiiK between lie new 
meulcated above and the doctime of “ends in nature " as it fipiiej m the old 
ftshioned "«™enl ftom desrnn.” The old bshioned tel^oQr assumed (i) 
fru the “subjecuvc interests” manifested m ibe eiolubouaty process are 
oinDBit ^Ve, it bcldi on recognise these enu are* esd 
(unhefi are for the taost port aonmed opm the ''design of fnithenng oor 
homnn con\emence. (a) That these mterests cast as the reflective designs ol 
an anihropomorphic Ruler of Natore Our doetnne is consistent with neither 
assQmption It foUom Jinm oor nbole interpretation of the ph56ica] ordefy that 
we do not and cannot know what land subjective interest of flute mdtndcals 

u realised by any portion of it bmnd diat coostztoted our own bodies and 
those of our near congenetSy and therefore are absolutely vhithoot anv nght to 
fonn ourscUesthe culnunau^ end of all etolation. Again, asnbjectneioterut 
need not exist in the form of a defoticely preconeared design , most of our own 
interests enst as nnreBective cravings and impulses. Aether aav pari of the 
evoluuonao process is due to deliberate reflective destgn on the raitrf super 
human intelligences, Metaphyncs, I take it, has no means of dSding Thu 
would be a question for soladoa If the same empirical methods aJuch we 
einplo) in detectir^ the presence of design in the products of human art. In 
My case, rdlec^ve design is bound up irfth the tune-proces, and diere* 
fore be asenbed to the infinite indmanaL 
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qualities, provided that the environment provides the 
suitable stimulus Hence, if cither o/jlic two interrelated 
factors of development, the individual or the" environment, 
js_missinK, therc..can.be no evolution. Now", .the_infinite 
individual whole of existence has no environment outside 
itself to_ supply conditions of development and incentives 
to.changc. Or, what is the same thing, since the “ possible " 
means simply that which will follow tf certain conditions are 
realised, there is no region of unrealised possibility outside the 
realised existence of ^e infinite whole. Hence .in.thc mhnite 
vyhple there can be no development: it cannot progressively 
^dapf itsclfto, r.eiu conditions of existence ; it must once and 
for all .be Jn its reality alt tliat it is in “ idea " The lignite 
^ple therefore” evolves neither. forward nor backyrard. 

This impossibility of ascribing development to the whole 
of Reality is strikingly illustrated by a consideration of the 
impasse into which we are led when we try in practice to 
think of the whole universe as in process of evolution. So 
long as you are still in the presence of the fundamental 
distinebon between the developing subject and its environ- 
ment, you are logically driven, if everything is to be taken 
as a product of evolution, to supplement every evolutionary 
thco^ by a fresh evolutionary problem To account for 
this special evolution the evolubon of the veitebrata) 
you nave to assume an environment with determinate 
qualities of its own, influencing the evolubon in quesbon in 
a determinate way in consequence of these qualibes But 
if xvery thing has been evolved, you have again to ask. by 
yrhat process of. evolution this special environment came to 
be .what it.is To solve this problem you have once more 
to_ppstulate a second “environment” determining, by inter- 
action, the course of the evolutionjif the former. And thus 
you are thrqwn back upon die indefinite regress 

Unless, indeed, you are prepared' boldly to assert that, 
as ail determinate character is ^e product of evolubon, the 
universe as a whole must have evolved out of nothing 
(You would not escape this dilemma by an appeal to the 
very anaent nobon of a "cycle” or “periodic rhythm” of 
evolution, in virtue of which the product of a process of 
evolution serves in its turn as Ae environment for the 
reiterated evolution of its own antecedent conditions, A 
thus passing by evolution into B and B back again into 
A For you would at least have to accept this tendency to 
penodtc rhythm itself as an ultimate property of all existence, 
not Itself resulbng by evolubon from something else.) The 
18 
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dilemma thus created by the attempt to apply the concept 
of evolution to the whole of Reality, is sufficient to show 
that evolution itself is only thinkable as a characteristic of 
processes which fall within the nature of a system which, as 
a whole, does not evolve. 

We may restate the same contention in the following 
form' — All development means advance towards an end 
But only that wluch is as yet in imperfect possession of its 
end can advance towards it. For that which already is all 
that it has it in its nature to be there can be no advance, 
and hence no progressive development Neither can such a 
complete individual degenerate For even in degenerating, 
that which degenerates is gradually realising some feature 
of its own nature which was previously only an unrealised 
potentiality. Thus even degeneration implies the realisa- 
tion of an end or interest, and is itself a kind of advance 
As the biologists tell us, the atrophy of an oi^n, which we 
call degeneration, is itself a step in the progressive adaptation 
of the oiganisation to new conditions of hfe, and, as the 
moralists remind us, in the ethical sphere a “ W1 ” is, in -its 
way, an upward step Hence what cannot rise higher in 
the scale of existence also cannot sink lower 

§ ® Eyplubpn i^thus an_inseparable_ charac tetisti£fif ffie, 

life of finite individuals, and of finite individua ls only . And 
this considerabori gives us the clue to the metaphysical 
interpretation of the distinction, so significant for all 
evolutionary theory, between the progressive and retro- 
gressive directions of the evolution process To a larw 
extent it is, of course, a matter of convention what we shall 
regard as progress and what as degeneration. So long as 
we are specially interested m the attainment of any end or 
culminating result, we call the line of devHoproent which 
leads up to that result prc^essive, and the line which 
leads to its subsequent destruction degeneration And thus 
the same devdqpment-may, be idewed a s progress or as 
degeneration, according to th e specia l chara cter of t he 
int erests w ith which we .study. ..it. Thus, for instance, 
the successive 'modifications of the vertebrate structure 
which have resulted in the production of the human skeleton 
are naturally thought of as progressive, because our special 
mterest in human intelligent hfe and character leads us to 
regard the human type as superior to its predecessors in the 
line of development At the same time, many of these 
modifications consist in the gradual loss of characteristics 
previously evolved, and are therefore degeneraUve from the 
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point of view of the anatomical student, who is specially 
interested in the production of organs of increasing com- 
plexily of structure, and therefore takes the complexity of 
those structures as hxs standard in distinguishing progress 
from retrogression. 

But the distinction is not, a purdy conventional one. 
As we have seen, degrees of individuality are also deg rees 
of_reality.:~what is more completelv-Jndividu al is a lso a 
complete r represen tative of the .ulti mate s tructure of the 
infini te individ uaL-whole. and ftere fore more completely 
reaL Hence we may say that^dranK m indmduali^ is^ 
really, and not in ..a merely conv enBoMLs'ensel-Prdgress in 
devd opn^ntUoss— pfLindividuality is real _ d^eneratioh 
Tlius*we get at least the possildity ST a true “ objective ” 
basis for distinction between the directions of evolutionary 
progress But we must remember that it is only where we 
are able to know something of the actual interests of finite 
experiencing bdngs that we have safe grounds for judging 
whether those interests receive more adequate embodiment 
in consequence of the changes of structure and habit pro- 
duced by evolution or not. Hence, while our insight into the 
inner lives of ourselves and our animal congeners theoretic- 
ally warrants us in pronouncing the various developments 
in human social hfe to be genuinely progressive or retro- 
gressive, and again in regarding the series of organic types 
which leads directly up to man as a true " ascent,” our ignor- 
ance of the special character of the individual experiences of 
which the inorganic physical order at large is the phenomenal 
manifestation, rnakes it impossible for us to determine 
whether an.!? evolution” outside Jhese limits js really pro- 
gressJye_or not We have, to treat “ cosmic evolution ” in 
general, outside the special line of animal development which 
leads up to man, as indifTerentiy a “ progress ” or a ” de- 
generation” according to our own arbitrary point of view, not 
because i t is not " obiectively *' definitely . the jine or. the other, 
but because our insig ht i s not sufficient to disce rn wldch it is 
§ 7 One more point may be noted, which is of some 
importance in view of certain metaphysical problems con- 
nected with the nature of finite individuahty. If evolution 
is.more_than an i lluao n. it seems necessary to £33 that it 
is-a. process in ^e c o urse of which finite indi vidu al s may 
disappear and new j nute individuals originate. This point 
IS metaphysically significant, because it means that the fact 
of evolution is irreconcilable with any of the philosoplucal 
theories of andeni and modem times, which regard Reality 
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as composed of a plurality of ultimately independent finite 
individuals or “ personalities ” * If these philosophical theories 
are sound, the course of the world's history must be made 
up of the successive transformations of finite indnriduals, who 
somehow remain unafiected and unaltered in their character 
by the various external disguises they assume. The indi- 
viduals of such a philosophy would, in fach be as little 
modified by these changes as the actors on a stage by their 
changes of costume, or the souls of the “ transmigration ” 
hypothesis by the bodies into which th^ successively enter 
im^thus development would no t b e even a relatively 
genuine feature of the life pf_fiiute,in^w^ Js ; i.t_wp5H;be 
a mere- illusion, inevitable ind^ in jthe, pr^ept coupon 
of our acquaintance, with thejdeteiled contents-of-existence, 
but corresponding to no actual fact o f inner ex perience. 

On the other hand, .if.~evolntio n b n bt.a_pure illua on, 
these jnetaphysical constructions cannot be y aUd. For the 
whole essence of the modem doctrine of evolution is con- 
tained in the principle that radical differ ences in k ihd.t«ult 
from the accumulation of successive modrijcations.^of indi- 
vidnal structure, and' once establish^ con'&u.e_ta Jbe~p ef . 
petnated as differences in kind Now, such diflerences in 
land only be interpret^ metaphysically as radical 
differences in the determining aims and interests of the 
expenencing subjects constituting the physical order, and 
we have already seen that it is precisely the cbaractw of 
these dominant unique interests which forms the indi- 
viduality of the individual Thus ft ejnetapbvsical interpra t- 
ation of thejyolution proras seems"lKiieJifaBI}3®3!“°^ 
into a proc^ ^tKedevdopraCTt'bf fr^K and disappearance 
of old. individud interests, and thus, into a process- of the 
origination and disapprarance of finite indmduajs witlun 
the one, inEnite^'dtvtduaI.^hglE “ 

A conclusion of the same sort wonld be suggested by 
cotrstderation of those facts of our own indtvidual develop- 
ment from which the wider evolutionary theories have, in 
the last resort, borrowed thdr ideas and their terminology 
The mental growth of the mdividual human being is 
essentially a process of the formation of interests in things 

‘Compare, ef , the first of the arguments for immortality in Plato’s /ISaA 

m yoff, and the remark m thcW^aSAr, mthohvioiis reference to thisaignment, 

thatthe"nuniberofsouIsisaInaysthes3nie”(6riA] InPIatothe doctime is 
ptettj ceitamly of Orphic prstxntma Compare also the cjciic alternation of 
death and life m Hentcleitiis, the (Orphic) ^de of births of Empedocles, lhat of 
the StOiCSi and in the modem world, to take only one wictnTip*, die elwos^ 
recurrence "of Nietzsche. 
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Both our formal education, and our informal intellectual and 
moral training efiected by the influence of social tradition 
and mutual intercourse, are processes consisting of an 
accumulation of minor modmcations .which ultimately 
culminate' in the establishment of more or less unique 
personal interests in different aspects of existence Aad 
inasmuch as this process is never terminated, it is always . 
possible for our previously acquired interests to undergo such 
modification as renders them obsolete, and substitutes novel 
interests in thdr places. So far as this is effected, we nghtly 
say that we are no longer our “old selves.” A new “ self” 
or centre of unique individual interests has then developed 
wi thin the farmer self. 

Usually the process stops short of the point at which all 
sensible continuity seems suspended, but that this point can 
be actually reached, under exceptional conditions, is shown 
to superfluity by such facts as those of “conversion,” to say 
nothing of the more pathological phenomena of “ multiple 
personality” The same phenomena illustrate the fact that 
a new individualit v. onc e .evolved. .may stand in var ious 
relations to.t he ol d indivi dual inter ests it displace. I.t.may 
petm anentiv replace them, or, as in so many cases ..of 
“ conve rsipn.''!lmaY 3 rove only ' tempor ar y 'and' pass" back 
again into th e_old-ipdividuality..or.t he two mav Tlteniate 
penodicalV^ The one important point in which ail tbe^ 
cases agree is simply the general one of the^producjtipn jn 
the course of development qf.a_newjndividuality_withtn the 
firsjt Jnd_ividuality It may perhaps be suggested that we 
have in theS features of individud growtt aJimt.asto^fte 
tr ue na ture of tlm procgs we call, the origination- of-new. 
sp SiS'b y 'evolution * 

To recapitulate evolution implies change determined by 
reference to an end, and thus constituted into an individual 
process Such “ends” have no meaning, exc^t in so far 
as the processes of change are viewed as the progressive 
attainment of individual interests, and thus evolution is only 
possible where there is finite individuaUty. This is the 
philosophical justification for our previous assertion that 

1 The same pheoomenon of the fomuhon of a new indindoality withm the 
kmits of an alr^y existing one, u illnstiated by the famiimr facts of the moral 
con6»ct between the “hicher” and “lower” self 

* Compare Ro}ce, Tm IVorld and (ha Individual^ Second Senes, p 305 IT, 
where a vietv of this kind is worked oot in some detail Prof Royce's second 
volume unfortunately came into m} hands too late to enable me to make all the 
use of it I could have wished , the same is the case with Mr« Underhiirs essay 
on ** The Limits of Evolution ” m Ptnonal Idealism. 
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evidence of stnictmal evoludon, where it can be had, afibrds 
reasonable presumption that what appears to us one ihmg 
is really a true individual d some degree, and not a- mere 
arbitrary grouping together on our part of states which 
possess no inner unity. Further, evolution is a process in 
which new individuals arise and old ones disappear. Hence 
its significance for Metaphysics as excluding ail theories 
which make Reality consist of a mereplurahtyof unchangmg 
finite individuals It is significant also from another point 
of idew Implying, as it so manifestly does, the presence of 
individual subjects of experience tl^ughout the physical 
order, the concept of Nature as a realm of evoludonaiy 
processes is infinitely nearer to the full truth for Metaphysics 
than the purely medianistic view of it as a mere succession 
of connected (Ganges 

Consult further } — F. H. Abearance and Reality, 

chaps 27, 28 (pp 497, 499, 508 of L for criticism of 
concept of Progress) ; H. Lotze, Metapkysit, bk. il 
chap 8 (“ Forms of the Course of Nature,” Eng trans, voL 
!i pp 109, 162) , J. Royce, The World and the Individual, 
Second Series, lect $; H Sidgwick, Philosophy: its Scope - 
and Relations, iects d and 7 (for some gener^ considera- 
tion of the bearing of evolution on Metaphysics); G E 
Underhill, “ The Limits of Evolution ” pn Personal Ideal- 
leni), J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, voL i. Iects 
7-9 (critidsm of Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy), 10 (on 
biological evolution). 
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THE IjOGICAL CHARACTER OF DESCRIPTIVE 
SCIENCE 


ft. Saenti/ic descnftim be oootnsted with philosophical or teleological 
iHterprtiaiton, ml the contrast u not absolnte. § 2 The pnmaijr end of 
all sQcnufic descnpuot) u intercommomcatioii with a new to active co- 
operation Hence all such description t$ necessanlv restneted to objects 
capable of being expenenced in the same way fay a pinnluy of indmdoaU. 
l3 A second end of saentiGc desenplion is the utn^mmng of intd* 
lectual labour the creation of gtrural rules for dealing with typical 
situationi m the environment In the course of evolution this object 
becomes partially independent of the former 5 4 From the interest tn 
formulating gtrurol rules arise the three fnndimentjj postulates of physical 
•aenee, the postulates of Muh«n%ttU Lexo^ and CousM Vtter^ 

wMMUen, 55 The mechanical view of physical Nature determined by 
these three postulates u systematically earned out onlj in the abstract soenee 
of Mttktinm t hence the logical completion of the descnptive process would 
mean the reduction of all descnptive soenee to Mecharucs. That the 
chemical, biologiol, and psychological soences contain elements which 
cannot be reduced to mechanical terms, is due to the fact that their de- 
scnptions are inspired fay usthelic and histoneal as well as fay pnmanly 
‘‘soenufie” interests. #6 The analysis of su^ leading concepts of 
meehamcal Pfapics as the Conserration of Maas and of Energy shows them 
to hare onijr rtUtivt validity* 


§1- In its general outlines our inteiprctation of the signifi- 
cance of the physical order is now complete. We have seen 
reason to hold that in that order we have the appearance 
to our human senses of a great system or complex of ss’stems 
comjwsed of purposive sentient beings, whose interests arc 
for the most pnrt so widely rctno\cd from our owm as to 
preclude all direct intercourse, but who are nevertheless 
historically connected with ourselves by that unceasing 
prtwess of the development of new forms of individual 
int«cst which we know empirically as the evolution of life 
anti mteliigence on our planet. As w c have tried throughout 
the four preceding chap*crs to show in detail, there Is no 
rev! incotwistevcy between this general interpretation of the 
mca-iutg o! the phvs'ol order and the wcrktng assumptions 
e. tj^T vinous trap r.cal sde-nces. At the same tirre it is 
Obvious that in csecutirg the task of the detailed de- 
5r> 
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scription and calculation of the phenomenal course of events; 
the empirical sciences, while not rejecting such a meta- 
physical interpretation, ignore it, and the more con- 
scientiously they exclude from their programme di amateur 
excursions into extraneous metaphysic^ speculation, the 
more thoroughly is the work of descnption and mathematical 
formulation done. It seems advisabie, therefore, to conclude 
our brief sketch of the principles of Cosmology with a short 
discussion of the nature of Ae limitations imposed on em- 
pirical science, by the special character of the objects it sets 
before it, and of the way in which the existence of these 
iimitations is revealed by analysis of the most general 
concepts of the empirical sciences themselves 

It is important, in the first place, to be quite clear as to 
the sense in which we speak of diampium as &e work of the 
empiricai sciences, and as to the meaning of the contrast 
between such description and a philosophical tnterpreiattm 
of existence. In this connection there are two points which 
seem to call for special and repeated emphasis (l) The 
contrast between interpretation and description is not an 
absolute one Complete description would of itself be some- 
thing more t^ mere description, and would pass into 
philosophical inteipretabon. Thus 'a significant purposive 
movement is not adequately described when, its direction, 
velocity, momentum, and duration have been assigned^ The 
complete description of such a movement would require the 
reco^ition of its meaning for the being executing it as a 
step in the realisation of a craving or a design, and would 
thus merge iniifhat we have called philosophical inteipret- 
ation So generally, if all existence is ultimately experience 
and all experience essentially teleological, such description 
as can be distinguished from interpretation must always be 
incomplete from the logical standpoint; though adequate to 
fulfil certain special purposes 

(2) The descriptions of science, again, must be carefully 
distinguished from such descriptions as can be efiTected by the 
mere multiplication of unanalysed sensible detail Scientific 
descnption, it must be remembered, is always descnption 
undertaken with a view to the calculatton and prediction of 
the course of events This implies that it must be de- 
scription in general terms, and, wherever possible, by the aid 
of mathematical analysis Natural processes are descnbed 
by the empincal sciences which deal with them, not in their 
concrete individual detail, but only in so far as they exhibit 
certain uniform aspects permitting of reduction to formul® 
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suitable for calculation. Such description is frequently 
spoken of as explanatton, and is expressly contrasted by this 
difference in nomenclature with the mere accumulation of 


sensible detail We must not, however, allow the difference 
in question to blind us to the essentially descriptive character 
of all scientific hypotheses. It is sometimes urged that 
scientific explanation must differ in its logical character from 
description, because the “ substance," " agencies,” and “ media,” 
in terms of which explanation is couched, are largely of a kind 
inaccessible to sense-perception It must be remembered, 
however, that hypotheses as to such imperceptible objects are 
only valuable so far as they serve as connecting-links by 
which we may calculate sensible events from sensible data. 
Whatever intermediate links empirical science may find it 
useful to assume, it mvanably takes the sensible occurrences 
of the phenomenal physical order as the starting-point, and 
again as the goal of its inferences.* All its hypothetical 
constructions are thus subservient to the mam interest of 


the accurate description of the course of sensible -events 
The only kind of “explanation” which can be reasonably 
contrasted, in respect of its logical character, with de- 
scription IS teleological interpretation, and even here the 
contrast, as we have seen, is not final 

§ 2 We have to ask, then, what is the object at which 
scientific descriptions aim ? What purpose do they seek to 
fulfil, and how does the essential character of this purpose 
determine the logical character of the descriptive process? 
Now, It is at once erident that all description has for its 
immediate object one or other of two practical ends, which 
are so closely connected as to be ultimately coincident 
Histoncally, it is beyond a doubt that the original purpose 
of all dracnption of physical events was intercommunication 
with a wew to soaal co-operation I have already referred 
to this function of dcscnption with special reference to the 
U'.e of causal desenpuons in sacnce, but may conveniently 
deal with the same point rather more fully and in a more 
genera! MW) here. 

In asocict>' of finite indmduals with interrelated aims 
individuals can only attain safe! 
faction for his own subjective interests by some degree of 

hive 
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concerted action along mth the rest And concerted acUon 
is only possible where the co-operating individuals can 
reduce thdr various views of thnr common external en- 
vironment to common terms, equally intelligible^ to all, and 
similarly indicate to each other their respective special 
contributions to the common task. There must be a 
common understanding of the difficulty to be met^ and of 
the precise part each is to play in meeting it Thus inter- 
communication between individuals is an indispensable 
lequirite of all effective practical co-operation. 

But again, intercommunication is only posable by means 
of description in general terms. Only m so far as there ^ 
iddiitical elements in the experiences of the various individ- 
uals can one communicate the contents of his experience 
to another. Immediate feeling, precisely because of its 
unique individual character, is essentially incommunicable. 
Thus in communicating information about my own body to 
another, I am of necessi^ forced to speak of my body in 
terms not of the immediate experience I have of it in 
organic sensation, but of those complexes of sense-presenta- 
tions which he and I alike get through our organs of special 
perception And so the whole physical order can only serve 
as a basis of co-operation between individuals so far as it is 
descnbable in the last resort as a complex of sense-pre- 
sentations equally accessible to the observation of J1 the 
individuals Any kind of expenence of nature wMch is 
uniquely peculiar to myself, and therefore incapable of 
being got under assignable conditions by any other in- 
dividual endowed with the same organs of perception, is 
necessarily incommunicable, and therefore useless as_a basis 
for concerted action Hence science is restricted by its very 
purpose to describe the physical order in such a way that its 
descriptions may be available for the objects of practical art, 
to the description of it in its phenomenal aspect as a mere 
complex of related presentations or possibilities of present- 
ation It is no accident, but a logical consequence of the 
conditions of intercommunication, that all scientific de- 
scription must start from and end with occurrences of the 
phenomenal order which any individual may experience 
by conforming to the prescribed conditions of perception. 
Thus we see that it is an epistemological characteristic of the 
phjsical order as iniestigated by science, that it consists ex- 
clusively of those objects which are, in principle, perceptible 
by more than one individual. If there are objects in their 
own nature incapable of being experienced by more than 
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one individnal, sach as, eg^ my own inner life, those objects 
cannot belong to the physical order of science.^ 

§ 3. There is a second purpose of description which arises 
out of the first as human experiences become more reflect- 
ive _ Descnption not only enables me to communicate the 
particular situation of the moment to others, and devise in 
conc^ with them means for coping with it, it also enables 
me to formulate beforehand general rules for my own 
behaviour in recurrent situations of the same type. The 
need for the possession of such general views on^nates^ oi 
course, while description is still confined to its original 
function in assisting social co-operation. „From the practical 
point of view of those mdustrial arts out of which our various 
physical sciences have arisen, it is an economical advantage 
of the first magnitude to be able once and for all to formulate 
a general rule for dealing with the indefinitely numerous 
occurrences of typical situations, instead of havmg to deal 
with each occurrence separately as it arises 

The advantages of such general rules speedily make 
themselves felt in the increased power and importance 
enjoyed by the section of soaety which is in possession of 
them, a consideration which may help us to understand 
why, in early stages of civilisation, such rules are commonly 
jealously guarded as the hereditary secrets of close corpora- 
tions.’ l%us it comes to be the special aim of scientific 
descnption to assist the formulation of general rules for the 
practical manipulation of the objects of the physical order 
And, with the progress of reflection, this originally secondary 
object of tie descriptive process becomes to a large extcnt 
independent of the primaiy object of intercommunication. 
Even where I have no need or no desire for intercom- 
munication and co-operation with my fellows, it becomes my 
interest to seek genoalised descriptions of typical situations 
in the physical order as the basis of practical rules for my 
own voluntary intervention in that order. 

§ 4. The interest m the formulation of gener^ rules for 
practical interference with nature, a^in, necessarily dictate 
the form which our scientific descriptions will take, and is 
thus the source of those practical postulate of empirical 
science with which we have already made some acquaintance. 

' This 15 the chsrectenstic selected hy Prof Milnsterheiv es the basis of his . 
own distinction between “physical** or **Bnpenndieidiial*' and **psychical** or 
**mdividiial" objects ChvndxOgt dtr I^c^logrt, i 15-77 

* Cf Mach, ScKTUx cf Mic^rnia^ p. 4 Mach, however, erroneously as I 
thinlc, makes the intetcommamcation a setettdary consequence of the nse of 
specrhised mdnstnal desses. 
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It compels ns to assume, in the first plac^ as an Indispens< 
able condition of success in our descriptions, that there are 
situations in the physical order which may be treated with 
sufHdent accuracy for our practical purposes, as recurring 
identically, m the second pkce, that, so long as we abstain 
from intentional intervention in the course of events, they 
succeed one another in a fixed routine order, or, in 
other words, that there are no departures in nature from 
established routine of such a kind as to interfere with our 
calculations, in the third place, that every event in the 
physical order is, within the limits requisite for our success- 
ful devising of mqans to our ends, determined by ante- 
cedent events It is thus our interest in obtaining general 
rules for the production of efiects in the physical order by 
intentional interference with it which is the source of the 
three fundamental postulates of empirical physical scikice^ 
the postulates of uniformity, of the omnipresence of routine 
or mechanical “law,” and of the causal determination of 
subsequent by antec^ent events 

The dependence of physical science upon these three 
fundament^ postulates thus does not prove their ulti- 
mate truth, as we have already ^own at length in pre- 
ceding chapters it proves only that where they cannot be 
treats as approximately true, within the limits in which 
their falsity could be detected by sensible experiment; our 
special interest in devising rules for the manipulation of 
evpnts cannot be grabfi^ Conversely, wherever that 
interest can be successfully gratified, these postulates must 
be for all practical purposes equivalent to the truth Hence, 
if we remember Aat the ultimate object of all physical 
science is the successful formulation of such practical rules 
for action, we can see that it is a logical consequence of the 
character of the interests which dominate our scientific 
descriptions, that the physical sciences should adopt a 
npdly mechanical view of the physical order Only, in 
proportion as any one branch of physical science succeeds 
in carrying out in detail this conception of the physical 
order as an interconnected mechanism of sequences ngidly 
determined by laws of sequence, does it succeed in efiecting 
the purposes by which all physical science has been called 
into existence: We may thus call the mechanical concep- 
tion of the physical order the most general postulate 
of physical saenec. Only, we must once more take care 
to recollect that a fundamental postulate of physical science 
need not in the least be an ultimate truth , such a postulate 
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is in the end nothing more than a way of stating the nature 
of the interest which physical science subserves, and, as we 
have sufficiently seen, that interest is not the purely logical 
one of consistent thinking, but the practical one of successful 
interference with nature 

§ 5 It does not, of course, follow that all the scimces 
which deal in any way with the events of the physical order 
can as a matter of fact carry out this mechanical view of 
their objects with equal success. It is only in the various 
branches of abstract Mechanics that we get anything like 
complete systematic adherence to the postulates of the 
mechanical theory of physical nature as previously enumer- 
ated For the physical, chemical, and stall more for the bio- 
logical sciences, it remains an unrealised ideal — and one we 
have no right to think ever completely realisable — that all 
the facts of electrical and chemical, and again of physiological 
process should be ultimately capable of reduction to routine 
uniformities upon which confident calculation and prediction 
can be based. 

Thus, even in Chemistry, limits are set to the successful 
adoption of the purely mechanical pomt of view, by the fact 
that chemical combination is regularly productive of new 
qutdtUes in the compound which could not have been 
predicted from a knowledge of the properties of its 
constituents, but have to be ascertained a posUrion by 
actual experiment. It is true, no doubt, that we seem to be 
increasingly able, as our chemical knowledge advances, to 
say in general what properties may be expected to result 
from the combination of given elements, but there is no 
logical ground for supposing that we shall ever be able to 
foretell all the properties of an as yetunexamined compound, 
and in any case such knowledge could only be of a general 
sort However much we might know, m advance of the 
results of the combination of certain elements in certain 
proportions, it would stall be impossible to predict with 
absolute certainty the precise result of trying the combina- 
tion in a particular concrete case 

Still less realisable would be the ideal of the reduction of 
Biology to applied Mechanics It is not merely that the 
isolated physiological process regularly exhibits gualUatwe 
aspects of a chemical or electncal kind, which we have no 
right to reduce to mere quantitative changes Beyond this, 
as the very terminology of our evolutionary hypotheses is 
enough to show, it is impossible to state the facts of 
biological evolution without mtrodudng, under such names 
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as “sexual selection” continual reference to a subjective 
factor, in the form of the likes and dislikes, habits and 
cravings of sentient bongs, and this selective factor, being in 
its own nature incapable of direct presentation in identical 
form to a plurality of experiences, is not even a member of 
the physical order With the case of Psychology we shall 
be better able to deal in connection with the special 
discussions of the following Book. (See especially Bk. IV 
chap I ) 

Considerations of this kind seem to necessitate the fol- 
loudng general idew of the logical character of descriptive 
physical science. The only science in which the postulates 
of descnption are rigidly carried out to their logical conse- 
quences is the science of abstract Mechanics in its various 
branches (Statics, Kinetics, etc.) Mechanics owes its power 
to follow out these postulates to its abstract character 
Precisely because it regards only those aspects of the actual 
physical order which are consistent with the fundamental 
postulate of descnbability by general formulae. Mechanics is ' 
constrained to be a purely abstract and hypothetical science. 
For since every actual process involves tiie appearance of 
the qualitatively novel, and since all concrete quality is in 
its essence unique, no actual process can be merely 
mechanical 

Thus the only way of conceiving the ph)isical order which 
is logically consistent with the postulates of descriptive 
sdence in their rigidity, is one which treats all natural 
changes as reduable to equations. And it is only in 
abstract Mechanics that this view is systematically earned 
oub^ Consequently, it is only in so far as all physicM science 
can be reduced to abstract Mechanics that we can attain the 
ultimate purpose of our scientific constructions, the calcula- 
,tion and pr^iction of the course of occurrences by means 
of general formula. This conclusion, denved in the first 
instance from reflection on the logical nature of scientific 
description, is fully borne out by our actual experience of 
the results of our scientific theonra Just because we cannot 
ultimately reduce all chemical and biological processes to 
mere quantitative changes in a material of uniform quality, 
we are unable to pr^ict with absolute confidence the 
precise result of a concrete chemical experiment, and still 
more unable to foretell the precise behaviour of a living 
organism 

^ I e , the fTuehamaU view of NatarCf to be thoxoo^y self coDsxstentj most 
be purely vuchoHtsttc 
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Hence follow two very important results, (i) There is a 
real .practical justification for the attempt, as far as possibly 
to treat the chemical and biological phenomena as tf ibey 
were simply more complicated instances of the relations 
familiar to us in Mechanics For though th^ are not really 
purely mechanical, it is only in so far as we can treat them 
without appreciable error as exactly measurable that th’qr 
admit in principle of calculation 

(2) At the same time, there is also ample justification for 
the use of qualitative and teleological categories in Chemis- 
try aniTBiology. For the interests which chemical and bio- 
logical knowledge subserve are not limited by our need for 
practical rules for intervention in the course of nature 
Over and above this original scunttfic interest^ which can 
only be gratified by a mechanical treatment of the subject, 
we have an testhetic mterest in the serial grouping of pro- 
cesses according to their qualitative affinities, and an htstoncal 
interest in tracing the successive modifications which have 
led to the establishment of a relatively stable form of human 
social existence In so far as the chemical and Mological 
sciences involve the recognition of qualitative distinc- 
tions and the consequent use of categories which are non- 
mechanical, it is these aesthetic and Itistorical interests, and 
not the primary sdentific interest in the control of natural 
phenomena, which are subserved ly their elaboration 

Hence, while Chemistry and Biology, even apart from 
the possibility of their conversion into branches of applied 
Mechanics, are essentially descriptive sciences, the task ful- 
filled by them, so far as thqr use qualitative and teleolo^cal ' 
categories, is one of ssthetic and historical rather than of 
properly scientific description And msthetic and historical 
description, barring another object than that of purely scientific 
description, are under no necessity to conform to the postu- 
lates imposed on the latter by the special character of the 
interests it aims at satisfyir^. Thus we can see how the 
nght of Chemistry and Biology to be regarded as something 
more than mere applied Mechanics, can be reconciled with 
Kant’s profoundly true assertion that any branch of know- 
ledge contruns just so much science as it contains of Mathe- 
matics When we come, in connection rvith the special 
problems of the following Book, to discuss the aims and 
methods of Pq^chology, we diall find in that study a still 
more staking example of the way in which the narrowly 
“scientific” interest may play a markedly subordinate part 
in determining the procrfure of a branch of knowledge 
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which must^ because of its systematic chaiacter, be cailed 
a "science” m the wider acceptation of the term^ 

§ 6 Since it is only complete and all-embracing know- 
ledge which can be in the last resort a completuy self- 
contained and self-explaining system, we must expect to 
find that the concepts emplo}^ in the mechanical interpret- 
ation of the physical order lead us into contradiction the 
moment we tty to treat them as a complete account of the 
concrete nature of the whole of Reality, This is shown 
more particularly in two wa3rs On the one hand, the ap- 
plication of the categories of Mechanics to the whole of 
Reahfy leads inevitably to the indefinite regress On the 
other, in their legitimate application to a lesser part of 
existence they are all demonstrably relative^ that is, they 
always appear as one aspect of a fact which has other 
aspects, and without these other aspects would have no 
meaning It is worth our while to consider both these 
points in some detail 

For the successful application of the mechanical view to 
the physical order, we need to treat that order as consisting 
of the changing configurations of a whole of qualitatively 
homogeneous related parts Any departure from this point 
of view would involve the recognition of^differences which 
cannot be treated as merely quantitative, as mere subjects for 
calculation and prediction, and would thus necessitate the 
introduction of a non-mec^nical factor into our interpret- 
ation of the universe. The mechanical view, fully carried out, 
thus involves the conception of the universe as a system 
extended and ordered in space and time, and capable of 
spatial and temporal change, but manifesting a quantitative 
identity throughout its changes In the actual constructions 
of physical science this quantitative identity is represented 
principally by the prinaples of the Conservation of Mass 
and the Conservation of Eneigy Both these latter prin- 
ciples are thus, in their gene^ form, neither axioms of 

* To put the matter more succinctly, as regards the position of Chemistry 
and Biology, we may say that while chemical and biological fads are never 
merely mechanical, uemvcal and biological sasrue, so &r as they subserve the 
strictly scientific interest of calculaiion and the formulation of general rule^ 
most always be so The fads only lend themselves to this special purpose in so 
fiur as th^ admit of being, without sensible error, treated as if they conformed 
to the postulates of universal Mechanism The special and more difficult case 
of p^holomcal focts I reserve for separate disci^on m the following Book 
{infiot Bk IV diap z) 

I am glad to be able to refer the reader, for a view of the lexical worth 
of the medianical postulates which a|mcni8 in pnnciple identical with own, 
to Ae mterestuig discussion of Mr W R. ^ Git^n m Ptrsonal Jaealuai, 
p I44ff 
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knowledge nor venfiable empirical facts, 'but a part of the 
general mechanical postulate. There is no ulhmatc logical 
principle in virtue of which we are constrained to think of 
the particular quantities we denote as mass and energy as 
incapable of increase or diminution, nor again have we any 
experimental means of proving that those quantities are 
more than approximately constant’ It is, however, a neces- 
sary condition of success in calculating the course ofevents, 
that there should be some quantitative identity which remains 
unaffected in the various processes of physical change, and it 
is chiefly in the special forms of the quantitative constancy 
of Mass and Energy that we seem at present able to give 
deflnite expression to this a pnon postulate of mechanical 
constructioiL 

Now^with regard to spatial and temporal direction and 
position, we have seen already both that they are always 
relative, position and direction being only definable with 
respect to other positions and directions arbitranly selected 
to serve as standards of reference, and that, when taken as 
ultimate realities, they involve the indefinite regress It 
only remains to show that the same is true of the other 
fundamental concepts of the mechanical scheme, mass and 
energy Taking the two separately, we may deal first of 
all with the notion of mass. The mass of a material system 
is often loosely spoken of as its “ quantity of matter,” but 
requires, for the purposes of logical analysis, a more precise 
definition Such a definition may be given in the following 
way In order to explain what is meant by the constancy 
of the mass of a body, it is necessary to consider the mutual 
relations of at least three different bodies, which we will call 
A, B, and C It is found that, at a given distance, in the 
presence of A, C receives an acceleration m, and m the 
presence of B a second acceleration n , then the mass of A 
is said to stand to that of B in the ratio m\n, which is the 
ratio of the accelerations which they respectively produce 
on C, and this ratio is constant, whatever body we dioose 
for C Hence, if we arbitrarily take B as our unit for the 
measurement of mass, the mass of A as determined by the 
foregoing experiment will be represented by the number m 
By the principle of the Conservation of Mass is meant the 
doctrine that the ratio iiijn as above determined does not 

1 Compare Bradley* Appearmu end Reality^ chap. 23* note 2 to p. 33X 
(ist ed ) f Lotze* Mitaphysxe^ bk u chap 7, pp 209, 210 tnms * voL 11. 
p S9 ff ) » Ward* /Naturalism and Agnaiitsism, vol a. pp. ^-91 (Conservation 
of Moss), 170-181 (Conservabon of Energy) 
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alter with the lapse of time* That is, the ratio between 
the accelerations produced by any pair of bodies or a third 
body is constant and independent of this third body itself. 
This proposition is verifiable approximately by direct ex- 
periment for a particular pair of bodies, but when affirmed 
as universally true becomes a part of the general mechanical 
postulate 

Now, it is obvious from the foregoing explanation of the 
meaning of mass (l) that mass is a relative term It is a 
name for a certain constant ratio which requires no less than 
three distinct terms for its complete definition. Hence there 
would be no meaning in ascribing mass to the whole physical 
order or “universe.” The “universe” could only have a 
mass as a whole if there were some- body outside the 
-universe, but capable of interaction with it, so that we could 
compare the relative accelerations, in the presence of this 
body, of the whole “physical universe," and of our arbitranly 
selected unit of mass. But the “ universe," by supposition, 
contains all physical existence, and there is therefore no 
such accelerating body outside it Hence we cannot say, 
without an implicit contradiction, that the whole of existence 
possesses the property of mass, nor a Jcrtton that its mass 
is constant It is only subordinate parts of the universe to 
which the principle of the Conservation of Mass can be 
intelligibly appli^ 

(2) It is also clear that the mass of a body is only one 
asp^ of a whole of existence which possesses other aspects, 
not regarded m our mechanical constructions The bodies 
which actually exhibit a constant ratio in their accelerations 
have other properties over and above the fact of this constant ' 
ratio They have always, in actual fact, quahiatrue differ- 
ences from one another and from other things, which we 
disregard in our mechanical treatment of them because they 
make no difference to this special property, in which for 
purposes of calculation we are peculiarly interested It is 
by the barest and most palpable of abstractions that, in 
Mechanics, we treat bodies as if they were masses and 
nothing more. Thus the facts taken into account by the 
mechanical interpretation of nature are, so far as its reduc- 
tion of bodies to masses is concerned, a mere aspect of a 


• If we m-rel/ desired to fix the sense of the term rmt withoat mtrodjetng 
the concept of tonUent mut, we m^ht of course consider two bodies only. 
. j — L . muss of D sccelcraiion of A in presence of B 

A »nd B. Then the rstio r— -rm — : -C — . . , 

cuss of A acceleration of U in presence of K 
See Mach. Stitna ^ ^Techanta, p sfd ff . aod rearsoo. Crannar pf Sntntp 
p. 303 [sod ed.), on which the ahm account is based. 
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fuller reality which we treat as equivalent to the whole for 
no better reason than the practical one that it suits a special 
object of our own that it should be so equivalent, and that 
this object is empirically found to be attained by regarding 
it as equivalent 

• Precisely the same is the case with the complementary 
concept of Energy. The kinetic energy, or capacity of a body 
for doing work against resistance, is found experimentally 
to be measured by half the square of its velocity multiplied 
by its mass It is further found by experiment that, so far 
as we can measure, the eneigy of a matenal ^tem not 
acted upon from without remains constant That the con- 
stancy is absolute is, of course, once more not a matter for 
direct empirical proof, but a part of the postulate that 
the physical order shall be capable of a me^anical inter- 
pretation. Now we can see at once, from what has been 
previously said of the concept of Mass, that the physical 
order or “universe” as a whole cannot be intelh'gibly said 
to possess kinetic energy, whether constant or otherwise. 
What cannot be said to have mass clearly cannot haw a 
property only explicable in terms of mass We might 
indeed have inferred the same consequence directly from 
the definition of energy as capacity for doing "work” in 
overcoming resistance. The “universe,” having nothing 
outside itself, can have no source of possible resistance 
to overcome, and therefore cannot be thought of as doing 
“work.” Hence, once more, it is only the parts of the 
phjrsical order, considered as parts, to which energy can be 
ascribed. 

(3) Again, it is even more evident in the case of energy 
than in the case of mass, that we are dealing with one aspect 
singled out by abstraction from 3 whole possessed of ofter 
aspects not regarded in a purely mechanical construction 
For (a) the capacity for work of an actual body does not 
always exist in the “ kinetic ” form of actual motion There 
are various forms of non-kinedc energy, such as, the 
energy of “ position ” of a resting body, the heat of a body of 
higher temperature than its surroundings, which Mechanics 
treats as equivalent to “kinetic" eneigy, because thqr are 
theoreticaliy capable of being convert^ into it.^ And these 
forms of non-kinetic energy are quahtattvely different bom 
from energy of actual motion and from each other. It is 
by a mere abstraction that we treat them as identical be- 
cause they are, for certain special purposes, equivalent The 
qualitative differences may make no difference with respect 
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to a particular purpose of our own, but they are none the 
less really there 

Again, the mechanical scheme itself is quite insufficient 
to explain why or when these dilTerent forms of energy 
are replaced by one another. As has been well said by 
Professor Ward, the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy 
asserts no more than that a certain quantitative identity is 
maintained in all exchanges of energy But when or in 
what direction these exchanges shall take place, the principle 
itself does not enable us to say. Thus, to take a simple 
example* if I know the mass of a stone lodged on a roof, the 
height of the, roof from the ground, and the acceleration 
produced by gravity at the spot in question, I can determine 
the “potential eneigy” of the stone. But my data tell me 
nothing as to whether this potential energy will remain for 
ever in its potential form, or whether the stone will yet be 
dislodged and its energy converted into kinetic shape, and 
if so, when The principles of the mechanical interpretation 
of nature are thus inadequate to describe the concrete course 
of events in so simple a case as that of the fall of a stone 
.ff' the stone falls, then by the aid of the mecham'cal postulate 
I can describe one aspect of the process, namely, the amount 
of kinetic energy which will be evolved ; and again, tf certain 
previous conditions are fulfilled, eg,tf the support g[ives tvay, 
and ^the descent of the stone is not previously arrested, the 
mechanical postulate enables me to infer thht the stone wtll 
fall and will reach the ground with just this kinetic energy 
But I can never escape, so long as I keep within Bie 
mechanical scheme, from this necessity of hypothetically 
assuming as given data which the mechamcal scheme itself 
cannot fully determine. 

All these considerations show how the very nature of the 
mechanical scheme itself justifies our previous conclusion, 
that it IS in all its details simply the expression of a 
postulate created by our practical need that the course of 
nature shall admit of calculation with sufficient exactitude 
for the devising of successful rules for intervention m it, but 
logically incapable of being without contradiction r^arded 
as the real truth about any concrete natural process The 
internal evidence, derived from examination of the funda- 
mental concepts of scientific Mechanism, thus confirms the 
view we have already adopted on different grounds, that the 
whole physical order is merely the appearance of a more 
ultimate reality of i kind akin to our own sentient and 
purposive life At the same time, our examination of 
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mechanism may serve to throw some useful light on the 
often misconceived antithesis between Reality and Appear- 
ance. We call the physical order, ^ conceived by 
mechanical science, “ appearance,” not because we regard it 
as illusory or deceptive in itself, or because it is not the 
manifestation of a true reality, but because it takes account 
only of those particular aspects of Reality which are im- 
portant and significant for certain very special purposes. 
What appears to us as the physical order is, indeed, true 
Reality, and is, in fact, an integral part of the only Reality 
there is, but it appears to us in this special form and under 
these special restrictions because vie have arbitrarily excluded 
every other aspect of the concrete facts from our purview by 
the choice of our initial postulates of descriptive science By 
the nature of the special questions we put to our world, in 
our ^ysical science, we determine in advance for ourselves, 
the ^neral character of the answer we are to receive. 

Rigidly scientific investigation, for instance, finds 
mechanical determination everywhere in the world, and 
purposive spontaneity nowhere, just because it has previously 
resolved that it will accept “mechanical explanation” and 
nothing else as the answer to its questions So far as we 
bear in mind the presence of these self-imposed logical 
limitations throughout our mechanical science, their existence 
need lead to no illusion or deception The success of our 
mechanical postulates shows that, within the sphere of their 
logical applicability, the course of the world does really 
conform to them, and thus the results won by their applica- 
tion are genuine truth, so far as they go It is only when 
we forget the limits set to the logical applicability of the 
mechanical postulates, by the special nature of the interests 
they subserve, and proceed to treat them as logically in- 
dispensable conditions of all existence and all knowledge, 
that the truths of mechanical science are perverted into tiie 
illusions and falsehoods of a mechanical philosophy. 

CoTtsuli further! — H 'BxniA.ey, Appearance and Reality, 
_chaps II (Phenomenalism), 22 (Nature), H. Lotze, Meta- 
phystc, bk. 11. chaps 7, 8 , -E Mach, Science of Mechanics, 
chap 2, § 5, p 216 ff , K Pearson, Grammar of Science, 
chaps 7, 8 , H. Poincar^, La Science et UHypoiliise, parts 
3 and 4, chaps. 6-10 , J. B Stallo, Concepts and Theories of 
Modem Physics, chaps 2-6, lo-iz; J. Ward, Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, vol i. lects. 2-6. 
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BOOK IV 


RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY; 

THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

THE LOGICAL CHAHACTER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SCBENCEE 


1 1 The various saences which deal with the interpretation of human 
life all avail themselves of the fundamental categories of Pqrchologjr 
Hence we must ask how the conirepts of P^diology are related to actual 
expenence § 2. Psychology is a body of abstract descriptive fonnnlx, 
not a direct transcript of the individual processes of real life It preMp 
poses the prenaos construction of the physical order | 3 The 
logical cooKption of oonsaons life as a succession of mental states 
or ** images ” is a transformation of actual expenence devised pnmanly to 
aecoant lor the expenence of other subjectSi and subseanently extended to 
my own The transfonnation is efiTecled by the bypotnesis of “introjeo 
tion ” SS 4 t 5 The logical justification of the pqrchmogtcal transformation 
of facts is twofold llie penological scheme serves partly to fill up the 
gaps m our theones of ph^ological Meebanismf and also, in respect of the 
teleological cat^ones of ^sjcholc^y, to desenbe the course of human eon* 
duct in a form capable of ethical and histoncal appreciation P^chology 
nuy legitimately employ bodi mechanical and teleological categones. 
g 0 The objections sometimes brought against the posabiJity of (a) p^rdio* 
lineal, (^) Ideological desenpuon axe untenable. 

I I. The net result of our brief examination of some oi 
the most important cosmological concepts has been to con- 
firm us in the “idealistic'’ or “spiritualistic” inteipretation 
of existence to which" our first tiro books in principle com- 
mitted us ' The reader who has followed us so far with 
acquiescence will now be fully prepared to admit that we 
shall at least be nearer the truth in conceiving the universe 
as compos^^ sentient and purposive subjects of ^pen ence, 
akin fii pnnciple to the members oTTiuman society, than as 
constituted, entirely or in part, of mechanically interacting 
and interdependent elemente The acceptance of an idealist 
interpretation of the uhivffse, hem-ever, still leaves us face to 
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face with a number of problems of the gravest philosophical 
import. We have still to ask how in particular we can most 
truly conceive the systematic unity which is formed by the 
whole multiplicity of apparently more or less independent 
subjects of experience, what degree., of permanence and 
Individuality, so far as we can judge, belongs to ourselves as 
members of that system, and what light is thrown by our 
ethical, religious, and xsAetic aspirations and ideals on the 
concrete character of the whole system and on our own place 
in it Again, before we can attack these momentous problems 
with any reasonable hope of success, we shall need to know 
which among the categories employed by the various sciences 
dealing with mental life are of fundamental significance, and 
what IS the logical relation of those sciences to the concrete 
realities of immediate experience, and to the constructions 
of physical science. Only on the basis of a rational theory 
as to the purposes subserved by the various mental sciences, 
and the possible limitations imposed by those purposes on 
the use of the corresponding categories, can we decide how 
far the interpretation of existence as a whole in terms of 
Psychology, Sociology, or Ethics, is legitimate. 

It IS clear that the complete execution of the pro- 
gramme indicated in the previous paragraph would involve 
a systematic philosophical interpretation of the significmce 
of ^uman life for which some such name as Metaphysics 
0 Society or Metaphysics of History would be a more 
adequate designation than the traditional title of Rational 
Psychology I have, however, retained the ancient name for 
this subdivision of our task, mainly on the ground that our 
own elementary discussion will be primarily concerned with 
those most simple ,and universal psychological concepts of 
which the various more concrete social and mstorical sciences 
make the same constant use as chemistry and the other 
physical sciences do of the mechanical concepts of mass, 
energy, velocity, etc. Whatever idew we adopt of the 
precise degree of connection between Psychology on the 
cne side and the vanous social and historical sciences on 
the other,, it is at least manifest that Ethics, Sociology, 
History, and the rest all involve the constant use of sudi 
psychological categories as those of self, mil, thought, freedom, 
and that Sius any sound metaphysical interpretation of history 
and society must begin with investigation into the logical 
character of the science to which these concepts belong, just 
as a sound Metaphysic of nature had to start by an examin- 
ation of the postulates of Mechanics I suppose that there 
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IS no need to utter more than a pasnng word by way of 
reminder to the reader, that such an investigation presup* 
poses the previous creation of a purely empirical science of 
Psychology. The business of Metaphysics with Psychology 
is not to dictate in advance how it must construct its view of 
the world, but to ascertain the logical character of the com- 
pleted construction, and its relation to the general system of 
human knowledge. 

§ 2. The Place of Psychology among the Sciences — ^From 
the metaphysician’s point of view, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to recognise clearly and constantly that Psychology, like 
,the other sciences, deals throughout not with the actual ex- 
periences of real subjects, ~but with "data” obtained by the 
artificial manipulation and transformation of actual expenence 
I into a shape dictated by certain special interests and purposes 
' This is a point upon which the idealist metaphysician, in 
particular, is peculiarly liable to go wrong when left to himself 
Starting with the conviction that the key to the nature of 
existence as a whole is to be found in our own direct 
ei^encnce of our sentient and purposive life, he almost in- 
evitably tends, unless he has given particular attention to the 
methodology of psychological science, to take it for granted 
that the concepts and hypotheses of the psychologist afford a 
description of this expenence in its concrete directness, and 
may therefore be treated without misgiving as a fruitful source 
of certain knowledge about the inmost structure of the 
absolute or infinite individual itself. And even the reiterated 
demonstration that one or another of the current categories 
of Psychology cannot be predicated of the absolute whole of 
reality without flagrant contradiction, frequently fails to pro-, 
duce conviction 'where it is not accompanied by direct proof 
of the artificiality and remoteness from concrete actuality of 
the psychologist’s data Hence it would be worse than 
useless to discuss such questions as, whether the infinite 
individual can properly be thought of ns a “self" or an 
"ethical person," or again as a "society of ethical persons,’’ 
or again whether finite" selves" are "eternal” or only 
transitory constituents of the world-system, without first 
arriving at some definite view as to the way in which these 
ps> chological concepts arc denved from the concrete actual- 
ities of experience, the speaal interests which lead to tlicir 
formulation, and the restnetions imposed by those interests 
on the sphere of their valid application. 

That Psycliologj’.lil e all dt cnplive 'cience, deals through- 
out with data which are not concrete experience-realities, but 
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artificial products of a process of abstraction and reconstruc 
tion, should be sufficiently clear from the very consideration 
tha^ like the other sciences, it is a body of descriptions 

of typical situations An actual process of knowing or acting, - 
like eveiy actual event, is always individual, and because of 
its individually defies adequate description It is only in so 
far as a situation admits of being generalised by the selection 
of certain of its aspects or qualities as representative of its 
whole reality, that it is capable of being descnbed at all Even 
History and Biography,in which the teleological interpretation 
of a series of events as internally united by the singleness of 
the purpose underlying them takes the place of external con- 
nection in accord with mechanical laws of sequence as the 
ideal of explanation, are only possible on the condition that 
such transformation of the concrete realities of life as is implied 
in such a degree of abstraction and reconstruction can be 
carried out without detriment to the special interests of the 
historian and the biographer. And Psychology is unreal and 
abstract even as compared widi history. It provides us with 
^neral formulae which are, or should be, valuable as affording 
'a means of descnbing certain universal features of the pro- 
cesses of willing and knowing which it is desirable to study 
in' isolation, but it is of itself as incapable of adequately 
tracing the actual course of a real process of willing or think- 
ing, as Mechanics is of following. the actual course of a real 
individual process in “external” nature. In this respect the 
concepts and formula: of scientific P^chology stand on ^ 
precisely the same footing, as regards their relation to the 
individual and actual, as do those of scientific Physics Their 
truth and validity means simply that by substituting them 
'for concrete actualities we can get answers to certain special 
questions which we have an interest in solving, not that they - 
are unaltered transcnpts of the actualities themselves, 

This is perhaps most stnkingly shown by observing that 
the very existence of Psychology as a distinct branch of 
science presupposes that artificial severance of the unity of 
direct expenence into a pKysiiral 'order~ and a non-physical 
realm external to that order, of which we have alr^dy in- 
vestigated the origin. Psychology has no subject-matter at 
all until we have first, for the practical reasons already dis- 
cussed, constructed the physicm order by the inclusion in it 
of all those experience-contents which are .equally accessible 
under specified .conditions' to the observation of a plurality 
of subjects, and then gone on to assign to the realm of 
“psychical” or "mental” existence whatever experience- 
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contents fall outside the system so defined. And this whole 
separation of the physical and the psychical or mental, as we 
have already seen, has no place in the direct experience of 
actual life In actual life, until we come to reconstruct it in 
thought for the purposes of description and calculation, there 
are neither material bodies nor “immaterial minds” or “con- 
sciousnesses " which are “ in ” them or “ animate ” ihem ; there 
are simply sentient and purposive beings and the environ- 
ment of things to which they have to adjust themselves in the 
execution of their purposes How and for what reasons this 
naively realistic view of existence comes to give place to the 
dualisbc conception of a physical world and a plurality of 
non-physical beings in relation with it, we have already seen 
m our study of the methodology of the physical sciences 
We have now to fallow the development of the dualistic line 
of thought somewhat further, before we can see precisely 
what IS the character of the logical reconstruction of actum 
experience presupposed by the existence of a science of 
Psychology. 

§ 3 As we have already learned, our recognition of the 
actuality of our own and our fellow-men’s life of unique.Mj 
incommunicable feeling compelled us to admit the existence 
of "much that, from its incommunicable nature, falls outside 
the sphere of physical reality We have now to see how 
Psychology, m taking this non-physical ^istence as its 
subject-matter, conceives of its mode of existence and itsj^Ia-^^ 
r bon to the subject-matter of IHe physical sciences In recent ' 
years, much light has been thrown upon the methodological 
problem m question by the labours of Avenanus and his 
followers, from whom the substance of our account will be 
largely drawn What Avenanus has for the first time made 
perfectly clear is, that the psychological interpretation of our 
ovm experience is throughout bas^ upon reading into that 
expenence a theory ongmally devised to meet a difficulty 
sug^^ted by the existence of our fellow-men 

We have already seen, in dealing with the subjectivisps 
fallacy, what this difficulty is So long as I am concerned 
only with the analysis ^_my own ^penence, there is nothing 
to suggest the distinction betweerfa physical and a psychical 
aspect of existence. All that I require, or rather all that I 
should require had I any interest in analysing my own 
experience independent of the need for intercommunication, 

IS the simpler and more pnmitive distinction between myself 
as one thing in the world and the other things which form 
my environment But the case is altered when I com^ after 
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the creation of the concept of a physical order, to analyse the 
experience of my fellow-men My fellow-men, on the one 
hand, belong to the physical order, and, as belonging to it, are 
known to me as objects cognisable through my senses On 
the other hand, it is necessary for all the purposes of practical 
intercourse to credit them with the same kind of sentience 
a^ feeling which I directly know in myself This sentience 
and feeling are, of course, inaccessible to the perception of 
my own senses , 1 can see'my fellow’s eye and can hear his 
voice, but I cannot see that he sees or hear that he hears. 
My fellow thus comes to be thought of as having a double 
existence , besides that aspect of him in which he is simply 
one among other things perceived, or in principle perceptible, 
by my senses, he has another aspect, not directly perceptible 
but nece^arily presupposed in all social relation with him 
On the side of his body he belongs entirely to the physical 
order; but there is, associated with this bodily existence, 
another side to him which 1 call his psychical aspect. Now, 
bow must this “psychical aspect” be supposed to be con- 
stituted when once it has come to be thus artificially separated 
in thought from the physical side of my fellow's existence? 
It is here that the theory of “introjection,” as worked out by 
Avenanus, comes to our aid 

When I perceive any object directly, without sophisticat- 
ing mj'seif by devising psychological hypotheses about the 
process, what I am aware of is, on the one side^ the thing as 
a constituent of my environment, and, on the other, a variety 
of movements or impulses to movement in myself, marked 
by a peculiar tone of satisfied or dissatisfied feeling, and 
determined by the relation in which the thing in question 
stands to my various interests But when I come to explain 
to myself what is meant by my fellow-man’s assertion that he 
also perceives the same object, a difficulty seems to arise 
which renders this simple analysis inadequate. The perceived 
object, the sun for example, appears to belong to try world 
of sensible things, for I too see the sun Not so my fellow - 
man’s perception of it ; as I cannot " sec him seeing the sun,” 
so to say, I find it hard to understand how the sun, which is 
a thing in my sensible world, can be an object for his percep- 
tion, which is not in my sensible world Hence i draw the 
inference that w hile I sec the actual sur,, the content of mj 
fellow’s perception is an image or idea of the sun (cf p Si) 

By the extension of tins process of inference I come to 
think of the non-physical asp^ of my fellow's existence .vs 
consisting, as a whole, of a vast complex of successive ide-vs 
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'or imagM, attended wth their characteristic tone of satisfied 
> and dissatisfied feeling, as this series’ of "mental states "or 
"ideas’’!^ now to be represented as "in some way related 
to the sensible physical realify I call my fellow’s body, I 
imagine it as going on "\vithm" his skin somewhere, and 
thus arrive at the conception of my fellow as a^dualistic com- 
pound pf a physical factor, perceptible by my senses, his body, 
and a non-physical factor, composed of a stream of “mental 
images,” and imperceptible to sense, his mind One further 
step remains to be taken and the work of “ introjection ” is 
complete. That step is the artificial re-interpretation.of my 
own experience in terms of^the distinction I have been led to 
establish for the case of my fellow. I come to think of my 
own consdous life in terms of the distinction behveen tedy 
and mind, and to analyse what as originally experienced was 
the direct reaction of a unit^ self upon the things which 
formed its environment into a'succession of "mental states” 
or “images" going on "within” a body, their felatidh to 
I which will yet form a prominent scientific problem 

Now, it IS only when this process of "introjection” has 
reached its final issue, and the actual life of sentient purposive 
intercourse with the other actual things of our environment 
has been replaced in thought by the conception of a mental 
succession of “images” or "contents of consciousness," taken 
to “refer” to “things” which are themselves "outside con- 
sciousness,” while the felt unity of experience has given way 
to the radical sundering of human existence into a physical 
and a psychical aspect, that we have reached the point of 
view from which psychological science takes its departure. 
Only when the actualities of experience have been artificially 
transformed into "mental states" or "images” of actualities 
by the hypothesis of " introjection," and thus definitely con- 
stituted into a non-physical order, have we the materials for 
the construction of a special science of the “psychical side" 
of our nature. Psychology, in fact, presupposes “psychical 
states ” as the material of its studies, and “ psychical states " 
are not data of immediate experience but. symbols derived 
from and substituted for., the actual data of experience by an 
elaborately artificial method of transformation Hence' we 
< ‘should be committing a grave fallacy in Logic if we were to 
argue that since subjects of experience are tije sole real things, 
the hjpotheses of Psychology must be the final metaphysical 
truth about the world 

When we attempt to criticise the logical validity of the 
process of “ introjection,” and the scientific constructions of a 
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I’sycholoj*)' built U[j oil an introjcctinnist foundation, ue 
cafinot fail to ob^cn'c certain apparent gross breaches of logic 
« hich affect iL In the first place, the fundamental assumption 
that mj' fellow's "mental life” is composed of “images” of 
the actual things of my own experience, is clearly at variance 
with the principle previously implied in the construction, for 
purposes of co-operation, of the physical order as composed 
of tilings tquaUi accessible to the perception of a plurality of 
indiriduals This discrepanej* is once more done away with, 
when the process of introjcction has been completed, by the 
reduction of my own mental life to a succession of images or 
states of consciousness, but only at the cost of forgetting that 
the original motive to " introjection " was a supposed disparity 
between my own and 'my fellow's relation to the physical 
things of my environment 

lienee It is not strange that Avcnarius should apparently 
hold the whole intro;cctiomst transformation of the "naively 
realistic" standpoint to be essentially fallacious, and should 
close his discussion of the subject with the proposition that 
all attempts to vary the " natural view of the world ” lead to 
superfluities or contradictions ‘ It docs not, however, seem 
necessary to follow him m this unfavourable judgment In- 
deed, if we reflect that such a thorough-going rejection of all 
the results of introjection must involve as a consequence the 
repudiation of the whole science of P^chology, a science 
which may fairly be said to be at present about as fully 
justified by its successful growth as most of the physical 
sciences, we shall probably be inclined to hold that a process 
so fiuitful in results must have its logical justification, however 
artificial the assumptions upon which it rests 

§ 4. What, then, is the logical justification for that elabo- 
rate transformation of experience which is necessary to bnng 
it into the form presupposed by psychological science? In 
principle the question is not hard to answer The “ideas,” 

“ mental states," and so forth, of Psychology are, as we have 
seen, symbols which we substitute for certain concrete actu- 
alities, and, like all symbols,* they only partially correspond 
to the material they symbolise But, like other symbols, titey 

* Sec Avcnuitts, Dtr Hfemthhehe WettUgrtfft y 115 ad Jin 

■ Or lalher, hire all symbols which arc aol identical with the things they re- 
present -In the latter case, as when, tz, lor any purpose 1 count the numbm of 
the n itnral number senes themselv^ be^nning with r, there may appear to be 
eompkte correspondence But the usefulness of the process depends on the fact 
that the 1 which 1 count and the I by which 1 count it are at least numeruallji 
distinct — how mudh more distincticm this implies I do not stay to discuss here — and 
hence, I take it, it is by an abuse of language that the process is called *' re 
presentabon of a tiling by itself ” 
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are admissible as substitutes for the things symbolised on two 
conditions ' (l) that the individual symbol corresponds to that 
which it symbolises according to a definite and unambiguous 
schema and (2) that the substitution of the symbol for the 
thing’ symbolised is required in order to make the latter 
amenable to such manipulation as is necessary for thesolution 
of some particular class of problem Now, there can be no 
doubt that the first of these conditions is fulfilled by the 
translation of our actual experience into the introjectionist 
symbols of Psychology. For in the external or “phjisical” 
events which correspond to a “mental state,” I possess an 
unambiguous means of recognising the actual experience for 
which &e mental state in question stands in the symbolism 
of Psychology. If the vanous physical “conditions” and 
forms of “expression” of the mental state are indicated with 
sufficient fulness and accuracy, they enable me to identi^'tbe 
corresponding actual experience when it occurs in my own life, 
or even to produce it experimentally for the express puipose of 
interpreting the PsychologisPs symbolism The only question, 
then, that can reasonably be raised as to the legitimacy of 
psychological symbolism, is the question whether such a bans' 
formation of the actualities of immediate experience is de- 
manded for the attainment of some specific purpose orinterest 
It seems, I think, that the transformation is really re- 
quired for more purposes than one. In the first place, one 
obvious use of psychological _ hypotheses is that, like the 
hypotheses of physical science, they assist us to calculate .tte 
course of events, in so far as it is independent of purposive 
interference of our own, and thus to fbrm.prudenti^ rules for 
our own guidance in so interfering This seems to be fte 
principal use of those parts of Psychology which deal with 
the more mechanical aspects of mental hfe, tg, the laws of 
the formation of fixed habits and associations by repetition, 
the gradual passing of voluntary into involuntary attention, 
and so forth We are interested in studying the laws_ of 
habit and association, just as we are in formulating mechanical 
laws of physical nature, because we require to guide ourselves 
by such knowledge whenever we directly and intentionally 
interfere in the life of our fellows for educational, punitive, 
or general social purposes Unless we can forecast the way 
'in which our fellow will continue to act, so far as his 
behaviour is not modified by fresh puiposive initiative, ire 
sh dl be helpless to decide how we must intervene in his 
life to produce a given desired effect Similarly, the direct 
moulding of our own future in a desired direction would be 
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impossible apart from such knowledge of what that future is 
likely to be without intentional direction 

It may be said, of course, with justice, that, so far as 
Psychology presents us with such^ routine uniformities of 
succession, it is a mere supplementary device for making 
good the defects in our anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge. If our physiological science were only sufficiently 
extensive and minute, we might reasonably expect to be 
able to describe the whole course of human action, so far as 
it is amenable to mechanical law, and exhibits routme uni- 
formity in purely physiological terms. Instead of talking 
about the “association” of "ideas” or the production of a 
“habit” by repetition, we should then, for instance, be able to 
describe in physiological terminology the changes effected in 
a cerebral tract by the simultaneous excitement of two nervous 
centres, and to write the complete histoiy of the process by 
which a permanent "conduction-path” arises from the re- 
iteration of the excitement Such a definite substitution of 
physiological for psychological hypotheses is pretty evidently 
thelgoal which the modem “experimental Psychology" has 
set before Itself, and which it is constantly trying to per- 
suade Itself it has reached, in respect of some parts at least 
of its subject 

Nor does there seem any reason to doubt that, since the 
physiological countemart of a routine uniformity of mental 
sequence must itself clearly be a routine uniformify,_ all 
psychological laws of uniform mechanical sequence might 
be ffitimately replaced by their physiological equivalents, if 
only our knowl^ge of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system were sufficiently advanced. Hence Professor 
Munsterberg is perfectly self-consistent in arguing from^ the 
'premi^K that the sole function of psychologic^ science is to 
provide us with mechanical uniformities of sequence by the 
aid whereof to calculate the future behaviour of our fellows, 
in so far as it is not modified by fresh purposive initiative, to 
the conclusion that the whole of .Psychology is a temporaiy 
stop-gap by which we eke out our defective Physiology, but 
which must sooner or later cease to be of use, and therefore 
cease to exist as Physiology advances * 

It would, of course, remain true, even if we were to accept 
this view of the case without reservation, that Psychology 
IS, in the present state of our knowledge, .an. indispensable 
adjunct to Physiology For, while our knowledge of the 
physiology of the nervous system is at present too frag- 
* See Grttndtfi^ der Psyehclo^u^ rol s. chip ii, pp 4i5~436 
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mentary and vague to be of much practical use in enabling 
us to forecast even the simplest sequences in the behardour 
of our fellows, Psychology is, temporarily at least, m many 
respects in a more advanced condition. Thus, if it were 
necessary, before we could infer the probable effects of 
exposure to a particular stimulus on a man's behaviour, 
to frame a workable h}rpothesis as to the physiological 
occurrences in the nervous system between the first recep- 
tion of the stimulus and the issuing of the ultimate bodily 
reaction, we should still be waiting helplessly for the 
means of framing the simplest general judgments as to the 
probable effects of our acbons on our social circle. This is 
'because the nervous changes intervening between the le- 
]ception of the stimulus and the reaction can only be rendered 
'accessible to observation by devices which postulate for tHai 
'invention an extremely advanced condition of physical science 
in general and of Physiology in particular. There is no _ 
direct method of translating the actual processes which we 
experience into an unambiguous physiological symbolism, or, 
viu vers4, of tesbng a physiological hypothesis by retrans- 
lating It into facts of direct living experience On the other 
hand, when we have given the assumed conditions of the 
occurrence of the stimulus, it is comparatively easy to obswe 
what follows on them in actual life, and to translate it into 
the introjectionist Psychology, or, vice versA, to test a theory 
couched in terms of that Psychology by comparison with the 
actualities of expenence. 

For this reason psychological hypotheses are, in the 
present state of knowledge, an indispensable mediating link 
between actual experience and physiological theory, and if 
ever they should come to be finally superseded by purely 
physiologiral descriptions of human conduct, we may be 
sure that the tnumphant physiological theones will them- 
selves first have been won by the process of establishing 
psychological formulz and then seeking their physiological 
analogues This is illustrated in the actual history of con- 
temporary science by the extent to which the cerebral 
physiologists are dependent for their conception of the 
structure of the nervous system on the previous results of 
purely psychological investigation We might present the 
mutual relations of concrete experience, Pqrchology and 
nervous Physiology, m an epigrammatic form, by saying that 
the connecting link behveen the subject of experience and 
the brain of Physiology is the “mind” or “consciousness” of 
Psychology. 
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§ 5 It is, I think, questionable whether such a view as 
Professor Munsterbei^s does full justice to the interests 
which prompt us to the construction of the psychological 
symbolism. On his theory, Psychology, it will be seen, is 
essentially a science of routine or mechanical uniformities 
of sequence, just like the various branches of mechanical 
Physics. According to him, teleology must be ruthlessly 
banished from scientific Psychology In other words, 
though' all the actual processes of direct experience are 
pervaded by teleological unity of interest or purpose, yet 
in substituting our psychological symbols for the actualities 
we must deprive them of every vestige of this teleological 
character. Nor is this demand that Psychology shall trans- 
late experience into a series of non-purposive routine 
sequences an arbitrary one on Professor Munsterberg’s part 
If the sole function of Psychology is to facilitate calculation 
and prediction of the course of events, so far as it is not 
controlled Ty purposive interference. Psychology must, of 
cSurs^ either follow rigidly mechanical lines in its descrip- 
tions, or fail of its object But I would suggest that over 
and above this function of faaiitating calculation and pre- 
diction at present fulfilled by Psychology as locum tenons 
for a perfected Physiology, P^chology has another and an 
entirely distinct function, in which it would be impossible for it 
to be replaced by Physiology or by any other branch of study 
This function is that of affording a set of symbols suitable for 
the description, in abstract general terms, of the teleological 
processes of real life, and thus providing Ethics and History 
and their kindred studies with an appropriate terminology 

It b manifest enough that neither the ethical appreciation 
of human conduct by comparison with an ideal standard, 
nor the historical interpretation of it in the light of the actual 
ends and ideals which pervade it and give it its individuality, 
would be possible unless we could first of all descnbe the 
events with which Ethics and Hbtory are conceived in 
teleological language Apart from the presence throughout 
those events of more or less conscious striving towards an 
ideal end, there would be nothmg in them for the moralist 
to applaud or blame, or for the hbtonan to interpret 
Thus, if Ethics.and History are to have their subject-matter, 
there must be some science which describes the processes of 
human life and conduct in terms of teleological relation to 
an end. Now, to what science can we go for such descrip- 
tions ? From our previous examination of the postulates of 
physical science, it is clear that the requisite matenal cannot 
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be afforded by any branch of physical science which remains 
ngidly consistent with its own postulates The nature of the 
interests m response to which the concept of the physical 
order was constucted, as we saw, required iat the physical 
ord^ should be thought of and descnbed in terms of rigid ^ 
mechanism. Hence no srfence which describes" the processes 
of human hfe in purely physical terminology can indicate 
their purposive or teleological character in its descriptions 
The purposive character of human conduct^ if recognised 
at all in our descriptions, must find its recognition in that 
science which describes the aspect of human experience that 
is in principle excluded from the physical order. In other 
words, It is Pqrchology to which we have to go for such 
. a generai abstract conception of teleological unity as is 
^c^sary for the purposes of the more concrete sciences of 
Ethics and History. 

This function of Psychology is indeed quite familiar to 
the student of the moral and historical sciences. In Ethics, 
as Professor- Sidgwick has observed, the whole .vocabu lary 
used to characterise human conduct, apart from the specially 
ethical predicates of worth, is purely psychological All the 
material which Ethics pronounces “good" or “bad," "nght" 
or "wrong” — ^‘acts,” "feehngs,” "tempers," “desire,” etc, — 
it has taken over bodily from -Psychology. And so, too. 
History would have nothing left to appreciate if a record 
of merely physical movements were substituted for accounts 
of events which imply at every turn the psychological 
categories of “desire,” “purpose,” " intention,” “temptation," 
and the rest Universally, we may say all the teleologies 
categones of human thought on examination prove to be 
either avowedly the prgper^r of Psychology, or, as is the 
case witii the concepte of biologdcS evolutionism, thinly 
r^guised borrowings from it 

If this is so, we seem to be justified in drawing certain 
important inferences, (i) It will follow that of the two 
distinct offices which Psychology, at present fulfils, one 
belongs to it, so to say, in its own right and inalienably, 
while the other is exercised by it temporarily, pending the 
majority of Cerebral Physiology. While, as we have seen, 
those parts of psychological doctrine which are concern^] 
with the more mechanical aspects of conduct may ultimately 
be replaced by Physiology, the parts which deal ivith the 
initiation of fresh purposive adjustments, such as the 
psychology of attention and of feeling, are in principle 
inducible to Physiology, and must 'retain a permanent value 
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so long as mankind continues to be interested in the ethical 
and historical appreciation of human life* 

(2) It will ^so follow that, at present and for long 
enough to come, Psychology is bound, pace Professor 
Munsterberg, to use both mechanical and teleological 
I^poUieses and categories Such a mixture of two different 
^0|?caF standpoints would no doubt be intolerable in a 
science which owed its existence to the need of satisfying 
a single interest of our nature. For the kind of interest 
which is met by mechanical hypotheses is baffled by the 
introduction of teleological modes of thought, and vice versi. 
But, according to our view, the interest to which Psychology 
owes its creation is not single but double: We .have an 
interest in the mechanical forecasting of human action, and 
an 'inf^esf in its ethical and historical interpretation, and 
Fsycliblogy, as at present constituted, has to satisfy both 
these conflicting interests at once. Hence the impossibility 
of confining it either to purely mechanical or to purely teleo- 
logical categories. If, indeed, our Physiology had reached 
the ^oint of ideal completeness, so that every routine uni- 
formity at present expressed in psychological terminology as 
the establishment of an “association" or “habit” could be 
translated into its physiological correlate we should be able 
to dispense altogether mtb psychological hypotheses as 
aids to the calculation of the course of events, and to restore 
logical unity to Psychology by confining it entirely to the 
tasK'df ^bviding Ethics and History with the teleological 
categories they require for the descnption of their subject- 
matter. But such a reform of method would be most premature 
in the present condition of our physiological knowledge,* 

1 Hus is strikingly iQastrated by tbe proadure of Professor MUnstefberg him- 
seU He expels selective interest from bis ps^ological aeeonnt of attention, 
in obedience to tbe pnnaple that teleologicid ideas must be kept out of a 
descriptive saeoce, and then, when confronied with tbe problem wbst it is that 
does aeade wbac presentaboos shall actually be acteoded to> makes the selection 
a function of the sub cortical motor-centres is the brain, thus reintroducing into 
biology the teleolc^cal categories previously declared inadmissible. See 
Grundt&g^der P^ckolegUtV^A 1. chap 15 , pp 525-562 1 may once more note, 

for the braefit of the rmer who is interested m methodology, that whereas the 
processes of meclunical saences are essenbally conunuous, the teleological 
processes of finite life as conceived b> ethical and bistoncal science appear, ns 
Wofessor Ro>cehas insisted, to be of ^e nature of Hts<cnttnuotu r e to 
consist of terms bUwem which intermediate links cannot be interrolated Wb; 

I cannot accept whal appears to be Profeswr Ro>ce*s new, that ultimate 
Itself is a discontinuous senes, will perhaps m clear from Chap 3 and the 
following chapters of the present Bool^ Bui see also the Supplementaiy i^o'e 
at the end of the present copter . 

* Psychology is, of course, br from bang the only branch of smoy wn ti., 
in Its present stat^ employs categones of both types. Compare the constant 
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§ 6. There are two points of difficulty which onr dis 
cussion has so far failed to deal with, but must not leave 
entirely unnoticed We have allowed ourselves to assume 
(a) &at description in psychological terms, and (6) that 
description in teleological terms, are possible Both these 
assumptions have been questioned, and it is clear that if the 
first is unsound there can be no science of F^chology at 
all, while, if the second is unsound. Psychology cannot use 
teleological conceptions Hence it is absolutely necessary 
to attempt some justification of our position on botii 
questions. 

As to (a), it has been argued that since only that which 
is accessible on equal terms to the perception of a plurality 
of subjects can be described by one subject to anoffier, and 
since all objects so accessible to the perception of a pluridi^ 
of subjects were included in our construction of the physical 
order, description can only be of physical objecte _ A 
"mental state” must he in principle incapable of description, 
because'it can only be experienced’Ky one subject" “ 

Now,' if Pq^chology claimed to be tiie eitreci description 
of immediate experience, as it is experienced, this contention 
would certainly be fatal to its very existence. But as we 
have seen, Psychology makes ho such claim Its data are 
not the actualities of immediate experience themselves, but 
^mbols derived from tiiose actualities by a certain proc^ 
of transformation. And though what Psychology 
“facts” cannot of course, like physical facts, be duwtly 
exhibited to the sense-perception of a plurality of subjects, 
we have in the physical conditions and concomitants of .a 
“mental state" assignable markd by which we may recognBe 
xiiben it occurs in our Own life, the actual experience of which 
the' psychologist’s "mental state” is the symbol. Thus, 
though I cannot directly produce for inspection a sample 

Tjie made m biologica] erolutionaiv thcones of the teleological ideas of, 
the "strugA for enstenee," the "samval of axfitlal," "sraol jdicltm, 
etc., ideas bodilT ooaveyed from Sociology and P^chology As we have just 
seen, the precisians who object to this mnrture of higher and Ioto categonm 
in Rwchohigy are m the awkward predicament of only being able to eel no 
of It there ^ accentuaung its presence m Physiology and Biology mere 
they go wrong is m eiaggeiatmg the amonnt of logical nmt} attributable to 
any Sidy of inqmnes which happens, m yiitoc of being pursued by fte same 
mml and with the same accessones, to be called by a common name “ 
require only a slight further eaaggeiation to argue that since all branAes ol 
knowledge are alike knowledge, die) most be all either mtdiisivcly mediani^ 
or eaclosively telcolimcal There is no reason m the nature of Uungs wny 
"Psychology” should not at a particular period in the growth of knowleoge 
cover as wide a range of mijuiiies, with as much internal variety of aim an 
method, as, say " Malhemaucs.” 
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of what in P^chology I call “the sensation of red,” I can 
indirectly, by assigning the upper and lower limits of the 
ivave-Iength corresponding to Uie sensation, make every one 
understand what actual experience I am thinking of when 
I use the term. 

(i) The second diflRculty need -not detain us long The 
view that all description must be exclusively mechanical, 
rests upon the assumption that no otlier kind of description 
will answer the purpose for the sake of which we set out 
to describe things. Now, so far as description is undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing practical rules for intervention 
in the course of occurrences, this assumption is perfectly 
justified. If we are to lay down genera] rules for meddling 
in the course of events, we must of course assume that, apart 
from our meddling, it goes on with routine regularity And 
we have already seen that for this very reason the mechanical 
interpretation of Nature is a fundamental postulate of physical 
science, so long as it confines itself strictly to the work oi 
formulating “ laws of Nature,” and does not attempt the task 
of historical appreciation But, as we have also seen, the 
historical appreaation of a senes of events as marked by the 
progressive execution of an tmderlying plan or purpose, is 
only possible when the events themselves have been described 
in essentially teleological terms as processes relative to ends ' 
Hence we have no right to contend that all scientific descrip- 
tions shall be of the mechanical type, unless we are also 
prepared to maintain that the only purpose they subserve is 
that of the formulation of general rules for practice. 

If the historical appreciation of events is a legitimate 
human interest, the description of events in terms of end 
and purpose must also be a legitimate form of description 
Now, in point of fact, even the "physical sciences” them- 
selves. when they come to deal with the facts of organic 
life, largely desert the primary scientific ideal of the forma- 
tion of general laws for the historical ideal of the detection 
of lines of individual development, and if our previous con- 
clusions are correct, it is much more for the latter than for 
the former purpose that we are interested in the construction 
of a science of Psychology What a human being wants 

' And they cannot be $o desenbed without the introduction of psjcholi^cal 
ideas. Thus, in clssst^ing a senes of implements dating different 
periods m the history of civilisation, so as to throw light on the erolution of 
some particulars^ of tool or machine «e have to bule as WT/undamettium 
drvtnerui the adequa^ with the different Tanelies accom^ish the kmd 

of they were denentd to perform, and are thus committed at once to the 
use of the ps) chologicsd concepts of purpose and sattslacOOD. 
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-Psychology for, in the main, is not so much to help him 
^ to forecast the behaviour of other men, as to. assi^ 
understand How the successive stages of individual 

development and that of his “social environmCTt” are, knit 
into 'a^ unity By the 'present of all-pervadmg permanent 
’ interests ''and ends. The contention that psychological 
descnpbon must, on grounds of logical method, be of the 
mechanical type, seems therefore to repose on misconception 
as to the uses of Psychology. 

The preceding discussion may perhaps appear somewhat 
arid and wearisome, but it was indispensable that our sub- 
sequent examination of the metaphysical problems suggested 
by the recognition of the psychical realm of existence should 
be based upon a definite view as to the connection between 
psychological conceptions and the actualities of experience, 
and such a view, in its turn, presupposes a positive tiieoiy of 
tile interests to which psychological construction ministeis 
and the logical procedure by which it is affected The 
general result of our investigation has gone to show 
negatively that Psychology is not a direct transcript .of real 
experience, but an intellectual reconstruction involving^ 
'systematic abstraction from and transformation of expeHenel^ 
and positively that the reconstruction depends fof'iis 
Intimacy upon its serviceableness for the special pur^ses, 
partly of the practical antiapation of events, but pnndpally 
of their historical and ethical appreciation The significance 
of those conclusions will be more apparent in tiie course of 
the two following chapters. 

Consult further} — R. Avenarius, Der MensMiche Welt- 
begrtff, F. H Bradley, “A Defence of Phenomenalism 
in Psychology” (Jiftnei, January 1900), H Munsterb^, 
GrurAzugederPsycltoU)gte,veA i.chap z (The Epistemological 
Basis of Psychology), il (Connection through the Body); 
J. Ward, Art “Psychology” in Encyclopcedta Brttanmca, 
ad ittit ("The Standpoint of Psychology"); Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, vol li lect 16 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER I. 

On the Discontinuity of the Teleoi^gical Series 
OF Ethics and History. 

We have previously seen that every continuous series 
is indefinitely divisible, and that consequently no two terms 
of such a senes are immediately coadjacenb On the other 
hand, any senes which consists of terms which are im- 
mediately coadjacent, and between which intermediate terms 
of the same series cannot be inserted, is not indefinitely 
divisible, and a fortton not continuous. Applying this to 
the case of a series of psychical processes, we can see that 
where the sequence is of a mechanical routine ^e it is 
continuous, 'since it can be indefinitely' divided into smaller 
fragments, each exhibiting the same law of sequence as the 
whole. (Strictly, it ought to be added that the other con- 
dition of continuity is also fulfilled, since, whatever point 
of time thus divides, the sequence falls within the series 
itself) But where you have new teleological adaptation there 
is a manifest solution of this continuity. The new purpose 
emerges at a definite point in the sequence what has ^ne 
^ore up to this point belongs to the working out of a 
diflerent interest or purpose, what comes after to the work- 
ing out of the now freshly emerged interest Each may 
form a continuous process withm itself, but the transition 
from the one to the other is not continuous There is 
where the old purposive series ends and the new one begins, 
a^etiuine case of immediate coadjacency of terms between 
which intermediate members cannot be interposed. 

In another connection, it would, I think, be easy to show 
how this consideration is of itself fatal to the reality of Time. 
My point here is simply to maintain that the facts just referred 
to do not warrant the inference that “ultimate Reality” or 
“ the Absolute " is for itself a discontinuous senes My ob- 
jection to this view IS that the “emergence of new selective 
interest” is itself essentially a feature of the finite expenence 
which, because finite, appears in a temporal form The 
distinction ,between_fte “new” and the “ habitual ” has no 
mining for— a "completed and '’infinite experience, which 
embraces, all..existence .in_aj)CTfectly hannpnipus form' Or, 
to put It in anotiier way, the senal form of ariarigement 
itself has no significance except for an experience which 
has to advance progressively from one stage to another of 
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partial insight and comprehension. This seems as true of 
"logical”! order or ethical order of valuation according to 
mot^ worth as of merely numerical order. Infact^ we said 
in Book II. chap 4, § 10, that the serial arrangement is the 
simplest and most general expression of Sat relational 
mode ~of apprehension whi^ we decided to be at once 
inevitable for finite knowledge and inadequate to eiqiress 
Reahty. It is'on this ground that I feel obliged, as I under- 
stand the problem at present, to hold that ultimate Reality 
i_is ndtber a continuous nor a discontinuous 'senes, ~ for the 
freason that it is not for itself a series at all 



CHAPTER 11 


“ THE PROBLEM -OF SOUL AND BODY 

S I The problem of psychophysical connecbon has to do mth Uie cone 
labon of saentific aostractions, not of given facts of experience § 2 Tlie 
** consciousness ** of P^cbology is tbns not the ame thing as the £nite 
individual subject of expenence, and Reah^ must not be said to consist 
of ** minds** in the p^ehol^vt's sense Again, we must not assume a 
pnort that there can be only cnt working hypothesis of psycbophj'sica] 
connection S 3 The possible hypotheses may be reduced to three, 
Epiphenoraei^ism, Fanndism, and Interacbon g 4. Epxphenor»enalwn 
IS f^tiraate as a raethodofogic^ pnnapfe m Phraofogy , if is 'untenable 
^ajiasu for Psychol^.beeausejt implies the.ieaucbon. of ^chical &cts 
mechanical law § 5 ^arttll^m The arguments for Parallelism as 
neeessanhr valid to Fn^ophynes because of its congrui^ vnth the pos* 
tuUtes ot mechanical Physics, are fallacious We cannot assume that 
Fqpchology must necessarily conform to these postnJates. § 6 As a working 
hypothesis FanUelism is available for many purpose^ Iwt breaks doira 
when we a ttempt to apply it to the.case_of the mitiabon nf fresh purposiye. 
reacbonsi A jncduutucal. seri^^nnot ~nltmiaTel y ,be " 

“ paraUe l ” 'l 7 are thus thrown back on the hypothesis oVlniaaettpn 
as tEe^bnly one which affords a oonsistent scheme for the cor^abon of 
Fbysiol^ and P^chology We have, however, to remember that what 
the hypothesis correlates is saentific ^mbols, not actual facts The actu^ity 
represented by bolhsets of symbols is tbe same tbiog, thou gh the psycho* 
logical symbolism affords a wider and more adequate repiesentation of it 
than the physiolt^cal 

§ I. Few questions have more constantly attracted the 
attention of philosophers, especially perhaps of those philo* 
sophers who have lived since the establishment of Chnshanity 
as the religion of the Western world, than that of the rela- 
tion between the soul or mind and the body; and perhaps 
no question has given rise 'to graver misconceptions for 
want of a correct insight into the true^ logical character of 
the problem under discussion. Both in the half-scientific 
speculations of ordinary persons and in the more systematic 
theories of metaphysiaans and psychologists, the subject Is 
constantly approached under the totally erroneous precon- 
ception that the dualistic separation of human life into a 
bodily and a mental part or aspect is a datum of immediate 
experience which we can directly verify in oursdves, and 
that the task of philosophy is by ingenious but unverifiable 
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hjrpothesis to transcend this chasm between given realities. 
From the standpoint of our previous chapter we can easily 
see that such' a view fundamentally misrepresents the real 
philosophical problem 

So long as we are concerned with human existence as 
we directly find it in our immediate experience or assume 
it in our practical social relations with our fellows, no question 
of the relation behveen body and mind can arise because 
neither term of the relation is as yet before us. For my 
own immediate experience I am neither a body nor a soul, 
nor yet a composite of the two, but simply an individual 
subject of experiences in direct intercommunion with other 
individuals Under the influence of conscious or unconscious 
dualistic prepossessions, we often speak as if it were a directly 
experienced fact that I can communicate with my feilow- 
subjects only indirectly through the medium of an alien 
“ material ” body, and we sometimes contrast this supposrf 
restriction with an imagined higher state of existence in 
which “disembodied spints” may conceivably have direct 
intercourse with each other. But the truth is, that thisdir^ 
intercourse and influence of one intelligent and purposive 
individual on another is no privilege reservwi for our enjoy- 
ment in “a better world than this", it is, as we can see if 
we will only forget our dualistic prepossessions, the very 
truth about our actual life. In actual life, before we have 
contaminated qur direct enjoyment of it with psycholo^^ca] 
prejudices, we know nothing of the inteiposition of an inert 
“ material ” organisation between ourselves and the members 
of our social environment. The severance of the original 
unity of experience into a physical and -.a psychiod aspect 
is entirely a product of our own abstractfon-maldng intellect 
“Body" and “soul" are not given actualities of experi- 
ence, but artificial mental constructions of our own derived 
fiom the actual “facts” of life by the elaborate processes 
which we have just been studying 

As we have seen in constructing our concept of a 
mechanical physical order, we abstract certain eluents of 
our direct experience from the whole, and consider them 
under the name of our “bodies ” as if they had a ^arate 
existence , we then, by the aid of the hypothesis of “ introjec- 
tion,” represent those elements of direct self-experience which 
were omitted from the phyacal order as forming by them- 
selves a second disbnct whole or system called the “soul 
When we have reached this point, we are, of course, com- 
pelled to raise the question how these two systems, the 
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bodily and the mental, must be supposed to be connected. 
But the important fact to remember is that the two systems 
are not facts of experience, but products of abstraction 
Our task in discussing their relation is not to transcend a 
given dualism, but to get nd of one which we have manu- 
factured for ourselves by the manipulation of experience in 
the interests of certain special scientiiic problems. Hence, as 
Munsterberg well puts it, we have not to find the connection 
which subsists, as an actual fact, between body and soul, 
but to invent a connection in keeping with the general 
scheme of our artificial physical and psychological hypotheses ^ 
§ 2 As far as the interests of Metaphysics are concerned, 
this recognition that the problem of soul and body has to 
do solely with highly artifiaal products of scientific abstrac- 
tion, and not widi anything which can be called a “ pven ” 
actuality, is the one principle of supreme importance which 
emerges from the discussion of the subject Two veiy signi- 
ficant inferences may at once be drawn from it (i) We clearly 
must not call the finite subjects of experience, of whom we 
saw reason to hold that ultimate Reality is exclusively 
constituted, " minds ” or “ souls” in the psychologist’s sense.* 
To call them so would inevitably to imply that exclusion 
from the physical order of “ bodies ” apart from which the 
psychological concept of the “soul” or "mind” has no 
significance Or, in other words, it would identify them 

> Compare the following stnking passage from Ayenanu, Mtnsckluht 
WeUbfgrtffi p. 75 1 **Let an udiYidtuil If denote a defimte whole of *per 
ceiTed things' {tnink, arms and hands, legs and fee^ speech, morements, 
etc.) and of * presented thoughts' as I, . then when says */ hare a 
brain,* this means that a brain beloi^ as part to the whole of perceiTed things 
and presented Uiooghts denoted as T And when M says * I nave tbon^ts,* 
means that the thoughts themselves belong as a part to the whole of per- 
ceived things and presented thoughts denoted as / Bat tboDgb tboroagb analysis 
of the denotation of / thus lea^ to the result dial we have a bram and thon^t, it 
never lends to the result that the bratn has the thoughts. The thought is, no 
doubt, a thought of *my Ego,' but not a thought of *my bram' any more 
than my brain IS the bmm of * my thought,' Is the brain is no habitation, sea^ 
generator, instrument or organ, no support or substratum of thought Thought 
u no mdweller or commander, no other half or sid^ and also no product 
indeed not even a physiologic&l ^notion or so modi as a slate of the 6 ram ” 

■ As elsewhere m this work, 1 am usmg the terms “ mind ” and ** soul ” os 
vutually interdiangeable names for the object studied by the p^cbologist. So 
&r as there is any definite distinction of meaning between the terms as carrdtly 
used by English wnters, " soul ” seems to cany with it more of the implication 
of Butetanuah^ and relative independence than '*mmd ” It might not be 
amiss to adopt the term " soul " as a name for the fimte sul^ect of experience 
as he IS for himself m actual social life, and to confine the name '* mind ''to 
the construction which symbolises this sol^ect for p^diological purposes. But 
the popular antithesis between soul and body is perhaps too strongly rootrf to 
admit of (hif suggestion In earlier passages, tg , Book H chap, n, § 6, 1 have 
used the term spint" m the sense here suggested for **soaL'' 
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not with what they are for their own direct experience, but 
with what they become for one another’s theoretical reflecbon 
under the influence of “introjection” As we have seen, 
it is legitimate and necessary for special scientiflc purposes 
to treat ourselves and other individuals as tf we were such 
series of “ mental states,” but it is never I^'tlmate to foiget 
that, when we do this, we arc substituting a highly unreal 
symbolism for directly experienced facts. 

One consequence of confusing the embolism with the 
fact may be noted in passing: when we have substituted 
the series of mental states for the felt unity of actual con- 
scious life, we go on to ask ourselves how the fact and its 
symbol — the s}rmbolic nature of which we have forgotten- 
are related. And thus arise all the unanswerable^ because 
fundamentally unmeaning, questions as to the way in wWch 
the “self ” or amis we succession of “states" Failing 

to see that the succession of states Is simply the unitary 
subject itself, as it appears from the point of view of the 
“ introjection ” h3qiothesis, we then find ourselves confronted 
by the alternatives of foisting upon our Psychology the 
useless and unthinkable fiction of adiangeless “substratum” 
of mental states — ^the soul-substance of the pre-Kantian 
psychologists — or resolving real life into a succession of 
discontinuous “ mental images,” With the recognition that 
Psydiology never deals directly with experienced reality, 
but always with the hypothetical products of an abstrac- 
tion which is only justified by its usefuln^ for the 
special purposes of the psychologist, all these difiiculties 
disappear, . . , . 

(2) Another important consequence of our pnnaple is 
that we cannot dogmatically assert that there can be only 
aas 1 ^'tiraate theory of the "connection behveen mind and 
body." If “ mind " and “body” were really given as distinct 
but connected in direct experience^ it might wdl be that 
there could only be one account of ftmr connection motct- 
ing to experienced fact. But since the separation is itself 
of our own intellectual raanufacturci as we are dealing 
throughout with artificial creations of our own abstraction, 
any theory of thdr connection which is desirable for the 
solution of a special problem or class of problems will be 
Intimate for that f articular class of problems Thus the 
physiologist may legitimately, if it answers his special pur- 
poses, adopt a working hypothesis which tiie psychologist 
may find untenable, and again different types of psy^o- 
iogical problem may legitimately assume different working 
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hypotheses.^ I shall aim at showing in the immediately 
following paragraphs that there is one typical psycho- 
physical hypothesis which, on the whole, lends itself better 
than its rivals to the general purposes of both Physiology 
and Psychology, but we shall see, as we proceed, that the 
hypotheses we reject are also legitimate for the solution of im- 
portant special problems In fact,our chief interest,as students 
of Metaphysics, in the further discussion of psychophysical 
connection will be to point out the fallaciousness of the meta- 
physical arguments which are commonly used to establish 
some one hypothesis as necessarily and exclusively true. 

§ 3 Turning now to consider the chief types of hypothesis 
which have been, or are at present, actually put forward by 
metaphysicians and psychologists, we may perhaps group 
them under the five main hea^ of (1) Pre-established Har- 
mony, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Epiphenomenalism, (4)Ptycho- 
physicsi Parallelism, (5) Interaction For our purpose in the 
present chapter the number of alternatives may be further 
reduced by the omission of the first two Neither the Pre- 
established Harmony of Leibnitz nor the Occasionalism 
advocated by Geulincx and Malebranche, and in a one-sided 
form by Berkeley, is likely to find much support from the 
philosophy of the present day. Both doctrines ar^ moreover, 
— ^that of Ldbnitz avowedly and that of the Occasionalists by 
implication, — much more than special psychophysical hypo- 
theses They are in principle attempts to get rid of all 
transeunt causahty, and have been discussed in their general 
bearings in our i^apter on the Causal Postulate, where we 
satisfied ouisdves that any science which recognises, as 
Psychology has to do, the existence of finite things must 
also admit the principle of transeunt causality, at any rate as 
a working hypothesis. 

Each of &e three remaining types of view has its sup- 
porters among contemporaiy students of science and philo- 
sophy. The epiphenomenrJist theoiy is largely adopted by 
1 So, in dealing with astronomical problems, we are free to adopt either the 
Copermcan or the Ptolemaic scheme, whichever happens to he the more 
cmtmtmt for onr special purpose The superior truth of the Copermcan 
NStem seems to mean no more than that the range of its ntihty is the wider of 
the two 1 may observe that 1 do not here employ the term *'utlli^ *’ in the 
narrowly practical sense of those philosophers who, e g , condemn all speculation 
about the '* Absolute” on the grormu of loutdl^ Whatever satisfies at^ 
human aspiration is for me, so for, **o5eful ” It follows that there is. For me, 
no such tning as the ''useless knowledge” which "Pragmatism” denounces. 
Thus, if a man’s peime of mind depends upon speculation about the " Absolute ” 
— on the habits of angels, or any other topic you hke (and this is a matter 
in which every man must in the end deade for himself)— Pragmatism would 
appear to be false to its own pnnciple m forbidding him to speculate. 
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the workers in the physical sciences, and though not much 
countenanced by psychologists and mefaphysiaans, has the 
explicit support of Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, while some 
versions of the parallelist doctrine, notably that of Munster- 
berg, approach it veiy closely. The parallelist hypothesis 
IS perhaps at present the most popular among the psycho- 
logical specialists, and is represented by writers of such 
eminence as Wundt, MunsterbCrg, Ebbinghaus, Hoffding, 
and Stout Finally, Interaction has powerful champions in 
Bradley, Ward, and James , to say nothing of its adoption by 
so sound a physiologist as Mr. McDougall Both the latter 
dMtnnes, again, have historical connections with the great 
philosophical systems of the past, ParaJlelism with that of 
opinoza, and Interaction with those, to mention no other 
names, of Descartes and Locke. In the philosophy of the 
ancient world the psychophysical issue can hardly be said to 
appear in a well-dehned form, but we may perhaps state that 
s psycholopcaj doctnne is decidedly one of Interaction, 
while the viewof Anstotle, though too complex to admit of 
veiy precise formulation, inclines rather towards Parallelism. 

S 4- Eptpjicnomenabm. Of the three hypotheses which 
r^ain for discussion, fte theory of Epiphenomenalism has 
the I^t to rraommend iti and is open to &e most senous 
objeebona According to this view, all causal- connections 
^exclusively be^een physical states Bodily changes suc- 
ceM one another in_ accord with uniform laws of sequence, 
which rt “ the province of the physiologist to discover, and 
every bodily chan^ is completely determined by bodily 
antecedents Certain bodily conditions are further attended 
by coiresponding "states of consciousness” but those states 
stand in no causal connection with subsequent bodily states, 
nor yet with one another. They are thus consequences or 
effects, but are never causes. The whole series of physical ' 
changes, from birth to death, which makes up the histoiy of 
the human body, goes on precisely as it would if "conscious- 
ness " were entirely absent This is what is meant by the 
assertion that all mental states are qi^iphenomena, superfluous 
accessories, which arise in the course of the connected series 
of bodily change, but are entirely without any determining 
influence upon it The doctrine may be diagrammatically 


represented thus 


' 

h-^ 

c—y 


where the itahe letters symbolise 
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phj’sical and the Greek letters psychical states, the vertical 
lines indicating the course of caus^ sequence. 

If a psychophysical hypothesis were ever directly applic- 
able to the actuMities of experience, we mighty of course, 
dismiss Epiphenomenalism at once as inherently absurd 
For nothing is more certain than that in the actual life of 
direct experience our knowledge and our interests do' deter- 
mine the course of our actions That what we beiieve and 
desire does make all the diflerence in the world to the way 
in which we behave, is one of those elementary verities out 
of which no scientific hypothesis can claim to reason us 
Hence, when the defenders of the theory attempt to draw 
practical moral and juristic consequences from their doctnnes, 
we are within our rights in simply declining to concern our- 
selves with so absurd a travesty of the simplest facts of 
experience. So long, however, as the hypothesis is put 
fonvard simply as a working hypothesis for the correlation 
of our physiological and psychological theories, the case b 
different Its validity as a psychophysical theory must be 
estimated solely by the degree In which it renders this 
systematic correlation feasible, and is not necessarily impaired 
by the manifest absurdities which result from mistaking the 
doctrine for a description of actual life. 

Now, if we look at the hypothesis from this point of view, 
we can at once see that tt is really legitimate^ for some 
purposes For the purpose of physiological science it is 
obviously to our interest that we should be able to deduce 
the later from the earlier stages of a physiological process 
We have thus an interest in treating physiological^ dianges, 
if we can, as unconditioned by any but physiological ant^ 
cedents And every actual success in establishing a uni- 
formity or “ law " of Cerebral Physiolo^ is proof that the 
assumption that, for the process in question, the only deter- 
mining conditions which count are physiological, is equivalent 
to tile truth. The physiolo^t, tiien, is clearly justified in 
■treating the psychical series as epiphenomenal, if he^ me^s 
no more by this than that he intends to deal, as a physiologist, 
only vrith processes which can be successfully resolved into 
uniform sequences on the assumption that they involve^ only 
physiological terms Though whether any processes in the 
nervous system can be successfully treated as purely physio- 
logical sequences, nothing but the physiologist’s actual success 
in obtaining results from his initial postulate can decide ^ 

If, however, the physiologist should go on, as he sometimes 
does, to make the assertion that not only can some nervous 
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processes be treated tf their psychical accompaniments 
made no difference, but that they really are what fliey would 
be without those accompaniments, or even that all nervous 
process is what it would be without “consciousness,” he com- 
mits a gross logical fallai^. It is a mere blunder in logic to 
argue that because the presence of certain circumstances makes 
no difference to the special result which follows on a given 
antecedent, the result would equally follow in their absence. 
For it might be that in their removal the very antecedents in 
which we are interested would disappear We are not at liber^ 
to infer that, because the course of certain physiological pro- 
cesses can be computed without takingtheir mental correlates 
into account, they could occur apart from those co^ates. 

Even more serious are the consequences which follow 
when it is assumed that all mental processes without, ex- 
ception may be r^arded as epiphenomenal, that all 
human action, if only our Physiology were sufficiently ad- 
vanced, might be brought under laws of purely physiological 
sequence. Such an assumption would lead at once to the 
following dilemma- Eidier our Physiology must remain 
rigidly faithful to the fundamental postulates of mechanical 
science, or not If it is faithful to them, its descriptions of 
human action must rigidly exclude all reference to teleological 
determination by reference to conceived and desired ends 
/.«. we must treat human conduct as if it were fatally deter- 
mined apart from any possible influence of human choice 
and intention, and thus stultify that whole work of historical 
and ethical appreciation whi^ we have already seen to be 
the principle raison ditre of Psychology as a science. We 
must revert, in fact, to a theory of life which is identic^ wito 
the extremest forms of Pagan or Mohammedan fatalism in 
everything except the name it gives to its indudabtk fatum 
Or, if we are not prepared to do this, we must allow Physiology 
Itself to use the psychological categories of desire, selection, 
and choice, and thus covertly admit that human action, after 
all, cannot be described wi&out the introduction of factors 
not included in the physical order. It is no doubt due to 
their realisation of this dilemma that psychologiste are all 
but universally agreed to reject the epiphenomenalist hypi^ 
, thesis, while its popularity with physiologists maybe explain^ 
by observing that physiological uniformities can manifestly 
only be successfully established for those processes which can 
be treated as r/they were only physiologically conditioned 

§5 Parallelism The hypothesis of Parallelism attempB, 
while preserving some of the characteristic features of the 
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cruder wew just described, to avoid its unsatisfactory conse- 
quences Agreemg with Epiphenomenalism in the doctrine 
that physiological changes must be treated as determined 
only by physiological antecedents, Parallelism denies that 
the events of the psychical senes are mere “secondary” 
effects of their physiological correlates. According to ifi the 
series of physical and that of psychical events are strictly 
“ parallel,” but not causally connected. Each event in either 
series has its precise counterpart in the other, but the physical 
events do not cause the psychical events, nor mu vers& 
The successive members of the physical series form a con- 
nected causal sequence, Independent of their psychical con- 
comitants, while these latter, it is generally assumed,* form a 
similar chain of causally connected psyc^cal states Thus 
every nervous change is determinra solely by precedent 
nervous changes, and the corresponding psychical change by 
the corresponding antecedent psychical changes In dia- 
grammatic shape our hypothesis now takes the form 

a u 

u 

I I 
* r 

Usually it is further added that the ultimate metaphysical 
explanation of this parallelism without mutual dependence 
must be found in the (Spinozistic) doctrine of IdenMy,te. the 
doctnne that the physical and psychical series are two different 
" sides ” or " aspects " of a single reality. Some supporters of 
Parallelism Ebbinghaus) conceive this single reality 
as a terttum quid, equally adequately express^ by both 
the series, others Stout) hold that its re^ nature is more 
adequately revealed in the mental than in the physical senes 
The grounds commonly adduced in favour of the 
parallelistic view as the most satisfactory psychophysical 
theoiy, are of two kmds. As a positive argument it is urged 

r The assumption b not alvajis made, bowerer Frofessor Mansterberv, 
who classes himself as a supporter of Parallelism, holds on metaphysical grounds 
that all cans^ connection must be between physical states. Hence he denies 
that pwchical states can be causally connected with one another, except mdrrectly 
through the causal rebtions of their physical correlates. His doctnne b thus 
har^y to be disunguisbed from Epiphenomenabsm, except m teimmology, though 
be avoids the consequence of practical Fatalism by fais insistence upon the purely 
artiiiaal nature of both the physical and the p^cbical senes. (His reason for 
ref^ng to adimt causal relation between psychical states is that causa] connection 
can omy be established between umveirals, whereas every psychical state is 
untrue Does not this argument Imply a confusion between the actual expen* 
ence and its psycbolognsil symbol I] 
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that cerebral anatomy has already to some extent confirmed 
the doctrine of correspondence between definite physical and 
psychical processes by its successlul " localisation ” of speafic 
sensory and motor processes in various cortical "centres,* 
and may reasonably be expected to accomplish further sudi 
“localisations” in the future. Stress is also laid upon the 
formal analogy between the pqrcholpgical laws of retentive- 
ness, association, and habi^ and the pbysiolo^cal theories of 
the formation of “conduction-paths” in the brain. These 
positive contentions do not, however, fake us far. The 
correspondences upon which they rest, so far as they are 
ascertained expenmentally and are not mere deductions from 
the principle of Parallelism itself, would be equally natural 
on a theory of Interaction, or of one-sided dependence of 
either series on the other. The real strength of fte case _fw 
Parallelism rests upon certain negative assumptions which 
are widely believed to exclude the hypothec of can^ 
dependence of either series on the other. These native 
assumptions appear to be in the main three. 

(1) It is said that, while we can without difficult concave 
how the later stages of a continuous physical or psychical 
process can be connected by causal law with its earlier stages, 
we are entirely unable b5 concave how psychical events can 
arise physical antecedents, or fief versa, because of the 
utter disparateness of the physical and the pgrchicaL The 
physical process, it is urg^, is continuous, and so, on the 
other side, is the p^chical, but when we attempt to think of 
a cerebral change conditioning a mental chang^ or vice versi, 
there is a complete solution of continui^ which we cannot 
bridge by any causal formula. 

(2) The doctrine of Conservation of Energy is sometimes 

supposed to be incompatible with the admission of p^chical 
states among the antecedents or consequents _ of physic 
states. It is said that if pqrchical states can influenre the 
course of nervous change, there will be “work” done m tte 
organism without the expenditure of energy, and if the 
total effect of nervous change is not exclusively physi^ 
there will be loss of energy without "work" being done by 
the organism, and in either case the principle of Conservation 
will be contravened. . 

(3) Finally, it is maintaned that it is a fundamental 
postulate of the physical sciences, that every change of <»n- 
figuration iii a material qrstem such as the living oi^nisffl 
is assumed to be, is due to exclusively physical antece^nB, 
and that this postulate must therefore be respected m 
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Psychophysics. These are, so far as I can gather them from 
the works of the psychologists who adopt the parallelist view, 
the principal arguments by which their case is supported. 

It is clear Aat if all — or any— of these contentions are 
valid, it must follow that Parallelism is not only a legitimate 
but the only l^rimate hypothesis for the co-ordmation of 
physical and psychical science. 1 believe, however, that eveiy 
one of them is fallacious, and that for the following reasons : — 
(l) The argument from the inconceivability of causal 
relation between the physical and the psychical is perhaps 
the most eflTective of the alleged ground for denying inter- 
action betiveen the psychical and the physicaL Yet its force 
is not really so great as it might appear. It is not denied 
that we can, in simple cases, assign the conditions under 
which a mental state follows on a physical state we can 
assign the physical conditions of the emergence of a given 
sensation) But, it is argued, we cannot show why those 
conditions (eg, the stimulation of the retina, and indirectly 
of the “ optii^ centres ” in the brain by light of a given wave 
length, should be followed by this particular sensation (eg, 
green, and not some other colour). This means that we cannot 
construct a mathematical equation connecting the character 
of the sensation with that of the stimulus, as we can to 
connect the earlier with the later stages of a purely physical 
process. This is, of course obvious enougb. It is only by 
making complete abstraction from the appearance of new 
qualities in the course of a process, and by treaUng it as a 
purely geometrical and quantitative transformation, that we 
can render it amenable to our equations. 

As we saw in our discussion of Causality, mathematical 
Physics only succeeds in its constructions on the condition 
of excluding all qualitative change, as “ subjective,” from its 
purview But we also saw there that the origination of Ae 
qualitatively new is an essential part of the idea of Causality, 
and that in reducing all change in the ph 3 ?sical world to 
quantitative transformation, ma&ematical Physics really does 
away with the causal concept We are, in fact in precisely 
the same logical position if we speak of physiological changes 
as causing sensation, as when we speak of a quantitative 
change in the proportions of a chemical compound as the ccaise 
of alteration in its qualities. The objection that the psychicm 
effect cannot be connected by an equation with its all^d 
causei, would hold equally in any case of the production of 
the qualitatively new, ije. in every case where we use me 
category of causality at alL And for that very reason it naj 
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no force when urged as an objection to psychophysical 
causality in particular.^ 

(2) The argument from the Conservation of Energy may 
be more briefly dismissed, as its fallacious character has been 
fully recognised by the ablest recent exponents of the par- 
allelistic view, such as Dr. Stout and Professor Munsterberg. 
As Dr. Stout points out, the argument involves a formal 
petitio prtneipti. The pnndpie of Conservation of Energy 
has only been established for what are technically known as 
conservative material ^tems, and no absolute proof has been 
given, or seems likely to be given, that the human organism is 
such a conservative system Further, as has been urged by 
many critics, and notably by Professor Ward, the pnnciple 
of conservation, taken by itself, is simply a law of exchanges. 
It asserts that the quantity of the energy of a conservative , 
system remains constant under all the transformadons 
through which it passes, but, apart from the rest of the 
postulates of mechanical scienc^ it affords no me^ ol 
deciding what transformations of energy shall occur in the 
system, or when they shall occur. Hence there would be no 
breach with the spedal principle of Conservation of Energy 
if we were to assume that psychical conditions can determine 
Ihe moment at which energy in the organism is transformed 
eg; from the kinetic to the potential states without afiecting 
Its quantity. 

(3) It is, however, true that it is inconsistent with the 
postulates of mechanical Physics, taken as a whole, to admit 
the determination of physical sequences by non-physical con- 
ditions. To admit such determination would be to stultify 
the whole procedure of the mechamcal sciences For, as we 
have seen in our Third Book, the primaiy object of mechanical 
science is to reduce the course of events to ngid laws 0/ 
uniform sequence, and thus to facilitate the formulation of 
practical rules for our own interference with it It is there- 
fore a legitimate postulate of mechanical science that — for its 
special object — desire and will shall be exejuded from our 
conception of the conditions which determine events, and 
the whole course of nature treated as rf conditioned, only 
by physical antecedents If there is any department of ex- 
perienced reality which cannot be successfully dealt with 

* Most support™ ol PaiBlIetas, ft msy be ooled, stultify their omi case, so 
br as It rests on this special contention, by admitung the causal deteimmaUoii 
of psychical states by one another, thongb, as pwducal sttles are esM^y 
quditaUve, the rcdnction of eaniaUon to qnantitatiTe idenUfy is wrUenMy m- 
admissible here. Professor Muniterbere u qmte consistent, therefore, in deqyine 
psychical cansahty and rednemg Pamlldism to Epiphenomenalum 
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according to these postulates, then the formulation of rigid 
laws of uniform sequence is, in principle, impossible for that 
department, and it must be excluded from the “ world ” which 
mechanical science investigates 

But the fact that mechanical science can only attain its 
end by treating all physical events as independent of non- 
physical conditions, does not afford the slightest presumption 
that they must be treated in the same way for all purposes 
and by every branch of inquiiy. Whether Psychology, in 
particular, is under the logical necessity of conforming to 
the mechanical postulates, will depend upon our view as to 
whether the object subserved by Psychology is the same as 
that of the mechanical sciences, or different. If our purpose 
in psychological investigation is not identical with the 
purposes of mechanical science, there is no sense in demand- 
ing that we shall hamper our procedure as psychologists by 
adherence to postulates based upon the special nature of the 
interests to which mechanical science has to minister. 

Now, we have already contended that the aims of 
Psychology only partially and teraporanly coincide with 
, those of 3 ie mechanical sciences If we were right in hold- 
ing that the principal object of Psychology is to provide a 
general terminology of which History and Ethics can avail 
uiemselves in their appreciations of life, it follows at once 
that Psychology imperatively needs the recognition of that 
very teleological aspect of human action which is excluded 
on principle, and rightly so for the special purpose of 
mechanical Physics, by the fundamental mechanical 
postulates. Thus the argument that the parallelistic 
hypothesis must be the most suitable for the psychologist, 
bemuse it conforms to the mechanical postulates of sciences 
which deal with experience from a different standpoint and 
in a different interest, loses all its cogency.* 

Now that we have, as I trust, sufHdently disposed of the 
a fnoH arguments for the parallelistic view, we are in a 
position to estimate it, as a psychological hypothesis, purely 
on its merits as evinced by its actual success. But first we 
must point out once more that the whole question is not one 
as to actualities, but purely as to the most satisfactory way 
of bringing two sets of abstractions, originally devised for 
divergent purposes, into touch with one another; and further, 

1 The reader who has followed the aigoment of onr Third Book will sot need 
to be reminded that the world of purely mecbamcal processes is simply an idea] 
construction baaed on postulates which we make for their pracbcal convemence, 
and m no sense a direct transenpt of the world of actual experience. 
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that if the hypothesis were pnt forward as a final meta- 
physical truth about the constitution of the real world, it 
would be manifestly self-contradictoiy. 

In the first place, Parallelism, taken for anything more 
than a convenient working hypothesis, would involve a 
flagrant breach of logic. It is obvious that, as Mr, Bradl^ 
has urged, you cannot infer from the premisses that one 
total stat^ containing both a physic^ and a psychical 
element, causes another complex state of the same kind, the 
conclusion that the physical aspect of the first, by itself, has 
caused the physical, and the p^chical the psychical aspect 
of the second. To get this conclusion you need a “negat- 
ive instance," in which either the physical or the psychical 
state IS found apart from its correlate, but followM by the 
same consequent as before, and Parallelism itself denies the 
possibility of such sin instance. From the premisses that 
a « IS always followed by ^ (3, it attempts to infer, without 
any “ dissection of nature," that a hy itself was the necessary 
and sufficient condition of d,and o: of |3 And this is, of course, 
logically fallacious. Dr. Ward expresses the same point 
difierently when he urges that unvarymg and precise con- . 
comitance without caus^ connection is a logical absurdity. 

That the supporters of the hypothesis themselves are con- 
scious of the difficulty, is shown by thdr unanimous asser- 
tion that the psyctucd and physical series are ultunately 
manifestations of one and the same reality What thty 
do not explain is how, if this is so, the two series can be 
phenomenally so utterly disparate as tp exclude mutual 
influence on one another. The difficulty becomes insuper- 
able when we reflect that on the parallelistic view the 
physical series must be ngidly mechanical, as otherwise _we 
shall have a breach with those mechanical postulates which 
are supposed to require the exclusion of psychical states 
from the determining conditions of physical occurrences 
Thus, if teleology is to be recognised anywhere in our 
scientific constructions, it must be in our conception of the 
psychical senes And on the whole the supporters of 
Parallelism admit this in practice by the free use of teleo- 
logical categones in their Psychology. But it ought by now 
to be clear to us that the nature of the identical reality 
cannot be expressed with equal adequacy in a_ teleolopcal 
senes, and in one which is, by the principles of its construc- 
tion, purely mechanical Here, again, most of the parallelisB 
are r^ly in agreement with us, for they usually in the end 
call themselves “ Idealists,” and assert that the " mental 
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series is a more faithful representation of Reality than the 
physical. But if the two series are not on the same level in 
respect of their nearness to Reality, it is hard to see how there 
can be exact correspondence between them. This is a point 
to which we shall immediately have to return * 

§ 6 When we ask, however, whether Parallelism, apart 
from these questions of ultimate philosophy, is legitimate as 
a working hypothesis in Psychology, the answer must be that, 
in certain departments of psychological investigation, it 
certainly is so. In practice, die doctrine of the parallel but 
independent series amounts, for the most part, to little more 
than a methodological device for the division of labour be- 
tween the physiologist .and the psychologist, the physiologist 
restricting himself to the formulation of such uniformities as 
can be established between nervous processes, considered as 
if independent of external influence^ and the psychologist 
doing the same for their p^chical accompaniments. As a 
principle of methodical proc^ure, therefore, in those parts of 
Psychology which deal with the more passive and, as we 
may say, routine-like aspects of mental life, Parallelism is a 
useful and thereiore a legitimate working hypothesis 

The question by which its claim to 1 » the best hypothesis 
must be decided is, to my mind, that of its applicability to 
the case of the fresh initiation of new purposive adaptations 
to changes in the organism’s environment* For it is just in 
dealing with these cases that Psychology, if it is to fulfil the 
purpose we have ascribed to it must most obviously discard 
mechanical for teleolo^cal categories. Hence it is here, if 
anywhere, that a difficulty of principle must make itself felt 
when we attempt to treat the psychical and the physical 
series as exactly parallel and correspondmg It seems to 
follow necessarily from the conception of physical science as 
based upon the mechanical postulate, that a teleological and 
a mechanical series cannot possibly run “paralld” in all 
their details in the fashion presupposed by the hypothesis 
under consideration. 

If Psychology is to be of any use in suppl)dng Ethics and 
History wdth the subject-matter of their appreciations, it is 

> The *'seatial Mootsm*’ to whidi the doctnne of Tigid Parsllehsm logically 
leads, when forward as more than m working hypothesis, will, one may hope, 
tn Ei^land at leas^ &i] to snmre the exposure of tts ihogieahties m the second 
Tolame of Professor Ward’s Naturxthsm end AgnoUmsm 

* This case mclndes, as will be apparent on a btUe reflection, not only the 
initiauon of new motor reacuoiu upon a sensation or percept, bat also that of 
sensation itself as a croahtatiTely nov^ reaction npon pnysiolc^cal stimulation, 
and thus indudes both the processes m wbidi supporters of interaction have 
always reeogmsed the ceumI mtereormectiOD the pnyacal and the psydncal 
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manifeit tbat it must make the assumption that desire and 
choice are operative in determining the course of human 
action, and thus must — at certain points at least— -explicitly 
employ the cat^ones of teleology. These cathodes, again, 
cannot possibly be translated into the rigidly non-teleological 
symbolism of a physical science, based upon the mechamcal 
postulates, as every science of “general laws” must be. It 
follows that “exact parallelism mutual interference" 

cannot, consistently with the purpose which Psychology sub- 
serves, be employed, even as a working hypothesis through- 
out the whole field of psychological investigation itself When 
the attempt to extend its employment to the whole sphere 
of psychical processes is senously made, it leads inevitably 
to the crude fatalism of the doctrine that there is no sud 
thing as choice or action (free or otherwise) in the unive^ 
In actual practice, the supporters of Parallelism, who reject 
this doctrine when it is explicitly avowed under the name 
of Epiphenomenalism, only succeed in doing so because 
they do not really insist on carrying out the parallelistic 
hypothesis in their Psychology. They commonly make their 
hypothesis prominent, while they are deMing with the com- 
paratively passive and routine-like aspects of mentel lifei 
a^ociation, habituation, etc, but allow themselves to lose 
sight of it as soon as thqr come to treat of such explintly 
teleological concepts as attention and choice Their pro- 
cedure IS also rendered easier for them by the liberal use 
which evolutionary biologists, even while professing with 
their lips fidelity to the mechanical postulates, allow them- 
selves to make of teleological cat^ones which are really 
purely psychological 

It would be an ea^ task, if space permitted, to show in 
detail how the fundamentally different principles underlying 
the construction of the mediamcal and the teleological series 
involve the presence, in the individual members of each series, 
of characters to which nothing corresponds in those of the 
other Thus we might ask, with Dr. Ward, what corteqionds 
in the psychical scheme to the composition of the units of 
the physiological scheme out of their various chemical com- 
ponents, and of these, again, out of more elementary physical 
“prime atoms"?* or, from the opposite side, we might pk; 
what is the cerebral equivalent^ in terms of a rigidly 
mechanical Physiology, of the psychological character of 
“meaning” or “significance"? But the multiplication of 

* It IS with jgreftt pleasure that I note the coinadence of my own new on the 
Impossibihty oficconeiling Fnnlleliam with the recognition of the p^hologicu 
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these problems becomes superfluous if the reader has once 
grasped our principle, that exact correspondence is only 
possible between senes which are either both mechanical or 
both — and both in the same degree — teleological Between 
a genuinely teleological and an honestly mechanical senes 
such correspondence is logically impossible, because of the 
fundamental diflerence between their types of construction 

§ 7. For the reasons just produced, it is, I think, neces- 
sary to hold that the oldest and simplest hypothesis of the 
connection between body and mind, that of Interaction, 
IS after all the most satisfactory. According to this vieiv, 
the two series cannot be thought of as presenting an exact 
correspondence, and must be thought of as causally influen- 
ang each other at'different points, precisely as any two sets 
of physical events do If we adopt it we shall recognise 
in sensation a psychical state which has physical processes 
among its immediate antecedents, and in motor reaction 
similarly a physical process with psychical antecedents It 
IS scarcely to be denied that this conception of body and 
mind, as two things which stand in causal relation, is the 
hypothesis which most naturally presents itself, when once 
we have artificially broken up the unity of immediate ex- 
perience into a physical and a psychical side, and so created 
the problem of psychophysic^ connection So natural is 
i^ that even psycholopsts who accept one of the other 
hypotheses are to be found constantly speaking of voluntary 
movement in terms which, if th^ mean anything, imply 
causal determination of bodily by mental process, while no 
psychologist of any school has ever succeeded in expressing 
the relation of sensation to stimulus in any other phraseology 
than that of Interaction. Probably the hypotiiesis would 
never have been exposed to hostile criticism at all, but for 
the metaphysical objections, already dismissed by us as 
fallacious, founded upon the notion that the mechanical 
postulates with which Interaction conflicts are ascertained 
truths about the actual structure of the reality with which 
we are in touch in immediate experience. 

It is dear that, from the nature of the problem to 

importance of “meaning" with that of Mr (Mbson (essay on “The Problem of 
la PencnalIdealam,o 150 S') Professor Milii 3 terberg*s dedaiation, 
that the consciousness mvesugatM by Pqichology ** luiows nothmg by its Icnow- 
ledge and wills nothing by its wiU," seems to me a confession of the bankruptcy 
of Pamllelism as a ha^ pychological hypothesis. Still more so his elaborate 
and bnlbant demonstration that the “biam" with which my “mind" may be 
regarded as *' parallel " is not the brain as studied and charted by the anatomist, 
r e. not the bram as a physieal object at alL See P^ehslcgu, 1 4l5-i4aS 
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be solved, we cannot be called upon to frorve the actual 
occutrence of psychophysical inteiaction As a worldng 
h3rpothesis for the interrelation of two sets of scientific 
abstractions, the theory is In principle incapable of direct 
establishment by the " appeal to facts " All that is requisite 
for Its justification is to show that it is (a) not in pnnaple 
at vanance with any fundamental axiom of scientific pro- 
cedure, and (^) enables us to co-ordinate our sdentific results 
in the manner most suitable for the uses to which we pro- 
pose to put them Both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
hypothesis of Interaction, if our forgoing arguments are 
sound We have seen the fallacious nature of the objections 
brought against it on a prtort grounds of logical method, 
and have also seen that it is posibvely demanded if we are 
at once to be faithful to the mechanical postulates upon 
which physical science depends for its successes, and to 
recognise in our p^chological constructions that teleological 
character of human action which is all-essential for History 
~and— Ethics. In substance this is the whole case for the 
Interaction hypothesis, and no further accession of strength 
would result from its elaboration in detail. 

It may be added that it is one great recommendation o( 
the hypouesis of Interaction, that it is quite consistent with 
the full recognition of the relative usefulness of the alternative 
theories, though they, as we have seen, are unable to do 
justice to those aspects of fact which can only be expres^ 
in terms of Interaction. Thus the hypothesis of Interaction 
can readily afford to admit that, for certain purposes and up 
to a certain point, it is possible to treat physical or psychical 
processes as if they were determined solely by physical or 
psychical conditions respectively, and even to treat some 
physical processes as if the presence of their p^chical con- 
comitants made no difference at all to their occurrence 
The reason of this is, that whereas a mechanical hypothesis 
can pve no intelligible account of a purposive process at all, 
a teleological hypothesis can quite easily account for the 
apparently mechanical character of some of the processes 
which fall under it As we have seen (Book III. chap 3, 

§ 6), a purposive reaction, once established, approximates 
to mechanical uniformity in the n^Iarily with which it 
continues to be repeated, while the conditions are unchanged, 
and the end of the reaction is therefore still secured by its 
repetition. 

Thus we can readily see that, even if we contented our- 
selves with the attempt to translate into the language of 
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psycholo^^ science the processes which make up the life 
of an individual subject, many of them would appear to be 
going on with routine uniformity. And when we deliberately 
set ourselves to obtain uniformities by taking an average 
result, derived from comparison of a multitude of subjects, 
our results are, of course, alwa}r3 mechanical in appearance, 
because the element of individual purpose and initiative has 
been excluded by ourselves from our data in the vety process 
of taking the average. Hence we can understand how, on 
the hypothesis of Interaction itself, all those mental processes 
which consist in the repetition of an already established type 
of reaction should come to appear mechanical, and thus to, 
suggest that mechanical conception of psychical processes 
which is common to the epiphenomenalist and the parallelist 
view. Interaction, and Interaction alone, is thus a hypothesis 
capable of being applied to the whole field of psychological 
investigation. 

I will conclude this chapter with some considerations on 
the bearing of our result upon the special problems of 
Metaphysics. We have explicitly defended Interaction as 
bdng no statement of actual experienced fact, but a working 
hypothesb for the convenient correlation of two scientific 
constructions, neither of which directly corresponds to the 
actualities of experience. This means, of course, that Inte,r- 
actiqn carinot po^bly bejtiie fina l truth for Metaph ysics. 
It^notultimately be the "fart" that “mindjland,!.' %>dy ” 
are thin^which react-u pon each other, because, .as we have 
seen^ neither ‘‘.mind,^,nor "body” is an actual. datum'.of 
experience; for direct experience and its social .relations, 
the .duality _s.ubsequentiy. created, by^ the construction _of a 
physical order simply has no existence. Nor can it be 
maintained that tlm_ duality, though not .directly-given as a 
cbtum, is a co nceptwhich has to te jMum^ln.o.rder toniake 
experience consisfent vntfi itself, anf is.therefore liie.truth 
For the concept of Interaction manifestly r^oses upon the 
logically prior conception of the physical as a ngidly 
mechanical ^^m. It is because we have first constructed 
the notion of the " body ” on ngidly mechanical lines that we 
have subsequently to devise the concept of “ mind ” or “ soul ” 
as a means of recognising and symbolising in our science the 
non-mechanical character of actual human life. And since we 
have already seen that the mechanical, as such, cannot be real, 
this whole scheme of a mechanical and a non-mechanical 
system in causal relation with one another can only be an 
imperfect substitute for the Reahty it is intended to symbolise 
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In fact, we might have drawn the same conclusion from tiie 
very fact that the psychophysical hypodiesis we have adopted 
is couched in terms of Transeunt Causality, since we have 
already satisfied ourselves that all forms of the causal postulate 
are more or less defective appearance 

The proposition that the psychophysical theoiy of die 
“ connection ” of "body” and "mind” is an artifidal trans- 
formation, due to the needs of empirical science, of the actual 
teleologicd unity of human experience^ is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the statement that mind and body are really one 
and the same thing. In its insistence upon the absence of the 
psychophysical duality from actual experience^ this saying is 
correct enough, but it perhaps fails to express the tru^ vnth 
sufficient precision. For, as it stands, the saying conv^ no 
hint of the very difierent levels on which the two concepts 
stand in respect to the d^ree of truth with which thq^ re- 
produce the purposive teleological character of real human 
experience; It would perhaps be nearer the mark to say 
that, while the physiologist's objedi the “body," and the 
psyAologist's object, the "mind,” are ah'ke conceptaal 
symbols, substituted, from special causes, for the singlesubjecl 
of actual life, and may both be therefore said to " mean” oi 
" stand for" the same thing, their actual content is different 
For what in the langu^ of physiology I call my “body" 
includes only those processes of actual life winch approximate 
to the mechanical ideal sufficiently closely to be capable of 
being successfully treated as merely mechanical, and therefore 
brought under a scheme of general “ laws ” of nature. Where- 
as what, as a psychologist I call my “mind” or "soul," 
though it includes processes of an approxinjatdj^inwhanicai 
type, includes them only as subordinate to tiie initiation of 
fresh individual reactions against environment which can 
only be adequately expressed teleological categories 
Thu% though ** mind ** and ® body ** in a sense mean the same 
actual riling, the one stands for a fuller and clearer view 
of Its true nature than the other. In Dr Stout’s termin- 
ology their tntent may be the sam^ but their content is 
different^ 

Consult JurtJur:—^ Avenarius, Dtr MtnscMicht Welt 
begrtff; B Psychology of tke Moral Self lO, 

F It Bradl^, Appearance and Reality, chap 23 ; Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metapkysic of Experience, vol ii. pp_ 276-403 » 
William James, Principles of Psychology, vol i chaps. 5 

I See bis essajr o& ** Error” a J^cttal Idcaltm* 
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and 6; H. Lotze, Metaphystc, bk in. chaps i and 5 (Eng 
trans., vol ii pp. 163-198, 283-517); H Munsterberg, 
Grundsuge der Psychologu, i chaps ii (pp. 402-^36), 15 
(pp 525-562) , 'G F Stout, Manual of Psychology? Intro- 
duction, chap. 3 , James Waid, and Ag?iosltasm, 

voL ii. lects il and 12 (art “Psychology” in Supplement to 
EncydopaAta Bntannua, p 66 if). 
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THE PLACE OF THE “SELF" IN REALITY 

ii. Hie *'seir* is (i) a teleological eoncept, (2) implies a contiast^ not 
self (where this contrast is absent irom an expenence there is no genntne 
sense of self) ; (3) bat the limits which divide self and not-seU are not fixed 
but fluctuating The not self is not a tnerelj external limit) but 
of discordant elements within the lodividu^) which are extruded from it bjr 
a mental constmctioiL (4) The self is a piodnct of development) and has 
Its beii^ m the time*sene3. (5) The self is never given comidete m a 
moment of actual experience, but is an ideal construction $ probably 
hood imphes some d^ree of development $2. Absolute 

or lofimte Individual, being free from all mtemal discord) f*n have no 
not4el^ and therefore cannot properly be called a fi 3 SbU less can 
it be a person §4. In a of selves we have a more genuinely 

self-determined individual than in Uie single self Henceit would M nearer 
the truth to think of the Absolute as a Soaet^ though no finite whole 
adequately expresses the AtMlute's fiiU nature. We must remember, how- 
ever, (o) that j^bably the individuals m the Absolute axe not all in iireet 
relation, and that m thmVing of it as a Soaety we are not denvmg its 
real individually fi 5 The self is not m its own nature impenshame ; as 
to the pardeolar problem of its continnance after death, no oeosioa can be 
anxved at on grounds of Metaphysics, Neither the negative presumption 
drawn from our inabth^ to understand the conditions of contmuance;, nor 
the lack of empmcal evidence, is conclusive ; on the other hand, there is not 
luffiaent metaphyacal reason for taking immoitahty as certain. 

§ I. We have already, in Book II. chap i, § 5, incidentally 
raised the question whether the whole spirituu system which 
we found ground to regard as the reality of the universe^ can 
properly be spoken of as a “ self." We decided that to apply 
\ such a pred icate to it at least m blea ding, and" might 
■ prepare the w^ for’serious intdlectuaT sophistication. Our 
' discussion of the general character of psychological concqi- 
tions has now made it possible for us to return to the problem 
with reasonable hopes of bung able to treat it mote fully, 
and to arrive at some definite conclusion as to the amount of 
truth embodied by the notion of “ self” 

Fust of all, then, let us attempt to fix the general meamng 
of the concept, and to single out some of its more prominent 
chaiactenstics '' It would clearly require much more spato 
than we can qiate to enumerate all the senses in which tM 
notion of “ self” has been used in Psychology, and the work, 
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when done, wouM not be entirely germane to our meta- 
physical purpose. What I propose to attempt here will be 
simply to consider certain aspects of the concept of “self” 
which are manifestly indispensable for the purpose of ethical 
and historical appreciation, and to ask what their value is for 
the metaphysical interpretation of existence. 

(l) It is manifest, to be^ with, that “ self ’* is a teleolog ical 
concept] The self whose quality is rev ved xn Biogra^y 
an 3 ~Historv. and judged in "Ethics, has for tits exclusive 
material our emotional interests and purposive attitudi^ 
torord s. ffie~w ious jion^turati of ^ jurrounding^, of 
these, and of nothing else, our self is made, '^hd / the self , 
^ain, is one and indivi dual, just in so far as these interests 
and purposes can beTKbught of as forming the expression, 
in the de^l of succession, of a central coherent interest or 
purpose.^) Where this central interest appears not to exist 
sOfidl, we have no logical right to speak of a succession of 
purposive acts as the expression of a single self Thus, 
though it may be necessary for some of the practical purposes 
0/ police administration to take bodily identity as evidence 
of identity of self, we all recognbe that vha t a m ail does ^ 
a state of m ental a henat ion comp lete enough t o abolish 
continuity of purpose, b no t iha tenal jor his bio grapher 
except in sV far as th eToio wledge of it may modify his 
inteieste and purposes on hb return to sanity, And even in 
cases' where we may acquiesce in the necessity for assuming 
responsibility before the taw for " deeds done in the body,” 
conscience acquits us of moral guilt if we honestly feel we 
can say, “ I was not myself when it was done.”* ' Ihe te leo- 
logical character of the unity we Mcribe tojthe self js further 
iriu3trated_by_the. puzzl es shg TO ted by the " alterna te " 

1 “Bodilj identi^ ” itself, of cotiise, might give nse to difficult problems it 
we had space to go into them Here I can merely suggest 'certain points for 
the read^s reflection (x) All idenu^ appears in the end to be teleological 
and therefore psychical 1 belieYe this to be the same human body wbch I nave 
seen before because I believe that the interests expressed m its acboos will be 
continuous, expenence havuig taught me that a certain amount of physical 
resemb^Qce is a rough aiid>ready cntenon of p^chical continuiQ^ (2) As to 
the ethical problem of responsibility referred to m the text, it is obviousty 
entirely one of less and more Our moral verdicts upon our own acts and those 
oPbthers are' in practice habitually influenced hr the conviction that there 
are degrees of moral responsibih^ within what the immediate necessUes of 
administration compd ns to treat as absolute. We do cot, e g , tbmk a man 
free from all moral blame for what be does when drunk, or nndesemng of all 
credit for what he performs when ** taken out of himself," t e out of the rut of 
tus habitual interests by exatement, but we certainly do, when not under the 
influence of a theory, regard him as deserving of less blame or credit, as the case 
may be, for hts behaviour than if he had pertormed the acts when he was more 
himself" On all these topics see Mr. Bradl^s article m .d/iraf for July 1902. 
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and “ multiple ” personalities occasionally brought to lig ht in 
Bie studvlo f hypnotism and ot mental patholog y Finally, 
in the fairly numerous cis S~or*‘ conv^ion," where a man, 
as we say, becomes a "new being or parts with his "old 
self,’’ we only recognise him as identical with his past self in 
so far as we succeed in thinking of his "new life” as being 
the expression of aims and interests which were, at least 
implicitly and as "tendencies,” already present though 
concealed, in the "old" 

( 2 ) (The self implies, an d ha s no existence, apart from, a 
not-seU) aniTitis onlyinjhe co ntrast with the not-self that it 
15. Qf~its_elf as a sel fFThis seems to me clear, as a 
matter of prinapl^ though the consequences of the principle 
are in much current speculation partly misconceived, partly 
n^Iected The most important among them, for our pur- 
poses, are the following. The feeling_of_sel f is certainly not 
an insenaiable concomitant of all our expeiienre For it 
! bnlyanses — and herenothingbutdirect experimentation ran 
be appealed to as evidence — as a contrast-effectjo connection 
with our awareness of a not-self whether as imposing restraints 
upon the expression of the self, or as undergoing modification 
by the self. Henc e experien ces from^whidLAisjcontrasUs 
absent seem tojexhibit no._trace of ^uine"selfjX|n8.ciou5- 
n^”' Feeling, where you can get it in its simple form, seems 
to be universally allowed to be an instance in point Mu(h 
of our perception, appears to me, though I know the view is 
not widely current among pqrchologists, to be in the same 
position £^n normally when I am looking at an object, say 
for instance; a white-washed wall, I do not find that I am 
in any sense “consdous of self," The content of my 
awareness seems, to me at least, to be Just the wall in a setting 
of a mass of unanalysed feeling, organic and other, which 
you may, if you please, from your standpoint as an external 
observer, cal] my perceiving self, but of which I am only 
aware as the setting of the perceived wall 

It is only when attention to the content of the perception 
becomes difficult (as, e^, through fatigue of the o^ans ol 
sense, or conflict with some incompatible purpose; tot I am 
normally aivare of the perceived object as a not-self opposeo 
to and restncting my self The same is, I think, true of much 
of our life of conscious purposive action- I do not find tnat 
in my intellectual pursuit of a chosen study, or again in my 
sodal relations to the other members of my community, 1 


J So “sdfcoiBOoasoeso,” w tho bad tax, drajo »ri«j fro® » of** 
mcoBpmtj befWKO the Klf Md some conlmted object or eatuoamcni. 
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have explicit awareness of the "facts” of science, or the 
interests and purposes of others as a not-self with which 
my own interests are contrasted as those of the self, except 
in so far as I either find these facts and interests in actual 
collision with some aim of my own, or experience the 
removal of such a collision. In ordinary social life, for 
instance, I have a strong feeling of self as opposed to not-self 
when the plans of some member of my immediate circle 
clash with my own, and again when I succeed in winning 
such a recalcitrant over to my own side ; my self in the one 
case feels repression, in the other expansion But I do not 
think it can be said that the self-idling ar ises i n actual life 
w here there is temporarily no consciousn ess of oppo sition on 
its removaT For instance, white we are hamoniously working 
with other men for a previously concerted end, the con- 
sciousness of self and its contrasted not-self scarcely appears 
to enter into our experience.* This is, I presume, why 
practical worldly wisdom has always regarded “self-con- 
sciousness” as a source of weakness and moral failure 
While we are steadily engaged m the progressive execu- 
tion of a purpose, we ‘‘lose ourselves” in the work; it 
is only upon a check that we become “self-conscjous." 

(3) The next point to be noted is that 1 there is no 
definite_lin e of demarca ti on between self and not-selE In 
particular, we must not fall into the error of supposing that 
i the wh ole content of the relation between self ^andjiptsdf is ’ 
the self on its side.corwisting of jtte. an d the not-se lf 
qf_other_men. It is true, .no doubt, tha^ fte. <7?2^«„ofJthe < 
distinction.fa maunl y socia ysince it is in 'the main through 
experience of what it is to have my execution of a desired act 
repressed by others, and again to have the stumbling-blocks 
which have previously restricted my action removed by their 
co-operation, that I come to be definitely aware of what I 
want, and of the fact that it is I who want it But it would 
be hard to show that the distinction between the self an d 
the not-self could n ot onginate__at all except in a social 
rnedium, andfit is cle'ar tEat(Se range ol its.appTicability, 
when originated, is not limited to the social relation There 
seems, on the oneTiand, to be no feature in our experience 
whatever which is entirely excluded from entering into the 
consbtubon of wharis felt as the self My social inbmates, 

1 Thonafa, of ccrarse, it does oppear m the process of framing and imtiatuig the 
scheme of concerted action t toe other self u here contrasted with m7 own, 
precisely because ^e remo^ of the collision between my purpose and my 
environment is felt as coming &om withouL 
22 
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my professional colleagues, my r^Iar occupations, even 
my clothes or articles of furniture, to which I have grown 
accustomed, may be so essential to Ae.rantinui^ of my 
characteristic interests in life that their removal would malce 
my character unrecognisable, or possibly even lead to insani^ 
or death. A nd as thus indisp ensable_to.the.teleological uni^ 
or_my .existence, al Qhese “ external *’. objec ts seem to b e 
rapabl^f pasirng into and becoming part of the sel f. 

We see 'an~ extreme instance of this m the case of the 
‘ savage transplanted into civilised surroundings, who fails in 
body and mind and finally dies, without recognisable disease, 
simply from the disappearance of the interests connected 
with his old surroundings ; or that of the dmging afiectionate 
persons who, in the same way, fade away upon the loss of 
a beloved relative or friend. In a minor degree we see the 
same thing in those changes of character which common 
speech happily describe by such phrases as "he has never 
DMn himself since — ^his wife died, since he lost that money,* 
and so forth. In principle there see™ to be no factor o f 
what we should currently call the selSenvironment wh iA 
ma y not in this way come to b e va^ of the content of the 
selfr 

On the other side, it seems difficult to say whether th« 
is any^'ng which ordinarily forms part of the "self” which 
may not, under special conditions, l«come a part of what we 
recognise as the "not-self." Thus our bodily fedmgs and 
sensations, our thoughts and desires, and in particular our 
virtuous and vicious habits, are usually reckoned as definitely 
belonging to our self Yet in so far m we can think of any 
desire or habit as an element which is discordant with the 
rest of our self, and ought not to be there, — and the whole 
business of moral progress depends on our being able to take 
up this attitude,— we, so far, relate that element to the not- 
self. To will the ha bit or desire to be .ptherwis e_is alread y, 
in prih^iie, to expel it ^rom the t d eolog ic ^ ur gSL.?^!^ 
m akes u p ourTiiner l ife. So again with our tfiought^in so 
far as we can suspend. our_a0ent to.^judgmMt, and balance 
reasons for or against accepting it into the graeral S3ist^ of 
our beliels, the judgment clearly belongs to the external not- 

selfi ' , 

Yet it is at least conceivable that there may be m- 


1 It might be said that it is not these (eatmes of the enmonmeet 
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tellectual as well as moral habits so deeply engrained in our 
constitution that we cannot thus set them over-against the 
self for judgment and sentence. We must not deny that 
there are cases in which we could not wi ll or thin k different ly. 
or e veji mentallv ente rtai n the possi bility of thinking o r 
willirip^Bffamitlv. wi thout the destruction of our life’s con - 
tinuity of purpose . Again, our bodily sensations seem to 
belong in a very special way to our self. Yet in so far as we 
can acquire the power of voluntarily observing them, or agam 
of withdrawing attention from them, they are in principle 
reduced to the position of elements in the not-self 

^en pl easure and oain do not seemjtojielongjnalienably 
to the sdPs , side of the contrast. to adapt a Platonic 
illustration, if I feel pleasure in contemplating the vulgar or 
obscene, and at the same time feel disgusted with mys^ for 
being so pleased, the pleasure seems in the act of condemna- 
tion to be recognised as no part of my “true” self, but an 
alien element obtruded on the self agamst its nature. Fain, 
by reason of that urgency and insistency which give it its 
biological importance, is much harder to banish from the self, 
but experience, I think, will convince any one who cares to 
make the experiment, that bodily pains, when not too intense 
a moderately severe toothache), can, 1^ directing atten- 
tion to their sensational quality, be sometimes made to 
appear as definitely foreign to the experiencing self. And 
the history of asceticism, ancient and modem, as well as the 
practice of “ mmd-curers,” suggests that tto process of 
extrusion can be carried further than we commonly suspect. 

Organic or “ common ” sensations of general bodily con- 
dition probably form the element in experience which most 
dl£tinately resists all attempts to sever it from the whole self 
and treat it as a foreign object, though in some cases we 
certainly seem able to extrude the organic sensation from the 
felt self by analysis of its quality and *' localisation.” Still, it 
mustbeadmitt^ that if the re are any dements in experience 
w hich are absolu tel y incaDaMF oTIi iLiislerence to the not-s elf 
flie v are probably in the main masses of n nanalvsed and 
unanalysable orfflnic sensation. ^ 

1 A ooUesgne of my own lellt me tliar In bu cue movements of tbe eyes 
appear to be insepamble &om tbe oonsaousness of self, and are mcapable of 
being extruded into the not-self m tbe sense above descnbed. I do not doubt 
that there are, m each of us, bodily feelmgs of this land which rehisc to be 
relegated to the not-self and that it would be weU worth while to institute 
systemaUc mquines over as wide an area as possible about their precise character 
in individual cases. It appeals to me, however, as I have smted above, that 
In ordmaiy perception these bodily feelings ofta are apprehended simply as 
qualifying the perceived content without any opponbon of self and not-self 
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All these considerations make two points very clear (a) 
The.self in whi ch we are intoested in Etlucs and Histo ry 
is jiot anything with delinitelv fixed- bound^'^ XBiJine 
dividing ifTro m its complement, the not-self. is one which w e 
cannot, dra w according to any precise lorical rule . and again, 
wh at is at one time o n one s ide of the boundary is at anothe r 
on thejjth,er. li there is any part of" our experience at all 
which must be regarded as always and essentially belonging 
to the seifs side of the dividing line, it will in all probability 
be merely masses of bodily feeling which are manifestly ttei 
the whole of what Ethics and History contemplate when th^ 
appraise the worth of a self* 

Further, a conclusion follows as to the nature of the 
opposition of self to not-self ^e jiot-seH.as_tiiereaJiness 
with .which most of. the contents of ex perience can pass fro m 
one si^ of th e.antithesis to the o ther sho ws, is_in_a_saise 
indu'd^' in at the very time th STiTls exclude d from tte se lf. 
The various factors of which the not-self can, at different 
times, be composed, our feUows, the physical world, thoughts, 
habits, feelings, ail agree in possessing one common charac- 
teristic , w hen referre d to the not-self, they me all elements 0 / 
disc ord witfiETthe tvEolejGiresent.expmence, and-iLigJ>n 
acequntjJ. this disiro rdancv-that we.tre ^~tliet5~^ss foreig n to 
our Te&\ nature, and ther efore as belongin g to. th e jafcgdf 
We may thus say with 'accuracy thaFwBat is ascnbed to the 
not-self is so ascnbed because previously found to be dis- 
crepant, and therefore excluded from the self; in other word^ 
i&e n ot-self is no t an extern a l limit which we somehow, ^ nd 
in e xpe rience si de by si de with the self, bu t is constru ct^ out 
of expenence-data by the, extrusion _of those data which, if 
adi rntt^lnto the self; would destroy its hs TOPPy- Thus we 
finite b'eiri^ are' cdiiironted by a not-selTnltimately, because 
in our very firatude, as we have seen in earlier copters, we 
contain in ourselves a prinaple of strife and disharmony 
The no t-self is no merely extern^ environment,_h .ut-an 
iimv itable consequenc e of tjie imperf ection of joternal .struu- 
ture which bel ongs to alL fi nitude| 

'"iS) is essentially a thing of development, and a s 

At my rate, Uie problem a one of those fimdamental qnesuons in the theoiyol 

cognition nhich ate too readily passed over in cunral fegologv. 

1 or couise, yon can frame the concept of a "self from which even thae 
bodily feelmgs Save been eatnidcd, and wtacb is th^ a mere " cogmn«^^_ 
^■^withouLooncrele psych ical naalilr But as such a mere 
^nly not^ self ol^a we are in my concrete eapene Sg^g^ M 
more emphaticaUy not the self in which the hndom^ md etiiicU saencei are 
interestei I have not thought it necessaiy to <W vntb it in the text 
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such has its being in the time-process Ji This is a point upon 
Krhich it seems for many reasons necessary to insist. Its 
truth seems manifest from our previous consideration of the 
nature of the experiences upon which the concept of the 
self is based. As we have seen, it is primarily to our 
experience .of in ternal disharmony and t h e colfi iioh of 
pur pose that we owe ou r dist inctio n between self and iwt- 
self. And such experience seems only possible to "Biangs 
who can oppose an ideal of what ought to' be, however 
dimly that ideal may be apprdiended, to what fa. A being 
who either was already all that it was its nature to become, 
or was incapable of in some way apprehending the fact tlmt 
it was not so, would thus not have in its expenence any 
material for the distinction between the self and the foreign 
and hostile elements in experience And, as we have 
already seen in our Third Book, time fa the, expression in 
abstract-fbnn_of_th e fundamental nature of an experien ce 
which has as .vet-attained.onlv t he partial fulfilme nt of its 
purpose and aspirations, an d is therefore int ernally su biect 
' to &at want of p erfect harmony in wh ic h we have now 
TOUght the orig in of the d istinction betw een self and.not- 
' s^f ~ Hence we may, I think, ta!ceTt~iFcCTtain, at ’least for 
us who accept this account of the ongin of the self concept, 
that se lves are necessarily in time and as such are necessa rily 
products of development 

This condusion seems in accord with positive facts which 
are too well established to permit of question It fa probable 
that there is not a single element_in what I calljnxpmsent 
s elf which js_nqt_demonstafol y the product of my past 
devd op ment. physica l and mdiSl Nor does it appear 
reasonable to contend that toough_the_ni^eriaLoLBix_mcist- 
ing self js_a_ i:esult of devdop meDt._its-form of selfhood is 
underi yed It fa not merely diat mv present_sel f is not as 
my pa st self, but we cannot avoid the admission -that_my. 
mental Jife.isJthe result of a process of devdopment by-which 
it fa jconbnuously connect ed_with _that_of _toe .embiyo-and 
eve n the s pennatozoon. And thus it seems to have its 
beginnings in experiences which are probably so little re- 
moved from simple fedmg as to afford no opportunity for 
the sense of self as contrasted with not-self' Or if we 
maintain that the contrast cannot be altogether absent from 
even the crudest forms of experience, we sbll have to reckon 
with the fact that, one stage further back in my personal 
histoiy, r had no existence even as an animalcule An 
embryonic sdf is at least not positively inconceivable, but 




are, as we have seen, thought of as being the life of one^ 
ultimately because I look on them as the baimonions 
expression of a consistent attitude of interest in the world 
And any elements in experience which will not coalesce in 
such a harmony are, by one device or another, extruded 
from the true self and declared to be alien intruders from 


elsewhere. Now, in real life we never find this complete 
and absolute harmony of the contents of experience; there 
are always, if we look for them, elements in our actual 
experience which are discordant and conflict with the 
system , of interests which, on tte whol^ dominates it 
Hence feelf-in-th e last resort is seen to be an ideal which 
actual experience only imperfectl y realise s,-tthe_aieaL^!A 
sys tem of^nrposes and mterrate absolutely in harmony 
with jbelfjf And there mast b^ at least; grare doubt as to 
the iogic^ self-consistency of this ideal, doubts which we 
must shortly face 

For the prraent the point to which 1 want to call at- 
tention is this. Must we say that any d^ree of felt con- 
tinmty of existence is enough to constitute rudimentary 
selfhood, or ought we to hold that there is no true self 
where there is not at least as much mtdlectual devdopment 
as is implied in the power to nttuftticK the past and aitUcipott 
thefuturei as one’s own? In other words, ^_yyto_make 


* Tlat ws omnot nn«me it doer not »pp«r to be iny gioimd to dei^Jg 

lUactnabtr It is nercreTabdeigiimHitegBinstecoiidaHon required to tag 

our knowledge into beimony with itself, flat we do not happen to posieatiie 


r knowledge 

of diTisssiiiS >t SQ seiiSQons snsgcxT'e 
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telfl iood as wi de in jt 3 .range_as.sentient life, or to limit it to 
Ufe sufficiently rational to involve some distinct and exp licit 
recoenttumof contr ast b etween seff and not-self? TEs 
is i^baps, in tEe main, a question as 'to termini^ogy ; for 
my own part, I confess 1 find the second alternative the . 
more satisfactory. I do not see that such a degree of teleo- 
lo^cal continuity as is implied in the mere feeling of pmn, 
for instance, deserves to be recognised as genuine selfhood ; 
and there is, I think, in the unrestricted use of the term 
self, selfhood, as applied to merely feeling consciousness, a 
danger of ambiguity. When we have once applied the terms 
in such a case, we are inevitably tempted to over-interpret 
the facts of such simple mental life in order to bring them 
into fuller accord with what we know of selfhood in our own 
life.’^ At the same time, it is clear that weJiavejio.jri^t 
dog matical ly to deny the preseiye of th e intel l ectual processes 
inyolved Jn_the_recognitaonjpf_self-where onr_. methods of 
observatiqn fail to detect the m. 

§ 2. We may now approach the problem of the d^ree 
of r^ty which belongs to the self. We have to ask, how 
far is die conception of self applicable to the individual 
experiences which in our Second Book we identified as the 
Mntents of the system of real existence? IsJheJnfinite 
jfl dividuiJ experien ce_proiierlY t o be ca l led a self ? Again, 
is-^ ^ fiiiite experience a self ? And' how must we take 
finite selves, if they are real, to be related to each other? 
Lastly, perhaps, we might be called on in this connection to 
face the question how Jar an .indivi dual finite self is m ore 
featur e, in t he s ystem of existence . Our 
conclusions on all these points were no doubt in principle 
decjded by the discussions of our Second Book, but it is 
desirable to make some of them more explicit than was 
possible there. 

First, then, I think it is clear thatffl ie infinite experience 
grJiAbspluteJ!Lcannot.. properly be iMed a self This is 
immediately apparent if our view as to the essential implica- 
tions of self-feeling be accepted We have urged that self is 
QnlX_^rehended.as _such Jn_contrast_ t o a simult aneously 
apprfiDM ^ded n o t^self. And the, n ot-se ir. we have seen, is 
the, disco rdant e lement s of experience, so 
fw.as their_djscord has not .be en overcome XVlt was forthis 


girtiltoia bnwihescsutothe 
raOo Ml H Jlho^ of vavM simes fui speoes put {ormtd by ^fcssor Royce m 

lendea<y to tixmecessaxy ovcr-uterpntaboa. 
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reason that we held the self to he indissnlnhly hnnnH np 
yqtlLtiiatjxperien ce of the worl d as a process in tim e , wit h a 
“ nojong er** and “ hot vet." w hich is to u nivers JcEaract er- 
istic_pf_finitnde It must follow that an experience w hich 
egntejns_no_dis .cordant elements, in thetr. character as n n- 
tsgl£ed _discords. i s not charac t erised ~bVf the contras t- 
effect which is the found at ion of selfhood experienc e 
which contains the whole of Reality as a . perfectl y harmo nious 
ia^ole.can^ pprehend nothi ng as outs ide or opposed to itse lf. 
And_fof_^tjyeiy.i¥asonjeahnoLtrbeIg aaiiSed by whaM vt 
know as the sense of selp 

“ro put'^e same thing in another way, "self,” as we 
have seen, is essentially an id^, and an ideal which Is 
apprehended as contrast^ with the present actuality. Hence 
only beings who are aware of themselves as in process of 
becoming more fully harmonious in their life of feelmg and 
puipose than they at present are, can be aware of themselves 
as selves.^ Self and impe^ection ate inseparably and any 
being which knows nothing of the opposition 'between the 
ideal and the “actual, the at^it and the «, must" 'also know 
nothing of the feeling of self. Or in yet a third form of 
words, onljr_creatures Jrhose.lifejsjnJtunjfer-and-thBefoie 
only finite creatu res — can .be. selves, s ince, th e time-exp eri- 
ence is an integ ral constituent of selihoo d. 

] One o^ectian which might be brought against this 
inference is sofiiciently ingenious to deserve special examin- 
ation. It may be urged that though the experience of 
imperfection and thwarted puipose are conditions without 
wmch we in particular could not come to the apprehension 
of self, they do not remain as ingredients in the experience 
of selfhood when once it has been developed Hency it 
might be said, the JLAbsolute^ mav_concriva bly have _the 
experien ce with out-Jhaving— t o acouire it th rough t hese 
con ditions In general principly no doubt this line of 
argument is sound enough. It is perfectly true that the 
special cond itions throug h which we come to have experience 
ofa c ertai n qualitv- canno t without invesHeation. be-taken 
as everywhere indispens able-for t hat experiene y E^, even 
if it were proved that the pessimists are right in saying that 
we neve r experience ^pl easure e xcepLas-a-Contiast with 
pceidojispain, it would sbll not follow that the_j}1^.urc, as 
felt, ts th e. m ere reboun d from the_ pain,_and_has.nojrurthcr 
pos itive qudity _pf.its_own, and it would then still be an 
open que^on whether other beings might not experience 
the pleasure without the antecedent pain But the principle 
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^oes not seem applicable to the case now under considera< 
tion, since it is our contention that the contrast of the dis- 
cordant facto r with the rest of the e xperienc e to which it 
belongs is not simply a n antecedent c on dition, but is in fact 
the central core of the actu al app rehension of s elf. It is not 
simply that we do not, if our previous analysis has been 
correct, have the feeling of self except in cases where such 
a contrast is present, but that the feelmg o f seif ts the feeling 
of the con trast Hence our result seems untouched by the 
undoubtedly sound general principle to which we have 
referred. 

That our conclusion is so frequently opposed ly 
philosophers who adopt a generally idealistic position, is, I 
believe, to be accounted for by the prevalence of the belief 
that experienc e, as such, is essentiallv characte rised by 
consdousness o f self. To experience at ^all, it is commonly 
thought, is to be aware of one’s ■self as in re lafaon to a n 
environ ment of the not-self. Hence to deny that tte 
abso lute Realit5ys a self is otisa thou ght t o be equivalent to 
denying that it is an expmence_at .all and this, from the 
idealistic point of view, would mean to . denv that Jt is re al. 
But if our previous analysis was sound, it is not even true of 
human experience as such that it is everywhere conditioned 
by the felt contrast of self with not-self. From the pomt of 
view of that analysis, the contrast only exists where there is 
felt discord between experience as a whole and some of its 
constituents The conception of our experience as essenti- 
ally marked by a sense of sel^ must therefore rest upon our 
intellectual reconstruction effected by the transparent fiction, 
of ascribing to every experience features wUch analysis 
detects only in spedal cases and under spedal conditions 
Hence it is quite possible for us to unite the affirmation 
that all r eal _existence -Ultimately forms a sin gle, experience- 
system,,with^tiie denial that tha t system is qualified by the 
cont rast-effect we_knowJas_the sense of_self How, indeed, 
should that outside which tii^ is nothing to afford the 
contrasty so distinguish itself from a purely imaginaiy other? * 

§ 3- Jf the Absolu te is no t a self g fortton. it is manifest 

I Is It necessary to refer m particalar to the suggestion that for the Absointe 
the contrast*efiect in qaestion may be between itself and its component mam* 
festatioss or appeanmees ? This would only be possible if the finite appearances 
were contaiDM m the whole in some way which allowed them to remain at 
ducord with one another, 1 1 m some way incompauble with the ^-stemaue 
" character which is the fundamental quality of the Absolute. I am glad to find 
myself m accord, on the general pnnaple at least, with Dr McTaggart. See 
the Third Essay in his recent Stuaustn ffegeium Cotwielcgy 
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thayt ca nnot be a *‘ Pe rson.* Exactly how much is intended 
when tfi?" personality ” of the Absolute, or indeed of anytbuig 
else, is affirmed, it would not be easy to determine. A* self .'' 
does_not .saeem to be_iiecessarily. a “ person ”, s ince tho se 
philosophers who hold that there is no reality but that o f 
selws, while admitting that the lowe r animals'are selves.^ o 
not usually call jthem p ersons . But it is hard to say bow 
much more is included in personality than in selfho^ If 
we bear in mind that pet^nalitv is. in its orieu i. a leea l 
conception, and that it is usually ascribed only to human 
beings, or to such superhuman intelligences as are hdd 
capable of associating on terms of mutual obligation wiffi 
human beings, we may perhaps suggest the following defini- 
tion (K person is a jeing ca pable of bei ng-the.siibiectJi 
the sp eofic obli e ^on s attaching_to_a.specific_posi^,ni 
human society . And.it_beramesjnanif^ that, if this is 
personaiity is. as Mr. Bradley has saidTBjite o r meanin^g s) 
For a society of persons is essentially one xai cjum, 

social peers, with purposes mutally complementary though 
not identical, and standing in ne^ of eadi other's aid for 
the realisation of those purposes Only those beings are 
personal for me whose aims and purposes are incladed along 
with mine in some wider and more harmonious system, 
and to whom I therefore am bound by ties of reciprocal 
obligation. But it is clear that, to ask whether the wider 
system which is thus the foundation of our mutual rights 
and duties as persons, is itself a person, woirld be ridiculous. 
Thus, e^,, there would be no sense in asking whether “ himan 
society" — ^the foundation of our moral personah'^ — isitseu 
a person. You mighty in feet, as reasonably ask whether it 
can be sued for trespass or assessed under schedule D for 


Income Tax. 

Stdi.mp'y , manif estly is this t rue of the A bsolute .whren 
includes w iViiin it all the ( conceivably infinitely.pnmerons) 
groups of mutuallv'tocog nising persons, Mj_all_those.otiitf 
f orms of e x penence which w e.canno t properi 3L.callpsr5OTal. 
Between the whole ^tem and its component dements these 
can be no such relahon of mutuaj supplementation and 
completion as is the essence of genuine personality. If the 
system, as a whole, may be said to supplement and torrect 
our defects and shortcomings, we cannot be sard, in any 
way, to 'supplement it; the Absolute andJ_are_^phalicaUy 
not, jn.any tru e sense. /rwrjeaJqtfwor, an^ffie.relationl>^e^ 
us caniigtjher^^je ffioughtpLaspgspJJaJ- “ 

sTobvious, that, ^5ke ii^ the p^onality of the Abrolnte 
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or_ wholfe-of-existence.,would find n o defende rs-butJbrJthe 
gratuitous assumption that whatever is an individual experi- 
ence or s nirituaL unity, must be personal This, as far as I 
can see, is to assume that such an ind mdu al must have an 
extemal_enyiro nment of other experien ce-subj ect s of the 
same degree of harm onious and comprehensive indii tiduality 
And for this assumption I can, speakfiig for myself, see no 
ground whatever.* 

§ 4- If we cannot, then, properly say that the Abs olute , 
c^the Hniverse, — or whatever_may be our chosen name for 
the iniinite individual which is the whole of existence, — is a 
self or person, can we say that the finite. Jndmdualsjs^bich 
CPmposeJt.areone and ml selvM . and ttat the Absolute is 
Andre a sodety of selv£? Dur answer bTffiis question 
fflu^ depend, 1 think, upon two considerations,— {a) the 
amount of co ntinuity we regard as essential t o a sdf. and (i) 
the k ind of unity, we attribute to a societ y. 

(a) If we regard a ny and ewrv de gree of fel t teleological 
qpn&uityjs suffici,^ to constit ute a self , it is clear that j^e 
shall be co mpelled to.say that s^^^d selves only,,aure. 
tire m a terial o f which redit y is com post. ' For we have 
already agreed that R^itv i s exdu sivelv composed of 
P^chica l fact and that aU_psy.cbical.facts.are_satisfactions 
oijome fo rm o f subjective interert or craving, and conse- 
quently that every psychicaJ f act comprised in the w hole 
system o f e xistence must f orm part~of ^ experience of 
a, finite ind ividual subj ect Hence, if every such subject, 

* It would be fruitless to object tbet **soaetles” can, m &ct, bare a le^ 
corporate personalitr, and so can — to rerext to the illustration UM abore-^ 
and taxed. What can be thus dealt with is alwan a mere anoaatim of 
oefimte indiYidml baman bangs, who or may not ibrm a geiraine spmtnal 
^ f I T®® nught proceed the CommissioDejs of focome Tax, bnt 

does not ptore that the ConuDissioners of Income Tax axe a gennine soaety 
On the other hand, the laberal^UniomA Pu^ probably possesses enon^ com- 
munity of purpose to enable it to be regarded as a true soaefy, but has no Iraal 
petsonab^, and consequently no l^al rights or obligations, as a forty Simihi^y, 
^e corporatioii.known as the Simeon Trustees has a l^al personalty with cor 
responding n^ts and dotiesi and it also stands in dose relation with the 
evmigehcu pary in the Established Churdi. And this pary u no doubt a true 
eOu^ soaey But the corporation is not the evangelic^ pary, and the latter, 
m the sense m which it is a true soaey, is not a 1^^ person. 

-* i observe that the question whether the A^lute is a self or a person 

ttw not be confounded with the question of the “ personally of G^" "We 
must not assume off-hand that ‘*God” and flie Absolute are identical. Only 
phenomaia of the regions We can deade for us 
wnetter God is necessarily the whole of Ke^y If He is not, it would 
clearly bepo^ble to unite a wief in ** God’s** personally with a denial of the 
j^ersona hy^of the Ateolute, as is don^ < f > hy Mr siah^ll m his essay tn 
For some further remarks on the problem, sec below. 
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vrhatever its degree orindmduaJity, is to be called a selt 
there will be no facts which are not included somewhere in 
the life of one or more selves. On the other hand, if we 
prefer, as I have done myself, to regard some degree oi 
intellectual development, sufficient for the recognttun of 
certain permanent interests as those of the self, as essential 
to selfhood, we shall probably conclude that the selC,is.jn 
indivi dual of a relatively high type , and that there ar ejonse- 
quendy expenenc es.of.so imperfec t a degree of te leoloacal 
conti nmt y as not to merit die title of selve s 

And this conclusion seems borne out by all the empinc* 
ally ascertained facts of, the life of the lower animals, of 
human infants, and again of adults of abnormally defective 
intellectual and moral development Few persons, unless 
committed to the defence of a ffieory through thick and thin, 
would be prepared to call a worm a self, and most of us 
would probably feel some hesitation about a new- bom bab y 
or a cong enM idiot Again, finite societies are clearly 
componentTof Reali^,yet, as we have seen, it is pr obably 
anep-pr_to_speak_of_a_society.,as_a jelf, though eveiy true 
sooety is clearly an individual with a community and con- 
tinuity of purpose which enable ns rigbdy to re^ud it m a 
unity capable of development, and to appreciate its ethical 
worth. Hence it is, perhaps, less likely to lead to misunder- 
standings if we say simply that the co nstituents of ..reality 
are_finite_indiyidual jBxpajences, than if we say that they 
are selves The self , as to have seen, is a ps ychol ogical 
category whi^ only i mperfecdy repre 5ents_theJacts-oll.ex- 
penenceJt is employed.tOLCorrelate 

(^)‘ Again, if we speak of the Absolute as a society of 
finite individuals, we ought at least to be careful in guarding 
ourselves against misunderstanding. Such an expression 
has certainly some manifest advantages It bringsjut boffi 
the ^intyal character of t he system of existence andjhe 
fact that, fltoiigh it con ^ns a plu rality.of finite_selyM and 
contains thcralwiSoutJis<»”i. itJs_not.prqperly_Oioughtof 
as a seiO>u\51.= communitypf.many-selyes 

At" the' same "time, such language is open to misconstruc- 
tions, some of which it may be well to enumerate We 
must not, for instance, assume that all the individuals.in.the 
Absolute are necessarily in dinrei social intcnolation. For 
soaal relation, properly speaking, is only possible between 
beings ho are Kroi xai S/iciei, at least in the sense of hawng 
interests of a sufficiently identical kind to permit of mter- 
eommunication and concerted cooperation for the realisation 
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of a common interest And our own experience teaches us 
tiiat the range of existence with which we ours elves stand in 
t his kind of rela ti on is hmited Even within the bounds of 
the human race the social relations of each of us with the 
majority of our fellows are of an indirect kind, and though 
with the advance Of civilisation the range of those relations 
is constantly being enlarged, it still remains to be seen 
whether a "cosmopolitan" society is a realisable ideal or 
not With the non-human animal world our soaal rela- 
tions, in consequence of the greater divergence of subjective 
interest, are only of a rudimentaiy kind, and with what 
appears to us as inanimate nature, as we have already seen, 
direct social relation seems to be all but absolutely precluded 

Among the non-human animab, again, we certamly find 
traces of relations of a rudimentarily social land, but once 
more only within relatively narrow limits; &e__difiCTent 
spede s and gro ups seem in the main t o b e indifferent t o 
one another. And we have no means of disproving the 
possibility that there may be in the universe an indefinite 
plurality of social groups, of an organisation equal or superior 
to that of our human communities, but of a type so alien to 
our own that no direct communication, not even of the 
elementary kind .which would suffice to establish theu* 
existence, is possible. We must be prepared to entertain 
the possibility, then, that the individuals com posing th e ' - 
Absolute fall in to a number of g roups, each consisting of 
members w hich have direct sodal relat ions of some kind 
with each other, but not with t he memb ers of other group s. 

And also, of course, we must remember that there_may 
very well be vaneties of d egree of structur al complexity m 
the social gro ups themselves In some t he amount of in - 
tellige nt-r ecognition on the part of the individuals of their 
own and their fellows’ common scheme of interests and 
purposes is probably Iess_articulate, in others, again, i t may 
be mor e a rticulate ffian is the case in those groups of co- 
operating human beings which form the only societies of 
which we know anything by direct experience. 

On the other hand, we must, ifje.speak,of_the_Absplute 
as_^OEjety,be-carefui_to_a,vpid_the.iniplicati^ which may 
readily arise from a false conception of human societira, that 
the unity of t he Absolute is_a_mere_conpeptud_ficbpn or 
" Eomt_of_viewilof_our_own,.from_wluchjo_re^u'd _what is 
really a me re_plurality.of separate units In spite of the now 
fmrly complete abandonment m words of the old atomistic 
theones, which treated society as if it were a mere collective 
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name for a multitude of really independent “individuals,” it 
may be doubted whether we always reah'se what the rejection 
of this view implies We still tend too much to treat the 
selves which compose a society, at least in our Metaphysics, 
as if they were given to us in direct experience as mertlj 
exclusive of one another, rather than us complementary to 
one another. In other words, of t he too t y pical forms of 
experience, from. .whi^_the_ concept_ oCieir^jpraisjo.^ 
der ived, t he ex perience _of_ confl ict_b etween our subjective 
int«|^ts_and_our_enr 5 ronmmt, and that_ofJdjejeni.qx^_fif 
th e dis cord, we t oo ofte n pay attention in.o.nrAletapJog'*^ 
to ifte ioim er tolhe neglect of the latter. But i n actuiu life 
it is oft ener-the latte r tiiat is prominent i n our relafaons wi th 
our.iellow^en. We — the category of co-operation — ^is at 
least as fundamental in ail human thought and language 
as / and tiou, the cathodes of mutual exdusion That you 
and I are mutually complementary factors in a wider whole 
of common interests, is at least as early a discovery of man- 
kind as that our private interests and -standpoints collide. 

If we speak of existence as a society, then we must 
careful to remember that the in dividuM unity of a socieji y_is 
just as real a fa ct of experience~anhe individual unily oi 
the members_which_coinjip«_it, arid that when_we_^!^e 
Absolut e a society rat her ft an a self, we d o.nptjdcLSojdth 
any intentio n of casting doubt' uponLi ts comple te_SBHltuM 
unit y as an indi vidua l experienc e. With these restrictions, 
it would, I thinly be fair to say that gl.ft(LAbso]nte_can.nqt 
be call ed a soci ety wit hout qualifi c ation, at MijMateJiuroan 
sodety afford s the be st a naloey .6 v which we jaji_sttempt 

to .nspresent its syste matic ■unityJn_ajconctete_q)ncgptual 

form To put it otherwise, a_gsuine_.huniai-Seas5L^ 
indiyiduM j)f, a hig her ty pe of stru cture fen.anyorie oLtne 
selves which compose it, and t herefor e more^deguateiy 
represOT ts_ the stru cture of. tte_one_ nltimatdy_c(implete 
syste m of the Absolute . . • j j 

We see this more particularly in the supenor indepeno- 
ence of Society as compared with one_ of its o™ membera 
It is true, of course, that no_human society.cqiild exist.^.^ 
from_an ext ernal environment, but it does not appear to be 


self that it should be sensible of the contrast betwerm itselt 
and its rivals As we have already sufficiently s^, it is in 
the main from Jhe.ergieriai^of wntrastryiffi 
sdTSSiTticome by the.sense of mK,ownjielfhood 'nougu 
the contrats of my concept of sdf are not purely soma , 
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does at least seem clear that I-could neither acquire it, nor 
retain it long, except for the presence of other like selves 
which form the complement to it But though history 
teaches how closely similar is the part played 1^ war and 
other relations between different sodeties in devdoping the 
sense of a common national heritage and purpose, yet a 
society, once started on its course of development, does 
appear to be able to a large extent to flourish without the 
constant stimulus afforded by rivalry or co-operation with 
other societies. One man on a desert land, if left long 
enough to himself, would probably become insane or brutish; 
there seems no suffident reason to hold that a single dvilised 
community, devoid of relations with others, could not, if its 
internal organisation were sufficiently rich, flourish in a 
purely “natural” environment. On the strength of this 
higher self-suffidency, itself a consequence of superior 
internal wealth and harmony, a true sodety may reason- 
ably be held to be a finite indflvidual of a higher type than 
a single human self 

The_ general result of this discussion, then, seems to be, 
that fadther_in the self nor in sodetv — at a ny , rate in the 
qt^JTorms -of_ftjweJcnoyLto_existT=doj we find the com plete 
ha^ony of, structu re and In depende nce of extern al r.on- 
dition8_which are chara c teristic of ulti ma te reali ty. Both t he 
inust therefore be nro nonric ed t o be finite 
ap pearai c^ but .oLthe^two, sode ty__e3SI6its t he fuUer a nd 
Ugher.indidduality, and b icrefgre the more trulyieali We 
fwnd it quite imposdfile to regarti,&e_uniydse_as'srang]e 
self^ut, vdtfacerMn importan t qualifications, we s aiH that ft 
inight be thought .o f as a sode t y without very se rious err or.^ 


* I mp po8eth »t My doctnnc whidi d«m 0 the vlbmete lealitr of the fiiute 
edf most «, be waf,e«e4 b, the eppeaS to the 

embnces more than on Tw* «i5ww7. xoe sen ot taese saenccs always 
ideal constrtcbon by which w it is an 

general scheme, lie •rain# expenence according to a 

^the sactcss with whi* it do^^ ““ ** 

hshedhj the mete conadmbtm ,£ 1 '^?^^,'.*^ “ “U»mlynot estob 

Metaphytics would be the eaidcw “uns conoectiogare aclnal 

lt»u -t for gBoled 
heyahi “““ “pret of eapenenced fiat most 
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It will, of course, follow frotu what has beea said, that jo. 
fannnt ffame.anv finally adequate conceptio n of the wav in 
which all the finite individua l ex periences form the u nitefiL 
the in finite ex p eriences,. That they must form such a perfect 
unity we have seen in our Second Book; that the nn ity.eLa 
society , is. perhaps, the nearest anaiog y by which we can 
represen t it. has bem shown in the pres'entpa ragraph . That 
we have no higher categories which can adequatdy indicate 
the predse* way in which all existence ultimately forms an 
even more perfect unity, is an inevitable consequence of tte 
fact of our own finitude. We cannot frame the cafag oges, 
because we. as finite beings, hav e not the c orre sponding 
experi ence. To this extent, at least; it seems to me fiiat 
any sound philosophy must end with a modest conlbssion of 
ignorance. 

^'Tbere is in God, men saj, 

A deep bat da^es^** 


is a truth which the metaphysician’s natural desire to knOT 
as much as possible of the final truth, should not lead him 
to forget 

1 5 . This is probably the place to make some reference 
to me question wheth er the self is a permanent or only 
a temp orary, form in which Reality, appears In popwar 
thought this question rommonly appears as that of the in- 
mortality (sometimes,’ too, of the pre-existence) of the sool 
Thp rpal issue is, howevcT, a wider on^ and the problem of 
immortality only one of its subsidiary aspe^ I propose 
to say something briefly on the general question, and also on 
the spedal one, though in this latter case rather with a view 
to indicating the line along which discussion ought to pro- 
ceed, than with the aim of suggesting a result 
- It would not, I think, be possible to deny the tempor^ 
phararfPT of the self after the investigations of the earher 
part of this chapter. A^sdC we said, is_one_and_the.same 
only in_riitueL,ofLtelerfqa<?l continuity of mtoat a^ 
S^se But exactly how much vanabon m enougn to 
destroy this continuity, and how much agam may er^ 
without abolishing it, we found it iinpossible to deteimme 
hv any general principle. Yet ftie facts of mdividual 
vdopment seemed to make it clear that nejv.sglv.es-M. new 
unique forms of interest in the worldr-come_into.bs.ngjiL 

the time:process^and_that_old_OTi^disap4)ear. 

^And again, both from mental Pathology and from noirn^ 
Psycholo^we found it easy to cite examples of the formation 
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and disappeaiance, within the life-history of a single “^n, of 
selves which it seemed impossible to regard^ connerted by 
any felt continuity of interest with die rest of life In the case 
nfm..1 rinle personalit y, and ^dtenw^peraor^. we seemed 
to find evidence that a.plurality.of su^jely^.migfetmt^ate 
remlarly, or even co-exi st in conne ction _withjh e same ^ay. 
The less striking, but more familiar, cases of tie passing 
selves of our dreams, and of temporary penods m wafang 
life where our interest and characters are modified, but not 
in a permanent way by exceptional exdtements, belong in 
principle to the same category. In short, pnlpsjmare.to 
be content wi t h a beg garly modicunupf cpntmuityp,f purpose 
too meagre tojfiejiorejthan,an.emptynameoiou seem l orced 
to conclude that t he ori g ination and _again_the_di5appear^ce 

of selves in the course_of,psxchicaLes.en.tsJs.aJfecLoLCS15tant 

No doubt, the higher_ theJntenid_mganisation 
of our interests and puiposes, the more fixed and the less 
fiSEIEoJenbus modJficatiQn in.thejux.pf.circumstence our 
self b^mes ; but a self absolutely_fixerf_and unalterable was, 
as we saw, an unrealised, and, on the strength of our rneta- 
physical certainty that only tte absolute .Sdjole_4S_sntirely 
Igjfcdeteonjaed, we may add, an_unjsgli5ablg_ided We 
seeoi driven, flien, to conclude that die permanent iden tity of 
the self is a matta of d^ee, and that we are not cntided to 
assert that the TClf’OTnesponding.to_a_singlc.organism_need 
be either_smgle or persistent Itjspps_gblefor. Die,eyen in the 
period_between birth anddeadi,toJose my.old self and acquire 
a Ti>w one, and even to have more sdves .dian_piie, ^d^ftose 
^different J.^jees of individ ual structure,.at jfesame time 
Nor can we assign any certain criterion by which to dedde 
in all cases whether the self has been one and identical 
through a series of psychical events. Beyond the general 
assertion that the more completely_occupied _onr_ various 
interests and purposes are, the more permanen t is ou r self- 
hood^jKe.areamableJtCLgo.' 


Wise 

wise 


eontmuitjr of poipose between his waking and sleeping state. Plato might 
oerhans have reoli^ to Locke's Qoeij, that Socruta wakmg and Sccrases asleep 
laentit^ u testimony to the excepbonal wisdom 


and Tirtne of Socrates. 

If it be thongbt that at least tiie nmuUaruous eo>ezistence within one of 
two selves is mconcdrablct I woold ask die reader to bear m mmd that the 
ttJf always mclodes more than u lU any moment given as actoal matter of 
psjchical fact. At any moment the self most be UIcct to consist for the most 
part of tmrealised ttndenats^ and in so £u as such nltunately mcompatible 
tendenaes are part of my whole caturB^ at the same tune it seems reasonule to 
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These considerations have an important bearing on the 
vexed question of a future life. If they are justified, ne 
clearly cannot have any positive demonstration from the 
nature of the self of its indestructibility, and it would there- 
fore be in vain to demand that philosophy shall prove the 
permanence of all selves On the other hand, if the 
ma nence of a se lfJs-ultima tely a function of its inner unity 
of aim and purpose. thereJsj io a pnort g round for h olding 
that the physical event of death mus t necessarily destroy 
thi s unitv . and so that the self mus t be perishable at death . 
For Metaphysics, the problem thus seems to resolve itself 
into a balancing of probabih'ties, and, as an illustration of 
the kind 'of consideration which has to taken into account, 
it may be worth while to inquire what probable arguments 
may fairly be allowed to count on either side: 

On the negative side, if we dismiss, as we fairly may, the 
unproved assertions of dogmatic Matenalism, we have to 
take account of the possibiliQr that a body may , for all we 
know, be a necessary condition for the existence of an 
indiyidual_experience._continupusJfe_interMt.and_pu!E95* 
with th at of our presen t life, and al so of ^e alleged absenc e 
of any positive, empincai evidence for e xistence after deat h 
Th«e considerations, however, scarcely seem decisive. As 
to the firsti I do not see how it can be shown that aj3od:j| 
is indispe nsable , at least in the sense of the term "body 
required'by the argument It is no doubt true that inthe 
experience _pf.any .individual there must be th e two asp ects 
of fresh jeleologi^ , initiatiye.an^ oC_ 3 lready_systematised 
habitual and quasirmediani.cal_rcpetition_pfjiseful_rcactiqns 
alteady_established, and further, that intercourse, betw een 

different jndividual_sJs_qnly_ppssible_through_the.medmm 

of such a .system of establish ed te bits As we have already 
seen, what we call our body iTsimply a name for such a set 
of habitual reactions through which intercommunication 
between members of human societies is rendered p^iblc, 
Hcnce^ if we generalise the tenn "body” to stand for any 
system of habitual reactions discharging this function of 
serving as a medium of communication between indivinuals 
forming a society, we may fairly say that a body is_ indis- 
pensable to the existence.of ajself But it seems impossible 
to show that the.possrbility.oLsuch.a.medium.of communi- 
cation is removed bv the disso lution of th e.parPetilarsystem 


ay lint I lure Dmulnneonsly wore thM one wit „ 

lue of thought would lead to the eonclunon that "ray whole nature loelf 
odI/ r^urel> « vbole. 
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of reactions which constit utes our tr aent medium Jjfjnter- 
cours e. The dissolution of th e .present bod y mie'ht mean-no 
more t haaJthe. in dividual acquisition o f chang ed types of 
habitual reaction, ty pes which no longer, serve fee purpose 
of communication with the, members of ottr.societyi.but yet 
may.be _an initial conditio n of com munic a tion wi th o ther 
groups of intelligent beings . 

As to the absmce of empirical evidence, it b, of course, 
notorious that some persons at least claim to possess su ch 
evidence of the continued exbte nc e of the dep arted . Until 
the alleged facts have been made the subject of serious and 
unbiassed collection and examination, it b, I think, pre- 
mature to pronounce an opinion as to their evidential value. 
I will therefore make only one observation with respect to 
some of the alleged evidence from " necromancy ." It b 
manifest that the_qnlj^kind_of_continnance_whiA could 
fylv be called a survived of the , self, and certainly the only 
kind in which we need feel any interest, would be the per- 
sistence after death of our characteristic interests and pur- 
poses. Unless _the.‘^smd^ con&ued_to.liv,e Jo r aims and 
interests Jelgologically_orariniTOUs_with Aose_qfJts_ earthly 
!^e,Jhere_wpul^b^no g enuine ex t^Son of our sdihood 
lyyond the grave . Hence an y kind of evidiSi'ce^fqr con. 
ri5!u^.ex^i!Se.wbidfb nof .at .the same ti me evida ice for 
continuity of i nvests and purposes, b r^lv wort hless when 
offered as testimony to " immorta lity.” The reader will 
be able to apply this reflecbonTor^mself if he knows 
anything of the “phenomena” of the vulgar Spiritualbm * 
When we turn to the positive side of the question, it 
seems necessary to remark that though the negative con- 
siderahons we have just referred to are not of themselves 
enough to disprove "immortality," proidded there is any 
strong ^und fm taking it as a fact, they would be quite 
sufficient to decide against it, mUess there b positive reason 
to acc^bng it That we have no direct evidence of such a 
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the Dilative considerations^jiist discussed? Fending the 
result of inquiries which have recently been set on foot, it 
is hard to speak with absolute confidence; still, the study of 
literature does, I think, warrant us in provisionally saying 
that Acre seems to be a stron g and wdelv diffused feehng , 
at least in the' W«*tem world, tfiaT fife without any hope_of 
continuance after death wo uld_be. a n unsatisfactory ttu ng^ 
This feeling expresses itself in many forms, but I think thqr 
can all be traced to one root Normally, as we know, the 
extinction of a particular teleological interest is effected by 
its realisation . our purposes die o utand.our.seJfsafaiiiafi^ ■ 
cha n^ when -t heir r esult, has been achieved (And ina- 
dentally this may help us to see once more that di ssatisfac; 
tio n and imperfection are of the e ssence of the finite self. 
The finite self h ve s on the diviaon of idea from reality, of 
intent from executi^ I f the two could become identi c, 
tile self would haveJost-the atmosph ere from wh ich it'draag 
its liffebreath.) Hence, if death, in our experience always 
took the form of the dissolution of a self which had already 
seen its purposes fulfilled and its aims achieved, there would 
probably be no Incentive to desire or believe in future con- 
tinuance. But it is a familiar fact that d eath is con stantly 
com ing a s_ a violent and irrational interrupt e r of unrealised 
plans and i nch oate work The self seems to disappear ni^ 
beca use i t ha s playe d its part and finished its work, but. aS -the 
vi ctim of external accident I think that analysis would show, 
under the vanous speaal forms which the desire for immortality 
takes, such as the yccumng to renew interrupted friendships 
of the longing to continue unfinished work, as their common 
principle, the feehng of ^resentment against this apparent 
defeat of intelligent purpose by brute external accident* 

Now, what IS the logical i^ue of this feeling as a basis 
for argument? We may fairly say, on the one band, ^at it 
rests on a sound principle For it embodies the conviction, 
of which all Philosophy is the elaboratipn, that the^j^J 
world is a h a rmonious system in which irrationa l accident 
p lays no par t and that, if we could only see the whole truth, 
we should revise that there is no final and irremediable de^ 
for any of our aspirations. b ut-alLarej^ehowjuade-good. 
On the other side, we roust remember that the argument 
from the desire for continuance to its reality also goes on 

■ tloth. howeTOr, though the most sUiVing, u not the tmh lUostiation 
this aptatently inationsl interference of accident with intelligent P”nj^ 
Mental Md hodily disablement, or even adi else external fortune, 

Se^e effect upon the self This must be taken mto account in any attempt 
to deal with the general problem. 
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to assert not only that our aspirations are somehow ful- 
filled and our unfinished work somehow perfected, but that 
tlu s fulfilment takes place i n the particular wav which w e. 
with our presen t h^hts, would wi sh. And in maintaining 
this, the argument goes beyond the conclusion which philo- 
sophical first principles warrant. 

s. For it might be that, if our insight into the scheme of 
the world were less defective, we should cease to desire this 
special form of fulfilment, just as in growing into manhood 
we cease to desire the kind of life which appeared to us as 
children the ideal of happiness. Th e man’s life-w o rk may 
be the realisation of the child’s dreams, but it does not realise 
Ihem.in th e fonn imagi ned bv_childhood. And ^ceivably 
it might be so with our desire for a future life. Further, of 
course, th e logical value of the argument from fee ling must 
to some ^tent depend upo n. thfi un bTersahtv an d persistence 
of the feeling itself . We must not mistake for a funda- 
mental aspiration of humanity what may be largely the 
effect of spedal traditions and training. H ence we cannot 
truly estima t e the worth of th e infer ence from feeling until 
we_kna.w_b pth how far t he feeling itselfJs-really permanent 
in our own society, and h o w far. again.Jt_ex»5ts in societies 
with different belie fs a nd traditions In itself the sentiment, 
eg", of Christian anlisation, cannot be taken as eyidence of 
the universal feeling of mankind, in the face of the apparently 
opposite feehngs, eg., of Brahmins and Buddhists. 

I should conclude, then, that the q uestion of a futu re life 
must remain an open one for Metaphysics. We see m unable 
ta-PVe-an-yr. valid, metaph ysical arguments for a futu re life, - 
but then, on the other hand, the negative presumptions seem 
to be equally devoid of cogency. Philosophy, in this matter, 
to use the fine phrase of Dr McTaggart, "gives us hone."! 
and I cannot, for my own part, see that it can do more. 
Possibly, as Browning suggests in La Saistaz, it is not de- 
sirable, in the interests of practical life, that it should do 
more. And here I must leave the quesbon with the reader, 
only throwing out one tentative su^estion for his approval 
or rejection as he pleases Since we have seen that the 
pennanence_of,the.self_de pends u pon i ts degree o f internal 
harmqny_of_ structure, it is at least conceivable that ite 

• Dr McTaparlfs phrase u more eszcUT adequate to describe my view th— 
his own, according to which '‘immonaht^’ is capable of philosophical proof 
<See the second chapter of his Siudus in Segeltan Cotmclogy ) l^ve a^eady 
explained why I cannot accept this position, I behcTc Dr McTaegart's sati^ 
faction witK It tnnsl be partly dne to failnie to 'ruse the question u that 

he declares to be a fhndame&tal difierentutioD ” of the Absolnte, 
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co ntinuance m a se lf, bevond_the limits of earth l y life, m ay 
dep end on th e same condition Con ceiv^ly the sdf m ay 
survisejdeath, as it sumves lesser c hanges in the course of 
physiraLfiyents, i f its unity and h armony of--pmpo5e.aie 
strong_enough.-and_n ot oth erwise^ If so, a future ex istence 
wouLdjiot Jie.a heritage into which w are safe to step when 
the time comes, but a conouest to be won by t he s trenn oas 
■ dev otion of life to the acquisition of a rich, and at the sa me 
tim e order l y and harmon ious, moral selfhoo d. And tiins tte 
bel ief in a future iif e. in so far as it acts in any given case as 
a spur to such strenuous living, might be itself a fact orJn 
bringing about its own fulfilment It is impossible to afSrm 
with certainty that this is so, but, again, we cannot deny that 
it mav-bcLt he case And her^ as 1 say, I must be content 
to leave the problem.^ 

Consult further :—'B. Sosanqne^ P^cholegy of the Moral 
Self, lect S ; F. H. Bradley, Appearana and chaps. 

9 (The Meanings of Self), lo (The Reali^ of Self), 26 (The 
Absolute ana its Appearances, — espedaUy the end of the 
chapter, pp 499-Sri of ist ed^ 27 (Ultimate Doubts); L. T. 
Hobhouse; Theory of Knowledge, part 3, chap. 5 ; S Hodgson, 
Metaphysic of Experience, bk iv. chap 4; Hum^ Treattse 0} 
Human Nature, bk L part 4, §§ 5, 6 ; W. James, Prindples 
of Psychology, voL L chap. 10; H. Lotz^ Metapfysie, bk. 
iii chaps i (especially | 245), 5 ; Microcosvtus, bk iii. c. J ; 
J M. E McTaggart, Studies in Higelian Cosmology, chap 2 
(for a detailed hostile examination of Dr. McTaggart's argu- 
ment, which I would not be understood to endorse except on 
special points, see G. E. Moore in Proceedings of Anstotelian 
.S'orw®', N.S. vol. ii pp. 18S-211); J Royce^ The World and 
the Individual, Second Series, ]«:ts. 6 , 7. 

, * I oo^perliap) to njr a word— aoie I do sot tUnk BEcesaijr— span Um 
doctnsetibaCimiDOTttli^issimidanieats] *'iDonIpostoUtc.’* If statement 
Tnrt "t DO more than wt it would be zncon^teot watb tbe lationalitjr of tbe 
tuuTccse onr woile as nerel agents sboald be sixDplj wssted, and that thetC' 
fote It moat somehow hare its accomplishsient whether we see it in oar human 
soae^ or not, I donld c^rbonlj a^ee with the geneial propositios. Bet 1 
Cannot see that we know enough of the stnictnre oi the cmrerse to assert that 
this accomplishment Is onl/ pos^le in tbe speoal form of iminortahty To 
revert to the iHnstntion of the texts (r) onr jn^ment that the world most be a 
woitbless place withcMt immortality rttgii be on a level with the child’s notion 
that “grown op” life, to be worth having, mut be a life ^ contuma] plaj and 
no work (a) u it is meant, however, that it is not “ wwth whfle” to be w. 
tuons von look forward to remnoeritoo®— what H^eh aeeordmg to 
Heine, called a 7Sr7«4pe«—hereafter for not having hved like a b^ the pro- 
position appears to me a pJeet of unmoral nonsense whidi it wonld be waste of 
tune to discuss. 
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"THE PROBLEM OF MORAL FREEDOM 

f 1. The metaphysical problem of free will has been histoncally created by 
extra ethical difficuroes, especially by theological coi^siderabons m the early 
Christian era, and fay ^e influence of mechanical saenbfie conceptions in 
the modern world § 2-3 The analysis of our moral experience sboa^ that 
true ‘^frMdom'* means teleoli^cal determination Hence to be **free” 
and to "will” are ultimatdy the same thmg Freedom or “self- 
determination" IS genume but hmited, and is capable of variations of 
d^ee S4. Dettrmtntsm and Indettrmtnxsm bou arise from the false 
assumption that &e_ medhamcal . postdate r^ef detenmnatson by 
Mtecedents i a an ulgmatel£|^ The question arises whether mental 
^ents are an exception to the snpposedpnnciple §5 Dttermimtm 
The determmist arguments stated. |6 They re$t partly upon the false 
assumption that meeharncal detenmnabon u_the, one a^.only pnnaple 
of rabonal oonnecGw between hmts § 7 Tartly upon fSllacious tb eoDcs 
& the actual procedure of the mental saenccs. Fallacious nature of the 
argumrat that comp lete k nowledge of jeharaAe^aod arcumstances .would 
enable us to pr^ct fiuh^ conduct The ammedLdata are.such.asi Jipm 
their own nature, could not be knoyro 1 8 Indttermtmsm 

The p^diical fimts to whidi the indeteraiiust^sppo^ do not warrant 
bis condosioti, wludi is, moreover, metapl^cally aosurd, as mvolving the 
denial of rabonal connecbon 1 9 Both _d ^tnnes_«gree_uMhe_uu_Ual error 
q^oonfoundu^ teleological um^ with causal determbiabon 


§.1, The problem of the meaning and reality of moral 
freedom is popularly supposed to be one of the principal 
issues, if not the principal issue, of Metaphysics as applied to 
the facts of human life. Kant, as the reader will no doubt 
know, included Jreedom with immprtality^nd the existence 
of God in ~his list of unprovable but indi spensable " p ostul- 
ates.’lof_Edto,_and the conviction is still widespread among 
'Sudents of moral philosophy that eth ical s cience cannot 
bggin it s wo rk without some _prdiminaiy metaphysical 
justification of. freedom, as a postylal^at least, if, not as a 
prove d truth. For my own pai% I own I cannot rate the 
practical importance of the metaphysical inquiry into human 
freedom so high, and am rather of Professor Sidgwick’s 
opinion as to its superfluousness in strictly ethical investiga- 
tions t At the same time, it is impossible to pass over the 
subject without discussion, if only for the excellent Olustra 
' S« ef EfiieSf bit. i clmp. 4, 5 6 (pp. 73-76 of 5U1 ed.X 
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tions it affords of the mischief which resnlts from the for 
c'mg of false metaphysical theories upon Eth^, and for the 
confirmation it yields of our view as to the postulatoiy 
character of the mechanico-causal scheme of &e natural 
sciences. In discussing freedom from this point of view as 
a metaphysical issue, I would have it clearly understood that 
there are two important inquiries into whid I do not intend 
to enter, except perhaps incidentally. 

One is the ^s ycltelogieal quest ion as__to_the.4«Scise 
element s into which a voluntary ac t ma y be analysed for-the 
purpose of psvcholoegcal d escription . the other the ethical 
and j uridical problem as to t he limits of moral responsibilit a 
For our present purpose both these questions may be left on 
one side. We need neither ask how a voluntary act is per- 
formed — ^in other words, by what set of symbols it is best 
represented m Psychology — nor where in a complicated case 
the conditions requisite for accountability, and therefore for 
freedom of action, may be pronounced wanting Our task 
IS the simpler one of .deciding, in the first place, what w e 
mean by fee f ree dom wh ich, we al l regard as morally de ; 
sirabl^ and next, what gener^ view as to the ns-t ure_sf 
existence is implied _in the as sertion or de mal of ib , 
actualitj iL 

TEat the examination of the metaphystcal implications of 
freedom is not an indispensable preliminary to ethical study,, 
is fortunately sufficiently established by the actual history 
of the moral sciences The greatest achievemente of Etocs, 
up to the present time, are undoubtedly contained in ’the 
systems of ffie great Greek moralists, Plato and Aristotle 
It would not be too much to say that subsequent ^rral 
speculation has accomplished, in the department of Ethi« 
proper as distinguished from metaphysical reflection upon the 
ontological problems suggested by ethical results, little miOT 
than the development in detail of general pnnciples already 
recognised and formulated by these great observers and cntics 
of human life Yetffie metephysic^piBblemjjfJceedomj a^ 
welLknojsjni-is ejjtirelyjibseatJtpnLio-Hatomc^ostptehan 
Slulosophy With Plato, as the reader of the Gor^as and 
ffiTmehth and ninth books of the will Jx aware, 

freedom means iust_what.it_does_to.the_ordinary,£lain^an, 
the-power=J;oJldojyhat_one_aalls," and the only speculative 
IntwMt taken by the philosopher in the subject b that of 

showing that ^ chief.p,racbcal_obstacle_to_the,attaumjgit , 
of freedom arisMjrom_infirmity_and_.inconsistencyjn tw , 

wil l Itself , that, in fact, the onfreejnan isjust.ffie.cnminalDr 
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“ tyrant” who TO lls.theJncompatible. and, In a less degree, 
the "democratic** c reature of moods a nd impulses, who, in 
popu lar phrase . " doesn't' know w harhe wants ” of li fe. 

Similarly, Aristotle, with less of spiritual insight but more 
attention to matters'of practical detail, discusses the ixoOaior, 
in the third book of his Ethics, purely from the standpomt 
of an ideally perfect jurisprudence. With him the problem 
is to know for what acts an ideally perfect system of law 
could hold a man non-responsible, and his answer may be 
said to be that ^man_is not respo nsible in_rase_of (i) 
physical co m pulsion, in the strict sense, where his limits a re 
actuall y set in motion by some external agent or cause . and 
(2) oLignorance of th e mate rial circum stances. In both 
these cases there is no responsibility, b ecause there has been 
no.r eal ac t, the outwa rd moyecnents_qf_the man ’s limbs not 
co rresponding to any purpose of _his ..own An act which 
does translate into physical moyement a purpose of the 
agent, Aristotle, like practical morality and jurisprudence, 
recognises as tpso facto free, without raising any metaphysical 
question as to the ontological implications of the recognition 

Historically, it appears that the metaphysical problem 
has been created for us by purely non-ethical considerations. 

' Freedom of indifferenc e'* was maintained in t he ancien t 
world, by the Epi cureans, but ,iiotlpn_e&ical, grounds As 
readers of the second book of Lucretius know, thqr denied 
the validity of the postulate of r^dly mechanical causality 
simply to extricate themselves from file position into which 
their arbitrary physical hypotheses had led them If 
mechanical _.causali^_were_iecognised as. abs olute in the 
physical world, and if, again, as Epicurus held, the ph ysical 
world.. was composed of ~^ato ms al l fall ing with c onstant, 
velocities Jn _the same direction, the. syste m of tilin gs, as w e 
know It. coul d never have arisen. Hence, rather than give 
up their initial hypothesis about the atoms, the Epicureans 
credited the individual atom with a power of occasional 
uncaused and arbitrary deviation from its path, as a means 
of bringing atoms into collision and combination Thus , with 
them T freedom. of_ indifference” wa s the result of physical 
difficulbes. 

In_ the_ Christian Church the doctrine seems to have 
owed its wide — thougE~not universal — acceptance to equally 
non-ethical difficulties of a theologtcal kind. If God " fore - 
jcnew.from all jetoiuty” the transgressi on of Adam and all 
its_consequcnces,_how cquld^ it_be .compatible. .with_His' 
ju^ce_to punish Adam and~aU his posten^ for fa ults 
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fo reseen by Adames Creator ?* The difBculty of recondling 
the divnie omniscience. with the divine justice vw supposed 
^ to be avoided — in truth, it was onfy evaded * — ^by assuming 
that man was created with a "freewill of indifferenc ft" so 
Aat obedience would have been just as easy as transpession 
if man had chosen to obey. In our own time the problem 
has assumed a rather different complexion, owing to the 
enormous developments of mechanical physical science, 
which be^n with Galileo and Descartes j^gid causal 
determination being assumed as a first principle' of phj^ical 
science, the'^estion arose whether the assumption should 
not also be extended to the psychical sphere. If so 
extended, it .^s eeme d to strike at the roots of mora l 
responsibility,. J}y_jriala nFTn~ human acts tne inevit able 
*' consequen ces o f drcuinstance s over w hich we ha ve no 
control ° ; if not admitted, the rejection of the principle of 
rigid causal determmation has often been thought to amount 
to the denial that there is any principle of rational connec- 
tion in the psychical sphere. Hence, while persons specially 
interested m_the..facts_o£, the_moraI.Jife_jhave frequently 
inclined to the more or less radical denial of rational 
connection between the events of tiie p^chical series, others, 
whose special interests have lain in toe direction of toe 
unification of knowledge, have still more commonly thought 

^ So Omar Khaj^im— 


** Ofa-'Tfaoti, who didst with ptbll and with gm 
Beset the Road I was to wander in. 

Thou wilt not with Fredestued £vu ronnd 


Rmmeshj and then impute mj FoU to Sm ” 
(FYtzgbkald, ei 


BRALD, ed. 4, stanza 8a) 


And our own poet— 


**Thou madest maTi m the garden; thou temptedst man, and he iell,” etc. 


(For the original of the stanzas on Fredestmabon m Flt^erald's Omar, see, 
the Persian text of Wbinfield, quatrains lOo, 126, 1$^.) 

* Evaded} because, even grantiz^ the sabs&etoriness of the solubon for the 
special case of Adam, there would sbll ^ the problem of reconaling the 
‘•ftee will” of his- descendants with their inhentance of ••onginal an " The 
more ngid Calvinism, with Us insistence on the natural cormpbon of man's heart 
and the absoluteness of predestinabon, seems to secure logicm consistency at the 
expense of ontiaging our moral convicbons. L1I.C so many popular theological 
problems, this of the conflict between God's ommsaence and rastice arises Irom a 
misconception of the issue. It is only when the calegoiy oT bme is illogicall} 
applied to die es hypotJusi perfect, and therefore bmeless, nature of God that 


thus occasions the difficulty which the ‘'free-will" theoiy was intended to re 

more. See on this point, Royca TAr vol 11 

and compare^ Bradlnr, Ethical Studm, p 19 Of course, the case would be 
altered ifw thought of God as finite and imperfect, and therefore in bme. Bat 
there would then be no longer any reason for behenng ether in His omniseenec 
or His omnipotence, and so no problem would anse. 
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It necessary to hold' that human action is determined by 
anteeedents-in the same s^se an d to t tie ~same degree as 
&e,occu rrences of the purely physical or der. 

It will be our object to show that these rival doctrines of 
^detecnunism and^ Determinism, or Necessitarianism , are 
alike irrational, alike incompatiSe with what in practice we 
understand as moral freedom of actio n, and alike based 
upon the false assumpti6n~that rig id m echanical determina-, 
ti'on is.itself a n actual fac t a nd not a m ere_post ulate of the 
special p hysical -SCTences. .valid on ly so_far._as it is useful 
But before we enter upon our task, it is necessary to begin 
with a statement as to the real meaning of ethic^ freedom 
itself Until we know what we mean by the kind of freedom 
we, as moral beings, desire and think we ought to have, it 
will be useless to ask whether we are or are not free. 

§2. " Free ” and “ freedo m ” a re manifestly what are 
callra by’the logicians " priva tive.** teims, Jthev d enote the 
absence of certai n restrieti ons To be “ fr^" in whatever 
special sense jrou may use the word, ine^s'to be be&fnnt 
somethin g. What, then, are the ^rpical. limitations whicA^ 
in practice, we resent as making ps unfree? They seem to 
be, in the main, the following — (1) W e are not free when 
our l imbs are actually, set jn motion by an_extSSal physical, 
agency, human.orjipnjjiuman And the reason why we are 
tiien unfree is that fte_resul^g mov ements of our bodies do 
not express.a purpo se .ofIour_OOT. They either express the 
purpose of some other being who moves our limbs as seems 
good to him, or, as in the case where we are set in motion 
by the “ forces ’* of the inanimate world, express no purpose 
at all that is recognisable to ns as such. ‘And in ei ther case 
JB4.have expre^ed tio purpose of our own by our movements , 
thq^ do_npt_truly belong to_*ff_at.,all,.and..there js_therefore 
no f reedom. It is not necessary that the result of the 
movement should be one which, if it had been suggested, we 
should have declined to entertain as a purpose of our own 
We_>wfg'/;? pe rhaps , if left to ourselves, have done just .what 
another man or t he sy stem of phy sictil forces has done for 
US. Still, so long as the dSedi^whatever it wa^ was done for 
us and not by" us, so, long as it.rorre^onded_to_no actual 
p.urpose of ours, it ivas not a free art. 

(2) Again, we ate not ^JyJG^.whenjve act in ig noran ce 
(not due to previous free a^on of our.ownli of tiie. speaa l 

‘ Remember tbet abstention fromactmc Is itseir aclimi, jnstas in Logic erepr 
npuRcast denial is really an asseitios. Hence ocr pronto meets the ease of 
neglect to mfonn myself of the matenal orcams t a a e e s. 
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dreumstance s. Here there is, as there was not in the former 
case, a genuine act We actuailv purpose to do somethin g, 
but .what_we _ purpose to do is not the de^ which resul ts 
/romjjur mfisements I shoot a comrade by mistake 

for one of the enemy, it is true that / purpose to shoot, and 
so far the shooting is an act, and a free act, of my own 
But I did not purpose to shoot my comrade, and so the 
resjilt,_in_its ..concreteness, -is not the expression of ro> 
purpqs^, and I consequently regard myself as not fully free 
in' doing it, and therefore not morally accountable for it 
So far our analysis coincides with that of Aristotle, previousi) 
referred ^to 

(3) Again, I am not atfng freely where the cirenm- 
s.tanc<s are no t such as to admit of the formation of purpose 
i t ail ~ For this rMsqn, inerely automatic^action— if Jhere,i? 
such a thing — is -not-g^uine.action,.and. therefore jioUhegl 
Impu lsiv e action wi thout reflection, again, comesjndaitjiis 
category. It is, of course, accompanied by feelings of 
sadsfacb'on, and if impeded gives rise to craving, and so 
cannot be called simply non-purposive But in genuinely 
impulsive reaction, where the possibility of reflection is 
exduded, there can be little clear awareness of the concrelr 
character of the purpose that is being put into execution, 
and hence such action is not truly free And in practical 
life, though we are certainly held morally responsible for 
impulsive action, in so far as it is thought we might base 
modiiied it by previous habitual practice of reflecUon or by 
avoiding a situation which we had reason to think would 
deprive us of the power to reflect, we are nei’cr held ns fully 
iccountable ibr the deed of impulse as for the rcflectiicly 
thought out and deliberately adopted purpose.’ 

Fu^er.jtre feel ourselves nnfree whcn^we.fail to execute 
our purposes, eiflier from_shecr jnabibty to attend to.a con- 
sistent ^scheme. of. action, .or. because.we attend cquidly to 
'purposes which.areintemailyjncomp.atibIe. This is why the 
“ democratic " man, whose interests are an ineoherCTt medlqr 
without logical unity, and the “tyrannical man, or, as we 
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should now say, the “criminal type,” whose passions are 
constantly at war with one another and with his judgment, 
are r^arded by Plato as the typically unfree beings To be 
reaUy.frge, in the last resort, we must have purposes which 
ai;e_coJi.ermLt_and_abjd.ing. And it is thus no paradox to 
say that unfreedo m in the e n d means, in_.the .main._not 
knotmg your o wn m ind, while to b e free jsjto know what 
yoL mean.' 

§ 3 We may now draw some important consequences 
from this review of the facts upon which every valid inter- 
pretation of freedom has to be based. (l) Freedom , as 
Locke said in that famous chapter “On Power” which is 
sbll the classic discussion of the whole subject as far as 
English philosophy is concerned, " belongs to &e man, not 
to the vnll" The proper question to ask is. “ Am l _free? ” 
not “Is' mv will fr ee?''...oC-J‘Have I a free_.will.**'* For 
“Tr^dom “ and .‘Iwillj’las the facts enumerated above show, 
are hut t he.negatiye.andjhe positive jiame for t he same . 
property, the property of acting so as to put what we first 
possessed as our private purpose into execution in the world 
of sensible fact I “will” when my outward deed is thus 
the expression of my purpose , in the same case, and in no 
other, I am “ free.” Thus to "will” and to be “ f r ee” a re one 
and the same thin g ; a will which was not free would be a 
will which was not the translation into sensible fact of any 
one’s purpose, and thus no will at alL Thus the question, 
" Are we , free?” might be also put in the equivalent form, 
“ Can we ever will anything?" and to the question, as thus 
put, experience gdves a ready answer. For we certainly do 
concmve purposes, and we certainly, in some of our move- 
ments, do translate those purposes in act And therefore we 
may say that freedom i s undoubtedly , in the only sense in 
whic h it is desir^. a fact of immediate experienri-i ' 

(2) If_we. retain the expression "freedom to wtll” by th e 
5idejDf_tfae-phtaseL!ifreedomJto_<itf?* it ca n only be i n a very 
spedal. s ense It is clear that not only may my outward 
deed be a translation into fact of my present purpose, but my 
present purpose itself, as a psychical event, may also be a 

1 II must, hoverer, be carefully noted that will in the sense m which it is 
equivalent to freedom must be tahen to include what some wntets, t g, Bradley, 
call a “standmg” will — ue any senes of acts originally imnated by an idu 
of the resultant changes, which is approved of by us unconditionally In the 
actual execuuon of such a senes of acts many of the stages are habitual reactions 
which, as such, are not aocompanied by the "idea" of their specihc result as a 
determining condition of their occurrence. The ^here of moral freedom is 
arbitranly restncted when it is assumed that an aOual volition is mdispensable 
lot eiery stage of the " free " action. 
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onl y an experie nce which, is absolut^_devoid jjf. intOTal 
conflict a nd external., cairtlv discre pant environment in 
other words, only the ex perience w hich is the infinite whole, 
can . he in ^ its det ail entirelv and absolutely free. From ' 
the possibil ities (rf internal lack _ pf un ity of purpose_and 
ext ernal coUSiSn* w i th nval purpose wh ich arejnsepaigble ■ 
from_our_ppsition as finite _beings, it inust foUo^Jiat_we ( 
are never more t han partially or relativeljr^free. 

And diat the d egree_to whic h we are free varies with 
tbe_nature_of_our_pjirppse^and their relation to. tiie 
givironment, is also manifest There is an inid^nite 
plurality of such degrees, ranging up from the total or 
all but total absence of freedom in the case of directly 
constrained motion up to the case of cordial co-operation 
with the other members of a relatively self-supporting 
social group in the conscious and systematic execution of 
an elaborate and coherent scheme of actioiL To indicate 
the principal distinctions among such grades of freedom 
which ate of practical importance for law and morality is 
the task of systematic Etiucs, and need not be attempted 
by us here. We may add that our investigation has made 
it apparent that true moral freed om, of whateve r degree, is no 
iaalienable.heril2ge.into_which jien.stepjb y, the "a ccident 
oLbir^’* but — ^in the ma in and.as.an_actual possesion — 
a pria e_'v^ch has to be wo n b v the double discipline of self- 
faiowledge. and_ self- mast ery, and. of social comradwhip. 

“i .forfeited by .the r^^lectjjfj^ arts 1^ 
^ich.it v^_first. gained. No doubt one man's inherit^ 
deposition may make the practice of self-control, or again 
of social fellowship, easier to him than to another, and to 
thfa extent we nay say that we are bom with a greater 
or l^er “ capacity for freedom,” but of its actual possession 
we have aU to say, "with a great pnee purchased I this 
freedom ' ' 

(4) Finally, our examination of flie fa cts of morality 
MablKj;s._to taue fr eedom, We^ free^ as we haye 
seen, just so far ^ our mcpenence is the embodiment of 
coherent and permanent Interest or purpose, and freedom 
r’, llKe _ “ will.'l simply an., abst ract expression for the 
felMlogic^.^ty.iyhich, in_vaiying .d.^ees, is. an e ssentia l' 
leature of all experience. Hence we can at once see that 
>recd^i_do es not mean “absence o fjatinnal con nection °i 

. ^s^c e o f aeterminat ion.” but doe s mea n, as so many! , 

^Mnt pKlpsopiers have told u5..for_U5 finite bein^. se/f-l 
SCtermuwhon I am most free when acting for the re^isa- 
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tion of a coherent rational purpose, not because my conduct 
IS “undetermined"; in other words, because there is “no 
telling” what I shall do next, but because it is, at such 
times, most fully determined teleologically by the character 
of my inner purposes or interests, — in other words, by the 
constitution oi my self The more abiding and logically 
' cohere nt my various pu rposes in action, the freer Fam . 
cause At js^myjtvAeTeself or system of rationall y con nected 
( in terests j and not fe ejn sistence of others, or some passin g 
w}um^rimjjilse_whichJ_may_forthKith_disown_as_no_4)art 
of m y '** tru e_self.*i. which is_petting_ expression— in—iny 
outwa rd dee ds. And if it were possible for a finite being 
to become absolutely free, as we have seen that it is not, 
such a being would, in the veiy moment of its entire de- 
liverance, become also absolutely determined from within ; 
its whole life, as manifested to the outsider in the series 
of its deeds, would become the perfect and systematic 


expression of a single scheme. of, coherent. purposes . 

§ 4. We see, then, that such a genume but limited freedom 
as IS really implied in the existence of morali^ is not only 
compatible with, but actually demanded by, the principles 
of a sound Metaphysics From the side of morahty we 
meet with the demand that human beings shall be, in.part 
at le a st, creat u res wh ose outward acts 5h all_be_the_genuine 
expr ession .of individua l purpose , from the side of Meta- 
physics we have already learned that l ust this t el.eolggical 
unity, genui ne thoug h im perfect, is the _essential__nature 
of_eyeiyTJnite][^pOTence. We are now to see how a 
problem in itself quite simple leads to insoluble difficulties 
and to the rival absurdities of Indeterminism and Determin- 
ism when It is perverted by an .initial metaphysical blunder. 
The initial . mistake. ofbotb the rival theories consists.simp]y_ 
iiTSKng rigid mechanical dete rmination of events byjhar 
anferedents in ~accord wfl i the.pnn^Je or.Causality_as_an 
actual Jact,_the divergence between them .only jconceming 
the._extent of the ..sphere .of .existence for whidi_such 
determination ^prevails According to the indetcrminist, 

the actionjofconscious. beings. form 5 .a splitare jexccption 
to~a' principle of determination which. is .absolutdy valid 
fbt-all purely physical.prqcesscs According ^ the deter- 
minist, toere are no", exceptions to_ the principle, and ouc 
confessed inability to predict the course pfanjudiYldu^, 
irfe:or-a- period of, history, from general..!aws in 
way in which we predict an. eclipse or a 
IS due^m^elyjo the greater .complcMli'-oLthe necessary 
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data, and the temporar y imperfections of our, mathematical 
methods. 

It should be noted that there is n o substantial disagree- 
ment between_the more sob er rep resentatives_of the hvo 
views _a 5 _to the a ct ual facts of l ife The indeterminist 
usually admits that in practice, when you know e noug h of 
ajnanls_character_and of_the_influencesl 5 rought._to bear 
upon him, you can tell_wifli_spme_cpnfidence how he. will 
co nduct himse lf, and that social intercourse, education, and 
penal Jegis lation . would be impossible _if, 33>u _could_not 
Similarly, the determinist admits that it wo uld b e very rash 
to_ta;eat_ your predic tions . oL human.behaviour in practice 
with absolut e co nfidence, and that the__unexp.ected_.does 
frequently happen in hu man life. The dispute is solely 
about the philosophical interpretation of facts as to which 
there is virtually universal agreement According to the 
determinist interpretation, j^_you_ were o ut in po ssession of 
the Icnowl edg e.of. a_man's “ch aracter” and of h is “ c ircum- 
stance s” (and it is assumed that it ir theoreUc^ly possib.le 
tojiave.this.knowledge), and had s ufficient s kill to grapple 
nntfa the, mathematical problems involved, you could cal- 
culatejiis.ishp.lejiehayiour Jn advance, from the„cradle_tq 
the__^ 3 ^_with_infalhble_precisi.on. "AiTcording to the 
indeterminist iLQM.jcbul<i_not do so. and yo ur failure would 
arise, not from any theoretical impossibil ity of obtaining 
the. supposed _ data, but_.frora _theii:__insufficiency. Our 
behaviour, he alleges, is not exclusively determined by the 
interaction of "character" and circumstances, even with 
fte_conipJeteJcnoyd.edge..of b oth these ele ments, human 
action_^_incalculabl,e, because of_pur possession of a_ “free 
wdljit indifference ’Lor power Jo_actJndifiwently according - 
to or-in_nola^n .o_f_our “.character" You can never say 
beforraand^ wh^ a man will do , b ecause of~\His ca pacity 
fpr acting, under, any conditions, with equri facility in eithi 
of two alte ma tiye wa ys 

I propose to show briefly that the determinist i.s right in 
sa)nng_that conduct is .completely detCTmined[by " character,” 
—If the term .be_.understood_wideiy_eno.ugh— and circura- 
JapEgs, but wrong in.hqlding that this makes infallible predic- 
tion_pMsible , on the other hand, that AetedetCTministjs ' 
gghUnJenying th e possibility of such p redichnn hm- wjxmg 1 
iJLthejeason.he gives_for^deriial Infallible preHirrinS* 
IS imp^ible, not because of the existence of " free will 

01 indifference," but because. the_assujm_ed_data_of_the_prc- ' 
™gtion_ar.e__s. uch tha t you could not possibly have teem 

*4 ' " ^ ~~ 
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tveai. ^ Finally, it wiU be pointed out that the 
two errors both arise from the same false metaphysical 
theory that th e cau sal principle is a statement of real 
fact ^ — — — 

_ I S. Determtnt sm^ To b^in with the Tuew of the deter- 
muust Humaii,condu.ct, he sa)f^ must be, like other pro- 
cesses, unequiy ocallv determined b y antecedents, and the se 
antecedents must consist of (a ) (^ai^cter and (i) external 
c ircumst ance. For (r) to deny the causal determmation of 
our acts by antecedents is to deny the preamce of rational 
connection in the psychical sphere, and thus to pronounce 
not only Psychology, but all the sciences which take 
psychical events as &eir material and attempt to discover 
rational cotuecrions between them, in principle impossible. 
Thus-the_yerv exi stence o f Ps ychology. EtMcs, and Histo ry 
proves the _aPDlieability_of t he prfadple of causal dete r- 
minism, to “ mental s tates.” 

_ (2) This is still more evident if we reflect that ail 
science con sists in _the formula taon of " l aw s” or "un iform- 
ities.** and that the fnrrmilatfnn nf "l aw s" rests UDO n the 
principle_Jhat_JLsame,-^ ult fo llows_under same-condi- 
tions” — fce uponJthe. prindple o f causal determinat ion 

(3) Further, if psy ch ical events are not s o-determined. 
then Psvcholo^ and~~Uie mental sciences gene rally are 
i nconsistent with the general principles of the mechanica l 
physical sciences . 

(4) And, as a matter of fact, we do all assume that 
psychicaLjevents are causa lly dete rmin ed by their an te; 
cedents. In Psychology we assume that our choice are 
determined by the strength of Hhc-inolive s betwe en_which 
we_choose.~ Hence, if you know wh at are the “m otives" 
present to a mao’s ^oice, and t he-xelative strCTgth o f eac h, 
th e determ inist flunks the predictio n of his con d uct is 
reduce d to the pitre ly mathematical .p roblem of the soluti on 
of an equat ion or set _oiLequations. That our present 
mathematical resources will not avail for the unequivocal 
solution of such equations is, on this view, a mere temporary 

^ Contpsre \rith irliat follows, Bradley, EiiuoJ Studtu^ Hssay x, and lie 
notes appended to It. For a tr^cal statement of the detenmnist case m its 
more sober fonn, see Mai, 4 )’J&»J?fii 2 Kvblt. si. chap. a. ft is harder to £nd 
a reasonable statement of the opposite new, as most capable moral phaosophOT 
base adopted the doctrine of self-deteimination. For a defence of thoreagh- 
goi r g IndctcnninisiD, sec Jmqcs, 7ht IVtU tB BtliBot (£ss&j 00 7ht 
efDtttrmmum) In Professor Sidgwici’s statement of the indetermin ^ new 
hjsposthninons lecture on T H Gietn*5 do^nne of freedom m 

mthtmul^Gra7i,Sftnar,exdilcrtiiuim,fif IJ-sS). Indetmmnism seems 

to me to be qualified to the pomt of being in pnnople sniiendeied. 
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defect incidental to the present condition of mathematical 
science. In pringp!e__the_ eguations .must_be_soluWe,_or 
‘‘ there is no s cience (rf h uman act ion ” _ _ 

( 5 ) And in practical life we do all assume that itjs 

possible to^predictMthjcpnsiderable confidence the^effectjof _ 
t ypical c onditions, upon-the.aggTegate_of,mankind, and also, 

when you have the req Qisite data, the, effecJi.oLa^definit^set,. 
of co ndit ions upon .an JndividuaLman Thus.w_ej:p.untupon 
the deterrent effects of-pu nishment . the persua siyejnfluence 
of_ad verti semenh-etc. , and again, in.propprt 3 Pb_as_we really 
know our friends, we. belie ve ourselve s able _to_an 5 wyr^for 
their conduct _in_situations. which, have not as yet .arisen. 
Why, then, should we suppose it theoretically impossible, if 
adequate data were furnished, to calculate the whole career 
of a man or a society in advance, as the astronomer calculates 
the path of a planet from its elements f These ar^ 1 think, 
the chief of the stock arguments by which Determinism has 
been defended. (With the purely theological argument 
from the absoluteness of the dmne foreknowledge I have 
already dealt in passing, and do not propose to refer to it 
again) 

§0 It is not difficult to see that the logiral val ue of a ll 
these arguments is nothing .at all. They falTof "themselves 
into two groups, one based upon the general view that all 
rational connectioiujor a t least a ll . such rational connecti on 
M_is_ significant for our , knowled ge, is mechanical causal 
sequence, t he other upon an appeal to the sup pos ed actu al 
prartice_of_ffie_mental_science 5 . We may deaf with ttie 
first group (arguments i to 3 ) first It is certainly not true 
that causal .determination ^y antecedents_isJJie_onlyJbnn 
of rational connection For there is manifestiy anoiher type 
of connection, whidi we have already seen to be fundamental 
for the mental sciences, namely, teleologica l co herence And 
we have learned in our preceding books' fliat no fiiiiv te leo- 
logical or. pu rposive serig .can really be mec hanically deter- 
mined j)v_.uniform causal laws of sequence, tho ugh it is jijten. 
convenient for special purpo^, as in the physical sciences, 
to ^at such a .series as~if ifi^e me chanica lly determined. 
Whether this type of procure wiU ’be valid in the men^ 
sciences,^ depends upon the further question whether our 
interest in the study of mental processes is of the kind which 
would be ^satisfied by the formulation of a number of abstract 
uniformities or laws of sequence, and the neglect of all those 
features of real mental life of which such laws take no 
account 
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In the physical sciences, as we saw, this mechanical 
scheme was valid only because we have an interest— that of 
devising general rules for dealing with ^ical physical 
situations — which is met by neglecting all &ose ^ects of 
j concrete fact which the m^anical scheme~Sxeludes But 
; walsb-saw that the" nature of our interut in psychological 
investigation was predominantly (and, in the case of 
study of voluntary action, exclusively) of a different kind 
Our interest in these investigations was to obtain such a 
teleological representation of psychical processes as might 
be 'made available for the appreciative judgments of Ethics 
and History and their kindred studies Th us, even a d- 
mittmg jthe possibility of t reating p s ychical life for som e 
purposes, by abstracti on from-its -t el^Iogical characto Tas 
if_it_were .a mechanical segugice, Jhe_abstractionja!!?uld,be 
fatal for. the purposes .of_tiie.c 5 iicrete_mental_s.cienc£S,.and 
is therefore _inadmissible in them . A teleological unity m 
which we aie interested as a teleological unity cannot, with - 
out the stultification o f our who le_saentifie_precedutftJ>e 
taeated-in .abstraction .fro m its teleolog ic al characte r 
This rejoinder to the first of the determinist's arguments 
is at the same time a refutation of the second It is true 
that any science ai ms exclusively at the discgverypf 
“ laiw" or “unifomiitt es ” must adopt S e causal .p rinciple, 
and must resolutely shu t its ev« to alLaspects of concrete 
fact which cannot_be_resolvedJnto_me chanical sequence o f 
“same result^ o n “ same c onditions ” Buh as we saw in the 
first chapter of this book, the .characterist ic task of Psycho - 
logy, except in those parts of it which appear to be mere 
temporary substitutes for the Physiology of the future^ js 
r. _r Jhutjlhe 


not _fte..discoy 5 iy-S>t-^^^*““-°^--^SS^L 


representatioiiJn_abstract_andLgeneiaLJo£m_of_the.del^ 

logical unity of.ptocesses.whi(*„are_the_expjessio.n_oLsu^ 
iective interests Psycholog y,.then, in its most characteristic 
I parts, is no t based "upon the causal po stulate of mecha.nical 

/science7but'o?tEi5onception>f.teIepJpgLcaLce.ntintuty _ 

' ' ' Our answer to the determinist’s third argument is 
therefore that we admit the truth of the allegation 
Psychology and all the more concretemental .sciences which 

maC^'Sb_orth£sEnbphgn.orPsychol.ogxJbecause_^ 

tiffiy teleologicaLin their.\ie»Lof_mental4)rpcess, 
i^iS^istent with .the mecharacal_po5tulates.-*/-thos=-i"®*“- 
"laTe^'had any claim to,admission.into,mental.science.as its 
ruling prTnciple^ We deny, however, that they have any 
such clmm_to recognitio.n Being, as we now know that 
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they arc, mere methodological rules for the elimination from 
our data of everything which is teleological, the_meclLanicaL 
postulates are only legitimate in ^Psychology, so far as 
Psvchology d^ires mechanic al results . How far that is, we 
have learned m the first two chapters of the present Book, 
and we have found that thejnitiatipn_pf purposive jction 
i 5 _npt_a_proce 5 s _which_Psy.chplpgy_ can_fruitfully_treat, as 
mechanicaL 

1 7 . Turning now to the determinist’s allegations as to 
the factual procedure of the mental sciences, we may make 
the following observations: — (l) As to the argument from 
the psychological treatment of “ motives ” as the determin- 
ing antecedents of choice, we say that it i s eith er an empty 
tautology or a falla cy, according to. .the, sense you please to 
put on the much-abused term “motive.” Choice is causey 
determine d bv— the ‘‘strongest motive"; what does this 
mean? If the “ strongest motive” simply means the line of 
action we do in fact choose, the argument amounts to the 
true but irrelevant observation that w^ choose what .we do. 
choose, and n ot something else. But if “motives” are to 
be regarded as antecedents causally determining choice in 
proportion to their strength, as mechanical “ forces ” deter- 
mine the path of a particle in abstract Mechanics, we must 
suppose the “stren^” of the various “motives,” like the 
mass of an attracting body, to be previously fixed, independ- 
ent of tbe choice they determine. In other words, the 
determinist argument requires us to hold that al ternative 
possibilities of action are dreadv “mo tives" apart Irom _t^ir 
relation to_the,purpose-of the agent wK p hats to c hoose 
betwe en them , and moreover, hayft also, in independence _of 
the.purpi^-Or,7“,diaTacter" of the chooser, a "stre ngth ” 
njiic hjs in s ome. unintelli gible wav' a function of — it wnuld 
not_be easy t o say oLw/mt. thoug h it is i ncumbent ori the 
detaminist.tojoiow. ^nd this seems no better than rank 
nonsense An alternative isjiot.a "motiveJI. at all, except 
in relation, tb. 7 the_already e xisti ng, but not ful ly d^ned,~ 
purppse^f some agen^”and_whether_it'’is,a_“stoong" or a 
"w.eak ”~mdtiv e depend likew ise on th e character of tile 
SSSHts-Purposej) The attempt to conceive of~”mofives " as' 
somehow acting on a mind with an inherent “strength” of 
their own, as material particles attract other material 
p^clK.^proportionatelyto their masses, is so palpable an 
absurdity, that nothing more than the candid statement of 
It IS needed for its complete exposure. 

And ( 2 ) (there is an equal absurdity inherent in the 
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detcnnmist view m to the kind of prediction of conduct 
which is possible in concrete cases^ We have seen already 
* in our Third Book that no infallible prediction of the comse 
^ of evente in an individual case is ever possible Mechanic 
*^culation and prediction we found to be possible in the 
physical sciences simply because they deal with the average 
character of a vast aggr^te of processes which ttey never 
attempt to follow in their concrete individual detail And 
trustviLorthy_ prediction, ofjiuman conduc t bv— the.aidlof 
" causrf_laTre^a 5 is_seen to be of the s ame kind. Your 
uniformities might hold. good, s o loner as they professed to 
be n6diing.mote than jtatistiral_aye^e5 go^b^^lectiDg 
the indmduaLpeculiarities-oflthei^eciar cases co mpos ing 
, themi|]^^t^gj}ut.acquamtancejn&^dl^3aarcharacter 
. and p.urpose would, justifyuyou.in making.cpnfident predic- 
tions 2 s t o the b e havio ur_o£ an individu al man^ 

Now," when the determinist says, "i f you knew a man ’s 
character _and._his_drciimstance3 you coiild pr^ct his 
, conduct with c ertainty," it is not this Mod of individual 
acquaintance which he has in view,. He means that the 
“ chaiacterJl.of_an JndiBdual jnanSould Ji^reduceiLto a 
numbeiLof. general Jbrmulas or "law s of m ental actio n.” and 
' that from_ftse,“laiTO,’’ Jjy. simply_putting.them_together, 
you couid logically ded uce t he ma n’s _he&viouf. To sm 
how irrational this assumption is, we need only ask what is 
meant exactly by the “character” which we suppose given 
as one of the elements for our supposed calculation If it 
me ans the s um- total of the congem'tal "d isp ositions ” wi th 
whidhjve are bom, then — apart from th e diffi.cult^l^ying 
precisely wh at you mea n b y such a “dis positi on"— the 
determmist stat^entis not even apprbximatdy.^e. _^Ebr 
(a) though it may be true that a, malPs^DMaviour Jn. a 
given situation is a n expression of hi sJjcharac.ter.lLystJhe 
“ character” i-s not t he same thing as " congenit M dis fipsi- 
-• tiqn.” Disposition js__the.jnere_raw_ matenm — pf^the 
chaiactCT,!lj^ichJs forme d on t_of,.it_by,jh^influence of 
circumstance,_the_educadonaI. activity_pilour_social .cirele, 
and'3eliBemte.seI£discipIine_on_our_fiV!m_part. Andfthe 
{ “ characte r" thus' foi m^_ is_not_a Jxed_and_unrarying 
quantityJ,^ven jonce ,ari 3 ,fdr_ajl_at_spme„period.jn Jhe 
' indmdual’s develop ment and, thenc eforward constant] it is 
itsdlTthTOretically at least, “in the making’'ftroughout life^ 
and though you may, from personal intimate acquaintance 
with an individual man, feel strongly convinced that |is 

" characterJ!’ Js .notjikdyjo. nndeigojeriqus .e^nges_alter 
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a certain time of lif e, this conviction can never amount to 
JSorTSSr what we properly call " mora l" ce rtainty, and 
fe^never— justified,, «5C4^#._on_the .strength, of individual 
familia ntv. 

(i) This leads us to our second point If — ^to suppose 
the practically impossible — ■yoji_jfid_knowji_mar/s^“ char- " 

acteriL,with,,jhe kn owledg e o f omniscience, you w ould i 

clearly,alsojcnow_eyery_act.o.fjusjife. For his *‘ charac tM ” 
i§, nothing but J:he system.of purposes.and interes.tsjtojwhich 
his_ontw ard d eeds give expression, an d thu s .tp jrnow it 
completely wou ld be to know them com pletely too. But — 
and tius is what the determinist regularly overlooks — ^you 
CQuli.not. 4 i.ossibly_.hav.e_,tiiis .knowledge _of„the .man's 
i“ chara cter" u ntil you, were_already„jcquamte_d„witii_the 
iwhole^LJus Jife. You could not possibly thus kno w 
^ “ character" as a datum .glven-iiLadvance. from wh ich .to 
calculate, with ma^ematicsl precision, the as yet unknown 

f ire a cts of the man inquestion, because, as.we_haye„seen, 
JS^iacter." is,,ln /act 1*°*^ fh?E? A given fact T>efort 
acts .through jyjilcb.itJs.fonn^J Your data could at 
best be no more than a number of “dispositions ” or "ten- 
dencies,” and from. such data there can be no infallible 
prediction, because, in the first place, “dispositions” are not' 
always developed into actual fixed habits ; and, in the second, 
your da^ such as they are, are incomplete, seeing that 
“dispositions” may, and often do, remain latent and escape 
detection until the emergence of a situation adapted to 
call them out So that, even if it were true that complete 
knowledge of-ajnan’s.oripnal.sto.ckjrf.lMisp.ositigns.l.woidd 
enable you to calcul.atejiis..career from its el uents , it would 
still .be impossible to.be.sure .ffiat your kriowled^ of his 
“dispositions ” was complete. 

Thus, if a “science of human nature" really means a 
power to calculate human conduct in advance from its 
elements, we must admit that there is not and can be no 
such science As a fact, however, what we really mean by 
a "science of human nature,” when we speak of it as possible 
or as partly existent already, is something quite different 
We mran either Psychology, individual and social, which 
is simply an abstract symbolism for the representation of 
telrological process in its general nature, or History, which 
IS the detection of coherent purpose in human action, after 
m reent; esc, again. Ethics and Politics, which a.e apprecia- 
tions of such purpose by an ideal standard of wort^ Not 
one 01 these sciences has ever attempted. the .calculation^ 
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facts belongs, of SSf CminfforthatTL^ 


on a certain ^lipresence.makes 

differently. Bat det^inatiraH^ 

the interests I should 

this “if r oleased," but_befpreX-S-OSjR~Fs?^ — 

haJe to L'ome-a’drffe-rent 

It is a manifest absurdity to bold that 

express in my behaviour the purposes which constitute,iny 

temptations is equally. faUaapus. We l»ve seen 
that the determimst assumption against which it is oi^tM, 
namely, that conduct is meclwn^lly.AetSpesOy--Se 
inherwt “strength" of_“motiy^lJs_itselT:.Hnniranmg 
“Motives” arc. if th^ are anytiiing, anotherjnarneloj^e 
interests which constitute our character, not external iri- 
lluences which “work upon” that.character, and _thus.&eir 
relative " strength" is nothing jndcpendcnt,of.character, but 
a new expression for the structure pfjfcejndmdualch^cter 
itself. But the counter-argument of Indeterminism is just 
as unmc-aning. ( To talk of the “ conquest ".of. temptation 
as the “ line of gn»f«^ resistance” is to use the veix_saine 
unintelligible mechanical analogy as the determinist.uses m 
talking of the antecedent “ strength " of a “ motiv^ There 
arc, in fict, only two possible interpretations of the indeter- 
mini>.t's contention, and neither of them supports his con- 
clu'ion. Either the "resistance” of. wrhich he .speaks .must 
l-c measured by our actual success in resisting the suggestion ’ 
tn act, and in that case fiic very fact that we do not_yield.to 
' iJ’i' tcmplation shows that for us yielding would .have b«n 
t Ihr ” ! “,c of greatest resistance" ; or else “ resistance^ .must 
' lir- rc •ured b)* the extent "to whidi the rejected 'alternative 
r as a psvxhical fact after its rejection Then the 

cap ricncc sinply anounts to this, that w can aji.d 
, S'' ' etdo.in olwd’cnceta training or conviction, refuse to 

>'t o;vn 5i.j;ip:*l'ons which as psj chical facts have.sufficimt 
’•’S'* tj to remain befvx the mind even after our rrfusaL 
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For the only piece of definite infonnation that codd Ik 
extracted either from the assertion that tamaj_S^4“w 
medjMic^IyJStermined, or that it_k_aE.IS^of~«at!i:e, 
is the conclusion that i n either cas e it i5 . »of — tite M cpr ess ipn 

oLcoKeia^^^l^o^ that ^ndeter minism fajls, jn precisely i 
the same wav as the opposidg th eory, to_aferd_any_thro- j 
retiral haqis for m ora l responsibility ^ True, I_cannot_lK 
“ res ponsib le.^ -fot. deeds whieh-are, the o utcome p fjt_purely 
mechyucal system of antec edents, because suc h .degig, .pot 
Ssuingjrom the purposes o f my self, are Jn no. t nio-sense 
mine , but the same would be equall y true of -the, results of 
an ind eterminate free^ wilL As not owing thrir existence 
to^myjurpose, those res ults ar e in no real sen se “m y** 
acts, and t he choice o f the nam e “ free wttf*‘ for the ir 
unlmown source only, serves to disguise this consequence 
mthout.removing it Only as issuing from my character, 
and as the expression of my individual interests, can acts 
be ascribed to me as “ mine” and made the basis of moral 
approbation in censure of my "self” 

Thus we see that the toermin ist and t he.indetenninist 
are led.aliktLtoJmDOSSib'l e'rBailts because rf the comm on 
er ror involved in their point of departure. lyBoth start mth 
the false assumption that fte causaLdctstainaBonjoLan 
osjent by Jits antecedents li^which we have. in_ our., earlier 
books M.en_to_be,a .postula te ul timately not in acixird with 
■S^'ty, but.pennissib le in so fa r as it permits^ ns_to. obtain 
useful results by. toeafing events,_.as_if_fteyj,were Jhus 
detapiined — ^is_ultimatdy_teal_as_a fea ture of concre te 
Ilaving thus at tte ontre^i^dided genuine 
teleplpm^ ^termination! from' their conception of the 
world of change, both-tiiedSsts are ahke debarred from the' 
correct understanding of those psychical processes for the’ 
comp^ension of wWch teleological categories are indis- 
pensaole. 

‘{‘“'J®® determination as 

purely mechanical, the factors which manifestly are the 

*= 

^ possibilities of action, inevitably come to be 

" “>tecedenfs " i tTart which 

msel esas the complete antecedents by which action fa 
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determined, or add a third “antecedent” in the form of an 
inexplicable arbitrary “ free will.” In either case all possi- 
bility of a truthful representation of the freedom actually 
implied in moral accountability was surrendered when the 
“character” which expresses itself through an act, and the 
“motive” which is another name for that character as 
particularised by reference to circumstances, were falsely 
separated in thought from each other, and then further 
treated as the temporal antecedents of the act in which thqf 
are expressed In our own treatment of the problem oi 
fieedomjwe vyercSS? o f the dilem ma, 

because we recognised from the first ftat the categones oi ~' 
mechanical determination are not the expression 


but limitati ons artificia ll y impo sed -Upo n facts 
pur poses of. a. kind which have nothing in common with ^ 
etiiieal and h istorical apprec iation of human c onduct, .Md 
therefore irreleva nt 
ghBulsplierft 

Consult further'. — H. Bergson, Sur Us denudes tmmldtetes 
de la eonsaena, F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, Essay i , -W. 
R. B Gibson, “The Problem of Freedom” (in Persoiuu 
Idealism) , T. H. Green, Prolegomena to BtMes, bk. i. chap. 3 > 
bk it chap l; W. ]ames,-Pnnaples of Psychology, vol a 
chap 26; WtU iff Belteve Dilsmwa of Deierptuitsfn)\ 
J Locke, Essay coiKtmtng Human UndsrsUtndtng, bk u- 
chap 21 (on Poiver)\ J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Tlmry, 
vol it bk i chap, i ; J. S Mill, logic, bk, vi chap * " • 
Royce, The World and the Individual, Second Senes, lect. 8 , 
H Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, bk. L chap S, Lectures on 
the Ethics of Green, etc, pp ij-zp- 


CHAPTEE V 


SOME METAPHYSICAL IMPLICATIONS OF ETHICS 
AND BELIGION 

1 1. If Realin 15 & haraiomotu sTstem, tt mast somehow make pronsiGD for the 
« gratifiaQon of our ethical, rdimouo, asd aesthetic interests. § 2 But we 
cannot tssome that ethical and xeh^oos postulates are necessartljr tnu in 
the forms m wbi^ oar practical interests lead os to nuke them 5 3 Thus, 
while monh^ woold become impcsnhle unless on the whole there is 
coinadenee between virtne and happiness, and unless socul progress is a 
genume perfect virtne,” '*praect hapmness,” *'infimte progress” 
are logically Mlf-cantndietory concepts. | ^ nut does not wpair the 
practical uMfuloess of onr ethical loeals. S 5 relision we conceive of 
the ideal of peifecbon as already existing in mdmdoal form Hence 
ultimately no part of the tempom order can he an adeqoate object of 
teligioos derotiotu | 6 This leads to the Problem of Emi ‘^God” 
eanoot be a finite bang within the Absolute, because, if so, God must 
eontam enl and itnpetfectwa as part of Uu nature, and u &ai net the 
al«df existing reduatiou of the ideal 1 7 Thu difficulty disappears 
whe^e identify God” with the Absolute, because in the Absolute evil 
an be sea to be mere illusoty appearance. It may, howercT. be true that 
religious feeling, to be ptachcaUy ^aent, may nwd to imagine lU object xn 
‘““"f fora , 8. Tht bomtok, Vntlim 

iiras" p(!tMii.lmis, can neither be affinned not 
drari onpoundi of pn^ Metaphyinai 1 9 Pioofe of the "heme of 
^ r >!» "ontofogical” and "cosmoIoEtcal" pioo^can 

be de^d^^unst the cnhasm of Heme and Kant only idnu^ God 
with the Abso ete. The —it. ' 


§ I The metaphysician ts perhaps at times too readv to 
brat ^pmence as though it were conshtuted solely by Intel 
lectual .nterests, as though our one concern in drahX'-^t 

gences towards the world of nne°* attitude asintelh- 

jdtEtous, and mSbrno 0" - 
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metaphysical principles, however elementary, would be 
complete without some discussion of the light thrown by 
these various ideals upon the ultimate structure of the 
qrstem of Reality in which we and our manifold interests 
form a part If it is the fundamental pnndple of a sound 
philosophy that all existence forms a harmonious unity, 
then, if we tan discover what are the essential ' an ff" 
permanent features in the demands made by art, morality, 
and religion upon the world, we may be sure that these 
demands are somehow met and made good in the scheme of 
things. 

For a world which met our ethical, religious, and 
aesthetic demands upon life with a mere negative would 
inevitably contain aspects of violent and irreconcilable dis- 
cord, and would thus be no true world or s}rstematic unity 
at dl. In what folloivs I propose to discuss the double 
question. What appears to be the “ irreducible minimum ” of 
tdie demands which morality and'^religion make of the world, 
and how far the general conception of existence defended 
in our earlier chapters provides for their liquidation. The 
consideration of our aesthetic ideals and their metaphysical 
significance I propose to decline, on the ground both of its 
inferior practical interest for mankind at large, and of the 
very special and thorough training in the psychological 
analysis of aesthetic feeling which is, in my own judgment at 
least, essential for the satis&ctory hutment of the question. 

§ 2. In dealing with the subject thus marked out, it will 
be necessary to b^n with a word, partly of caution, partly 
of recapitulation of previous results, as to the attitude 
towards the pracb'cal ideals of morality and religion imposed 
upon the metaphysician by the ,spedal character of his 
interests as a metaphysician. It will thus be apparent why 
I have spoken in the last parag^ph of an "irreducible 
»«»»«»/«” of ethical and religious postulation. There is a 
marked tendency among recent writers on philosophical 
topics, encourag^ more specially by Profe^or James and 
his followers, to ui^e that any and every ideal which we 
think valuable for the purposes of morality and religion has 
no less claim to be accepted in Metaphysics as of value for 
our conception of Reality than the fundamental principles of 
logical thought themselves Logical thinking, it is contended, 
is after all only one of the functions of our nature, by the 
side of others ’such as moral endeavour towards the 
harmonising of practice with an ideal of the right or the good, 
aesthetic creation of the beautiful, and religious co-operation 
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with a “ power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ” 
Why, then, should the metaphysician assume that the universe 
is more specially bound to satisfy the demands of the logiral 
intellect Man those of the "practacal reason " of morality and 
religion or the “ creative reason ” of art ? Must we not say 
that the demand of the logician that the world shall be 
intelligible stands precisely on the same footing as the 
moralist’s demand that it shall be righteous, or the artist’s that 
it shall be beautiful, and that all three are no more than 
"postulates" which we make, in the last resort, simply 
because it satisfies our deepest feelings to make them? 
Must we not, in fact, say alike to the followers of Logic, of 
Ethics, of Religion, and of Art, “ Your claims on the world are 
ultimately all of the same kind , they are made with equal 
right, and so long as any one of you is content to advance 
his postulate as a postulate, and at his own personal risk, 
no one of you has any pretension to criticise or reject the 
postulates of the others’’? 

The doctrine I have attempted to summarise thus briefly, 
I believe to be partly irrelevant in Metaphysics, partly 
mistaken, and therefore, so far as mistaken, mischievous. I 
pass lightly over the curious mental reservation su^ested 
by the claim to believe as yon list “at your own risk.’’ As 
George Eliot has reminded us in Adam Bede, it is a 
fundamental fact of our position as members of a social 
order, that nothing in the world can be done exclusively at 
the risk of the doer Your beliefs, so far as they receiTC 
expression at all, like all the rest of your conduct, inevitably 
affect the lives of others as well as your own, and hence it is 
useless to urge in extenuation of a false and mischievous 
belief to which expression has been given— and a belief 
which gets no kind of expression is no genuine behrf at all 

that it was entertained at your “ personal nsk ^at no 

man liveth to himself is just as true of the metaphysiaan M 
of any other man, and he'-has no more claim than another to 
disregard the truth in practice. 

To pass to a more important point It is no doubt true 
that the attainment of satisfaction for our intellretual need 
for a coherent way of thinking about existence is only one 
of a number of human interests And thus ire may 
grant that morality, religion, and art have a right to existenc 
no less than Logic. Further, the question whethCT any 0"= 
of the four has a hetur right to existence than the others 
seems to be really unmeaning. There seems to be no sense 
in asking whether any typical and essenrial human aspiration 
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has a superior claim to recognition and fulfilment rather than 
another. But it does not seem to follow that for all purposes 
our divergent interests and attitudes are of equal value, 
and that therefore they may not legitimately be used as 
bases for mutual critiasm In particular, it does not seem to 
follow that because Logic and morality, say, have an equal 
nght to exist, there must be an equal amount of truth in the 
pnndples of Logic and the postulates of E^cs Truth, after 
all, 15 perhaps not the “ one thing needful ” for human life, 
and It IS not self-evident even that truth is the supreme 
interest of morality and religion. 

On the face of things, indeed, it seems not to be so. 
Prttn& fticu. It looks as if the logiaan's ideal of truth and 
the moralist's ideal of goodness were, in part at any rate, 
divergent For it is by no means clear that the widest poss- 
ible diffusion of true thinking and the general attainment of 
the highest standard of moral goodness must necessanly 
go together. It may even be conducive to the moral good 
ness of a community that many members of it should not 
think on certain topics at all, or even should think 
erroneously about them * And the ideals of goodness and 
beauty, we may remind ourselves^ seem to be similarly 
divergent It is by no means self-evident and might even 
be said to be, so far as history enables us to judge, probably 
untrue, that the society in which the appreciation of beauty 
13 most highly develop^ is also the society with the highest 
standard of goodness 

Now, if truth and goodness are not simply identical, we 
cannot conclude that rile ultimate truth of a belief is pro- 
portionate to its moral usefulness in promoting practical 
goodness And therefore the metaphysician, who takes 
ultimate truth as hss standard of worth, would appear to 
be quite within his right in refusing to admit moral useful- 
ness as sufficient justification for a belief, just as the moralist, 
from the point of view of his special standard of worth, may 
rightly decline to take the aesthetic harmoniousness of a hfe 

1 To take a couple of concrete iUcstrationa. It may be-~I do not say it is — 
conduave to moral goodness that there should be a general conviction that in 
the long nm our individual happiness is stnctly proportionate to our degree of 
virtue. But there is no means whatever of showing that this belief is tnie» 
and, as Mr B^ley once perdnenlly argued against Professor Sidgwick, no 
philosopher is entitled to assert its truth on moial grounds unless he is prepared 
to maintain he could produce more goodness and less badness by such an 
exact proportioning of happiness to ment than without iL Agam, most of us 
would probably admit that ordinary moral rules, such as that against wilful Inng, 
Ittve exceptions But «ve are not oouod to bold u conduave to moral goodness 
that every one should be aware of this. 
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as sufficient evidence of its moral excellence. Until you 
have shoivn, what the view I am here opposing appears 
tacitly to assume, that truth, moral goodness, and beauty 
are one thing, you cannot rationally refuse the meta- 
physician’s claim to criticise, and if necessary to condemn 
as not finally true, the "postulates” of which Ethics is 
entitled to assent, not that they are “true," but that they 
are practically useful 

And, of course, the same liberty must be granted to 
Ethics itself The moralist, I would not only admit but 
insist, has a perfect right to criticise, from his special 
standpoint, the doctrines of the metaphysician It may 
perfectly well be that certain "truths” are better not 
generally known, in the interests of practical goodness, and 
the moralist is fully justified in dwelling upon 3 ie fact But 
when the metaphysician asserts the truth of a proposition 
solely on Ae strength of its value for the promotion of 
morality, he is deserting the criterion of value which he is 
bound m his capacity of metaphysician to respect _ It is 
quite true that logic is not the only game at which it 
interests mankind to play, and that no one need play this 
special game unless he prefers it, but when you have once 
sat down to the game you must play it according to its 
own rules, and not those of some other If you ntglect 
this caution, you will most hkely produce something which 
is neither good Metaphysics nor sound Ethics Th^e is 
every reason for Metaphysics to beware of a "will to believe" 
which in practice must mean that h'cence to indulge in 
uncriticised assertion which Socrates m ihs ^Ph^do calls by 
the appropriate name of *' misology/ and identifite as the 
psychological source of the worst forms of practical dis* 
illusionment with life.’’* 

It follows, if these reflections are sound, that we must 
not, as metaphysicians, allow ourselves to assume fte trutt 
of any and every conviction about the nature of the world 
‘which we find personally inspiring and attr^tive, or even 
which we believe to have an invigorating effect upon tne 
moral practice of mankind m general We cannot, on a 

• I have not taken into acconnt the Etemnen^m “"jf a 

•ppear relevant That our mtellectuar mt^ in 

assure from an interest in the '■useM," 2 !,“^ 

15. as we hare seen for ontselves. true enough, buMt doa n ot fo Uow thm tte 
tmth which IS the Ideal of the developed intdlert is the 
“ useful " from which it has ansen We rejected the claims ol^e mi^^g 
postulate to be final tmth, not because of ik™ ongin ro the nee ds of mdu^ 
science, but because, as test^ by the standard of fii^ self consistency, ef 
nnatisfactory to the intellect. 

as 
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prion grounds, dismiss the suggestion that it may make for 
practical goodness that all of us to some extent, and many 
of us to a very great extent, should be dwellers in the 
imperfectly illuminated regions on the “ mid way boundaiy 
of light and dark." * On the other hand, it would manifestly 
be incompatible with the presence of any rational unity of 
structure in the experience-world that there should be a 
final and absolute lack of harmony between that world, as 
it must be conceived by true thinking, and as it must be if 
our ethical aspirations are to be satisfied .^Somehow and 
so'mewhere, if the world is a teleological unity at all, these" 
aspirations must be provided for and made good by its real 
structure, though possibly not in the form in which, with our 
present limited insight, we desire that th^ should be met, 
and though, again, we may be unable ever to say precisely 
in viliat form they are met What is simply inconceivable 
in a rational world is that onr abiding aspirations should 
meet with blank defeat 

§ 3. What then, appears to be the “indispensable mini- 
mum” of accord between known truth and our “ethiral 
postulates,” without which the moral life itself would become 
irrational ? On the whole, I think we may say that morality 
cannot maintain itself except upon two suppositions— (1) that 
in the mam and on the whole the world is so ordei^ that 
our moral struggle for fuller and stronger individuality of 
life IS successful , that by living the mor^ life our individual 
character does become richer in coherent interest and more 
completely unified , and (2) that the gain thus won by our 
private struggles does not perish with our disappearance 
from this mortal scene, but is handed on to the successors 
who replace us in the life of the social order to which we 
belong Speaking roughly, this means that unless morality 
15 a delusion, the moral life is, on the whole, the happy life, 
and that there is such a thing as social progress Now, both 
these conditions, I would 'contend, are' shown by the actual 
experience of mankind to be met by the constitution of the 
real world It was by the analysis of actual social life, and 
not by an appeal to postulates of a transcendental kind, that 
Plato and Aristotle showed that the good man is, in the 
main, even in the present state of society, the “happy” 
man And it is by a similar analysis that the^ modem 
thinker must convince himself, if he convinces himself at 
all, that human societies are progressive. 

So far, then, no question of ultimate metaphysical issues 
1 if »^ 0 V, to use the poel'i phnue. 
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seems to be involved in the practical demand of the moral 
life. The case would, of course, be different if we were with 
Kant to regard it as a necessary demand of Ethics that the 
world shall be so constituted that, in the end, and for every 
individual agent, happiness shall be exactly proportioned 
to virtue.' Sbll more so if we went on to assert that 
morality is a delusion unless eveiy individual is predestined, 
by the nature of things, to the ultimate attainment of 
complete virtue and complete happiness Views of this 
kind would manifestly have to be defended by an appeal 
to metaphysical pnnciples which do not find their complete 
justification in the empirically known structure of human 
society So too the demand that human society itself shall 
be progressive beyond all limits, cannot be shown to be 
justified by what is empirically known of the structure and 
the non-human environment of our society. And if Ethics 
really does postulate either the complete coincidence of 
virtue with happiness for the individual, or the infinite 
progress of society, it is clearly committed to the postulation 
of very far-reaching metaphysical doctrines 

Further, it must be frankly owned that these postulates, 
as they stand, are inconsistent with the scheme of meta- 
physical doctrine expounded and defended in the present 
work. For both moral goodness and moral progress are 
bound up with finite individuality and its charactmstic 
form of existence, the time-process Of "progress” this 
is manifest all progress is advance in time, and is advance 
from a relatively worse to a relatively better And with 
"virtue” it stands no otherwise. For to be virtuous is not 
simply to havt an individuality which is at once harmonimis 
and rich in contents, but to make such an individuality for 
ourselves out of the raw material of disposition and environ- 
ment Only in the progress towards fuller individuality 
are we moral agents, and, just because we are finite, the 
complete attainment of an absolutely hairoonious in- 
dividuality is for ever beyond us Hence absolutely perfect 
virtue— and consequenUy absolutely perfect bappiness--we 
incompatible ivith our nature as genuine but finite indi- 
viduals. In all finite individuality there is inevitably some 
aspect of imperfection and consequently of sadness, tboug 
sin and sadness ought to fill, and can be empincafiy seen 
to fill, an mcreasingly subordinate place in proportion to 
the degree of individuality attained The same re^oning 
is equally applicable to the case of any finite 

Nor does this seem any ground for regarding the con- 
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stitution of the universe as ethically unsatisfactoiy To 
repeat the previously quoted remark of Mr. Bradley, no one 
has a right to call the universe morally unsatisfactory on the 
ground that it does not precisely apportion happiness to 
virtue, unless he is prepared to show that more goodness 
would be produced by making the correspondence exact, 
and to show this is impossii^e Still more absurd would 
it be to censure the universe because neither perfect virtue 
not perfect happiness is attainable For morality itself has 
no existence except as the creation of finite' individuals," 
and hence we cannot without absurdity censure the universe 
on moral grounds for containing finite individuals, and so 
providing for the existence of morality. 

§ 4- Would the case be altered if we had, or thought we 
had, grounds for holding that the progress of human society 
has fixed and knowable bounds set to it by the nature of 
things? If we could know, for instance, that the physical 
environment of humanity is so constitute that human life 
ultimately disappear from the earth? I cannot see 
that it would No doubt the widespread acceptance of a 
belief that the end of things was at hand within a calculable 
penod, might tend to lessen our moral earnestness, and if 
the period were taken to be sufficiently short, might lead 
to downright licence and wickedness But so does a beliel 
in the approaching dissolution of any historic and wide- 
• rwching social order , and yet the fact that societies suffer 
dissolution is not commonly regarded as reasonable ground 
for an indictment against the universe Nor is there any 
logical connection between such beliefs and their con- 
sequences We cannot say that because human society is 
perishable,~if it is perishable, its achievements must have 
been wasted and therefore its progress useless The result , 
of our achievements might, in some way unknown to us, 
survive our extmction.as a rare, e^ as we can partly see 
that the results of the indmduM life are preserved after our 
death. 

And, in any case, it is beyond the power of Metaphysics , 
to set any fixed limits to the existence and progress of ' 
human society As we have seen. Metaphysics gives us no 
reason to deny, though it does not enable us to affirm, that 
the social life begun under present conditions may be con- 
tinued under unknown conditions bqrond the grave. And 
even the disappearance of physical human Ifre within a 
calculable period cannot be shown to follow from any 
principle of Metaphysics. At most we can say that tj 
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rertain assumed physical laws, especially that of the dissipa- 
tion of energy, are valid for all physical processes, and if, 
again, the psychical factor in living organisms is incapable 
of reversing the “down-grade” tendency of energy to past 
into forms unavailable for work, then the human society 
we know must come to an end within a calculable time 
But whether the assumptions upon which this conclusion 
is based are or are not true, Metaphysics by itself cannot 
determine. 

We are thus left in the following position That on the 
whole the virtuous life is also the happy life, and that there 
is genuine social progress,* seem to be empirically known 
certainties. “ Absolute perfection “ of the finite as finite, and 
"infinite progress" seem alike excluded as metaphysical 
impossibilities But no definite limits can be set by Meta- 
physics to the possibilibes of individual and social advance 
towards greater virtue and greater happiness. As for the 
theories in Physics which appear to threaten humanity with 
extinction within a measurable time, their truth is, to say 
the least of it, not assured, and we have^ in our metaphysical 
conception of Reality as an individual whole, the certamty 
that, whatever becomes of the human qiecies, nothmg of 
all our aspirations and achievements can be finally lost to 
tne universe, though we may be quite unable to imagine 
the manner of their preservation. And for the purposes 
of the moral struggle from a worse to a better, this seems 
to be quite as much conformity to our aspirations as we 
need ask of the world For the suggestion that our ideals 
are not worth living for unless we enjoy the fruit of our 
labours in the form we in particular should like, seems 
nothing better than an appeal to the baser Egoism 

§ 5 When we consider the specially reltettms attitude' 
of mind, we shall find that its Remands .upon the.world gp 
further ian those of jnere ^thics, and are, 'in part, of a rathw ■ 
different character It would be impossible in a work like 
this to discuss at length the nature of the religious attitude, 
but this much at least would probably be admitted as beyond 
doubt Thereligio us attit ude towards theworld of experience. 

’ Not, of course, fun progress. It does not require profound insight to dis 
cmer that moral progress, like everything else, has its pnee, and that all " pro- 
gressive evolution ” implies ** degeneration ” as one of its aspects. Bat the 
moial progress of society will be genuine if^ on the whole, our gam is — froir the 
moralist’s special standpomt— more than our loss We have no reason to despair 
of out kind if the impartial historian, companng the (acts— not the self-complacmt 
fictions of popular opunusin^’^bout our current social life witb the facts — not the 
fiincies of Apologews— about socia] lifci say, in the first century of the Roman 
Empire, pronounce that there has been advance on the whole. 
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is distingryish^fror^all pgiers partl y byjthe ^ecific chyacte r 
of thejemotions in .w hich it finds its e xpressioniTpaSKEythe 
^leflectuaTJehefe^to which.those emotions give nse. ^geei- 
IHIl^Sigious^emgtion, as we can detect it both in our oivn 
experience, if we happen to possess the religious “tempera- 
tnenV and in the devotional literature of the world, ^appe als 
to be essentially, .a mingled ^condi tion of. exal.tation..and 
humility, ansjng Jrom anjMnim^iatejKns,ejDf.commuijion.and 
co-operation with..a_ power greater and better.tba.h .ourselves 
m_wh!eh.our^id^s^ofj[ood,£nd ..complete r^lisation than 
they everjobtain .in the empincally knownjiioecprder j In 
the various feli^ous' creeds of the world we have a number of 
attempts to express the nature of such a power and of our 
relation to it in more or less logically satisfactoiy conceptual 
terms But it is important to remember that, though a 
theologic^ belief when sinc^lyjiel.d .mayjD|ac.t_p& 5 verfully 
upon religious feeling, the b eliefs^re _in_thejas.t.re5fict.l^ed 
upon im.m^jate. feeJing,_and_not Jimmediate .feeling upo n 
te]iefs In this sense, at any rate, it is true that all genuine 
religious, life implies th e practical influ encing— of— fwling 
and action by ponyictions_which go,.bey.o,nd_provedLpnd 
Cnpvra truth, .and may_therefore.be said.toJ>e_matters. of 
faith 

*" What the_convictions to. which we thus _swrender the 
practical guidance of life are, in'any'indivfdual case, seems 
to Jje.largely.a question of indiv idual constitution mTd.social 
Edition Not only are the convictions is to the nature o( 
the higher power represented by the great typical histoncal 
religions very various, but what we may call the individual 
religion _oCdifrerent_persqns_exhibits.e.ven greater .vanety 
There is hardly any important object of human interest which 
may not acquire for some man the significance w hich belongs 
to the completed realisation of his highest ideals. It is no 
more than the truth to say that a mother, a mistress, a country, 


* The “religious** leropciament is apparently shown ly eipenena 
intcnser manirestations, quite as much an idio^ncxa^ of cong^itti cndowni^l 
as the **«esthetic.” TTiere are persons, not otherwise mentalU defective, who 
seem to be almost devoid of it, just as there ore others ahoha\e little or noseTi« 
of humour or feelmg for beauty As many of these persons are ethically wcelltt^ 

some of ihetn exceptionally so, and as a^in the religious temperament is wtCT 
found strongly developed in persons of quite inferior ethical development, tnere 
seems to be no diw/ connection between religious se&sibihu and moral excellent, 
ihirjgh, of course, religious feeling is the most powerful of moral tnfluenew wnen 
It IS comotnrf ID the «me person with ethical fervour 

tion of some tvpi^ forms of rehj lous feeling and belief the shoula cor^ 
Professorjames's Venetta ef RiUztaui Esp^nerte He will find 
as to the philosophical interpretation of religion, if he cares to know them, m 
final ^pter of my ErtiUm c/ Cenduet 
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OLampyement. social or politic al, may^ as we often phrase 
it. a man’s “ reli^on ” " - - -- cl 

Amid all this variety two general principles may be de- 
tected which are of primaiy importance to the metaphysical 
cntic of religious experience, (i) It is essential to the religious^ 
-that Jts_ object should be accepted as the realty 
^istmg_embodiment_ofan^ ideal This is the poiiitlrTwhich 
&e^rehgicilis attitude, of mirid differs jmost strikingly from 
&at of mere morality, in the ^h ical experience the ideal is 
apprehended as something wfiicK~ ^iS”nqf~yet exist” but 
Sas lp'be tyqught into existence by Human exerfioh. “ Hence 
for tte purely ethical attitude of mind the worid has to be 
thought of M essentially imperfect, essentially out of accord 
with what it ought to be in order to correspond to our 
demands on it Thusjhere Js^jnot, for niorality, as we shall 
directly see there must be"for religion, such a thingf as th e 
*' Pro blem of Evil ” That the world, as it comes to us in tHe _ 
temporal order, contains ^pod^tion^and .evil^which must 
be done away with, i s a ^acti^ presupposifion without which 
morality itself wouid have no raaen d’Hre. 

But in religion the case is otherwise It is only in so far 
as t he o biect of our adoration, whatever it may be, is taken ' 
to be ttS^really'gxisting emb^iment of our highest ideals, , 
that It can produce, in our spiritual communion with it, that,, 
co mbin ed emotion .of exaltation and abasement, that feeling 
of.being at once .ourselves already perfect so far as our will isi 
one in its contact with our ideal, and absolutely condemned | 
and-" subject to wrath” so far as it is not, which distinguishes' 
tte.jreligious from all other states of mind But all. real 
existence, as we saw in dur Second Book, is e^ntialty mdi- 
vidual. Hence it is of the essence of religion that it looks ^ 
^on the ideal as already existing tn tndi^ual form This 
is why devotion to an .abstract principle, such as nationality, 
socialism, democracy, humanity, proves so.much inferior as a 
permanent expression of religious hfe, to devotion to a person,i 
however imperfect '■ 

(2) It follows that mere appeamnce in the time-order 
cannot be the ultimate object of reli^ous devotion For the 
time-order itself, as we have seen, is essentially unfinished 

I So Hrael insisted that the fundamental significance of the Chnslmn rehmon 
hes neither in the historical career nor in the inoral teaching of Jesus ( ^^hiw in- 
deed contained little that had not alread) been uttered* in the fonr of 
pnnaple), but m the recognition by the Christian communii) of the union of \gd 
and Man asa fact alreuly realised in individual form in the person of Christ See 
Dr McTag ga rt*5 essay on **Hegeluimsni and Chnsbani^ ” m Studus >ti 
Cosmchgy 
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,’andjncomplete, and no part of-it, therefor^ can,be.pecfectly 
J'indiwdual. The_co mpleteiv individual, if_i t._exists at al l, 
must have an existence which is n ot tempora l Hence no 
partpfthe tem poral order o f evente. as such, can be finally 
satisfactory as an object of religio us aAiration So far as it 
is'pbssible to succeed in worshipping anything which forms 
part of that order, such as a man or a cause, this can only be 
done by regarding the temp^IJI^ts ^_an imperfectjpEear- 
ance_of a reality which y because complet ely_a.n d perfectly 
individualJsjn ite true nature tiineless And it further 
^follows thatj^mce all Tinite ind ividu ality is, as we have already 
fseen, only imperfectlyjndiyidual, and bec ause imperfect is 
' tempora l, the ohljr_ finally adequate obj ect of re ligion 
; devotion must.be the infinit e individual or tim eless^bsol^e 
itself.^ 

That the great philosophical religions of the world have 
felt the force of this, is shown in history by the way in which 
they have inevitably tended to. credit their various— gods ” 
with omnipotence. Thus the god of the Hebrew religion, as 
at first presented to us in its earlier records, is represented as 
limited in power by the existence of other divine beings, and 
temporally changeable and mutable. But in the later Old 
Testament writings, the New Testament, and the sujjsequenl 
constructions of ecclesiastical theology, we see the_ gradual 
development from these Hebrew beginnings of an idea of a 
God who is “all in all,” and limited neither by toe existence 
of other divine bemgs with opposing aims and interests, nor 
by toe inherent resistance of “ matter," to His purposes. So 
the Zoroastrian religion, in which toe limitation of toe power 
of toe good being Abura Mazda by the existence of a co- 
ordinate bad being, Angro Mainyus, was originally a funda- 
mental tenet, is said to have become among toe modem 
Farsis a pure monotheism. 

§ 6. Now, It should be noted that to ineydablejendency 
of Religion.itself to ii^fagrjts .object jvith_ultim.ate.^eali^, 

conceiv ed in i ts tanieless_perfectionjis.a_complete.and.infinjte 

individuaLwhole, lead$ to, the difficult. me.taphysic^Jjprpy^ 
of evil.” For .if God.is thq,saine thing as the Ab splute, it 
wouldf appear toat evil itself m ust b e. like ev ecythiiig.dsft-2 
manifiMtati6ii.bf.His nature. And.ffso, can we say that God 
- fs s irictlv speaking “ eood.'l.or_.is_.thejcompleteregJigirian_oi 
/ pur ideals ? It.is this .djfficulty about eviL more than any- 
thing else, which has led many philoMi^iSjnJioto anaent 
and modem'ffineiTo .distinguish ^B5ween .toe,_A]!,solHte^d 
God, and to regard_God. as simply one, tooug hjhejngh^* 
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and most perfect, among the iinite.individuals contained in 
the Abspjute.’ In the following paragraphs ! propose not so 
much to offer a solution of this time-honoured puzzle, as to 
make some suggestions which may help to put the issue at 
stake clearly before the reader’s mind 

The doctrine of the iinitude of God does not appear .in 
^ny way to remove the difficuhy^about ^1_, m fact.itrendCTS 
h,Jf anj^hing, more .acute. For evil must.now appear jn the 
universe.in a double form, bn 'the one hand, it admittedly 
exist outside God, as a, hostile factor limiting His 
power-of shaping the world to' His. purpose. But again, as 
we have seen, every finite individual, because finite, falls short 
of complete mfemal harmony._of structure, and thus raintains 
an element of defect and evil widiin itself Thus evil, will be 
inherent in the nature of a finite God, as well as’ in that.of 
the.existei^e. supposed to be oiitside_Him We have, in fact^ 
one more illustration of the principle that ^Llimitation 
involves self-limitation from within It is only b y forgetting 
this fundamental truth that we can conceive the possibilily 
of a being who is “perfectly good” and yet is less .than, the 
Absolute. 

And even when we overlook this, our difficulties are not 
removed Far a “finite” God with a further reality, outside 
and in so me wav opposed to His. own nature, .even when 
fllogically th'ou^t of .as perfectly good,,must be at best only 
sudi another, being as ouiselves, though on a l arger scale. 
He, like us, must be simply a partly success.ful, partly un- 
successful,.actor_in amniverse .of which .the con.stitution and 
ultimate upshot are either unknown or known not to satisfy , 
our religious demand .for the complete individual, reality of 
our Jdeal.s This is the view which has in history been 

^ So Plato suggested m the second book of the Rtfubluy that God is not the 
cause of all that happens to ns, but only of the good things that befall ns. Perhaps 
however, Plato is nete conscumsly adapting us expression to current theolc^cal 
doctnne of which he did not lully Mprovc For a modem defence of the same 
conception of a finite God, see Dr K^dall’s es»y u Penmat Idedum Other 
reasons which ha^ e often led to the same view, such as the desire to think of God 
as a mutable being like oorselves, capable of being influenced in His attitude 
toward us by our attitude totrards Him, seem to rest too much upon idios^crastes 
of priTate feeling to be of serious philostmhical weight. If private feeling is to 
count at allj one does not see why th it of Oiose^who would few outraged Iw such 
*a conception of a finite changeable God ^ould not be allowed an etpial significance 
W1& that of their opponents It is a palpable mistake to treat ptivaic feeling, 
whate^ er its worth may be, as all on one side m this matter „ - . 

* For if we once suppose that we know the uuveise, in which * God is 
one finite being among others, to be so constilnted as to correspond to this demand, 

It will be the whole of which “God”is one factor, and not “God b> Himself, 
which will became the supreme object of religious emotion Thus we ina> say, . 
until God is thought of as the individual whole, He is not fully God. 
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actually adopted by religions like those of the Hellenes and 
the N orseme n, in which the god s are re gar ded a s ultimatel y 
subiert to an i nsemtable and unethical ~Fate. 'Bstj! Jnite 
/ being struggling, however successfully , a gainst such an_alien 
} Fate-is.^aftaL-^._a 'fit object only-for mo ral res p ect a nd 
‘ sympathy, not for religious adoration Such a being, however 
exalted, is still .not that complete and harmonious individual 
realisation of all human aspiration for which Religion yearns, 
and is therefore not, in the full and true sense, God 

If, then, a finite ethical individual, however exalted, cannot 
be an adequate object of religious devotion, how does the 
case stand with the infinite individual whole of Reality ? ,Can 
w e worship the Ab solute?^ This is a question which needs 
some careful examination before we can venture on a positive 
answer. 

§ 7 . The problem, let it be observed, is not strictly psycho- 
logic^. Experience shows that ind ividual men can de rive 
reli aous s upport f rom belief i n the most varied _Md_most 
defective conceptions of the natu re of the Deity Beliefs 
which bring one man “peace in believing” might, if seriously 
entertained, blight another man’s life; one.manls_God.may 
be^ anoAeris devil This is, however, not the point The 
reallju^tion is, whellw the_ Absolute can.lie ^mad.e.into an 
object jof religious, woiship, as we have seen that fipitejln* 
dividiials cannot withQut-a...brea ch of lori c. Has it the 
character which, as we have seen, anything which is to 
correspond to our ideal of “ God " must logically possess f 
At first sight it certainly would seem that it has. For, 
as we have seen, the Absolute contains all fini_t^_xistence, 
and contains it_as3 j)er^!yJiarmonibus_g^^._ And 
Aerefore all finite aspiration must somehow be realised in 
the structure of the_Absolute_whple,.riipngl!_not necessarily 
fn the way in which we, as. beings of. limited. kno^edge 
and goodness, actually wish, it to, be realised The.Absolute 
whole is thus, as nothing.e,lse_canJ)e,~tK,e cqngete individual 
realign which our .ideals have.acHal, exisfehce. As all our 
ideals Ihemselves are but so many expressions of our place 
in the system and our relation to the rest of it, so the system 
itself is their concrete harmonious embodiment 


' It should be scareelr nrosaiiT W j»uit out that the Absolute, if it cm be 
worshipped at all. can be uoishipped onlp as OTceteed as Ml) indmdeU 
When It IS lalsely thought of as a « coliecUon " 01 aggrrga e ” or trtahijr ol 
independent things, it is no more divme than any other mlleclion. This is the 
klal objeetiontevulgar “ Pantheism ” Ho« Eu- anj of the setitm thuikets »! 0 
are popularly charged with "Pantheism” hare countenanced this new of the 
ftb^ute as « mere colIecUQO, is Mother mxtter 
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It is true, as we have already seen, that pu^Jdea^_rriay 
not be realised in the whpJeJusLjn JheJomLaLJdUC^^^ 
conreive them, but it must be remembered that m so far as 
we ’set" up our private judgment.and wishK„as^ standards 
tCLJduchlhewhoj£^^undJ:p_ccmform on_paUipf con^Mnna- 
we are adopting an attitude which is at once illogical 
and irreligious It is illogical, because it implies the ^sump- 
tion that with f uller knowledge o f the system pfReality_as a 
rrholejire-should.still d esire t he fulfil ment of_our,aspirafaons 
in the sp ecia l way which at p resent recommepd.sjtsgll toj?ur 
imperfect insight It is irreligious, because the demand that 
human jdesires.sMLbe fulfilled inpurjvay anji.not in God’s 
way” in volves the setting up of huma n wisdo m aerainst.God’s, 
and~ isiihus irreconcilabl e wi & genuine union of heart and 
vQllwith the divine jorder.' 

What then b^omes, from this point of view,_ of the 
problem of evd ? How can the presenc e of moral evil in the 
temporal order byeconcded wth the thought of the Abso lute 
whole as the_ complete and.harmonious_ realisation of human 
ideals? I need not say that the cUtaded solution of the 
problem is out of the question. As beings whose insight is 
necessarily limited by our own finitude, we cannot hope to 
see how in detail everything that appears to us as evil might, 
with larger knowledge, be known as an mtegral constituent 
of a whole which, as a whole, is the realisation of human 
aspiration, and therefore free from evil. But it is at least 
possible to make suggestions which may show that Jhe 
problra is a.mere_j:ons^uenpe ^f_the_mey}table„defepts b‘ 
our_ insight, and that it would -disappear^ wth ’fMler,j5ibw 
ledgi It IS not hard to see that there are.fwo_mainlreason' 
why the_ structure of t he u mverse seems. to_.finite_ insigh 
partly enl jOjur. insight into, the .nature an d connecti on o 
qur purposes ttemselves 'is 'never complete ; we^are alirii 
part. Ignorant _of ..exactly what it is to ’which 'we "aspire 
Ifencejpur purposes in part appear to be met by.^stenci 
With a j^tive just because we are .only impeifectiy_awan 
of what. they^ mean_ arid. whither they .tend. There' fa ni 
more-familiar fiict than this, that even within the limits of ou 


I afraid flial this essenUally itrdigioiis feeling has a great deal to do ant 
me eomplunts Retimes urged against Uie Absolute as a poor subsntute, f< 
!!-. !irS? . .. oomplaints spimg, no doubl, from the mistake 

nontm umt the Absolute is not a conacte mdindual but a mere '• collecuve coi 
«pt But tbn seem al» to be motrved bjr a suspicion that a finite Deity migl 
De more w^aole than the At)soliite to our wish to baTc our ideals gtaUfie^ 
OUT owu fasmon And so £ar as this is the motive of them, such complaints ai 
ctsenUallf impious 
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human life growing experience is constantly teaching us how 
confused and defective our judgment at any moment as to 
, what we really want, can be ' Largely, then, our ideals s eem 
to be a t yarwnce with actual existence, because we never filly 
"Know what they are. " ' ' 

Again, ^ur knowledge of the effects of our acts js ,ahvays 
impeif^t in^the eS^eme, We seem to fail because we can- 
not’ see far enough to understand fully what it is we have 
effected. And both these c auses of the apparent discrepancy 
between the real and the ideal maj^lje traced’ to a single 
root Existence appMrs_to be in part evil, because we 
cannot take it in at once, and as a whole m its individual 
structure. “ We'have to make acquaintance with it by piece- 
meal, and as a succession of fragmentary events in the time- 
series And imperfection, we have seen, belongs to the 
time-series Hence we can see that evil is at once a mere 
appearance, and an appearance which is inevitable to the 
finite experience conditioned by the temporal formi The 
so-called "problem” is thus in principle insoluble only 
so long as we falsely think of the time- order itself 
as a characteristic of the Absolute whole in its real 
individuality,* 

May we say, then, that^.^sohite pr-whojjeis Igiosain 
'Metap^sic^to_be " good ”_? The answer depends upon the 
precise meaning we attach to the statement In the sense 
that It is the re^ly existing embodiment of the ideals we are 
trying amid our ignorance and confusion to realise, we 
clearly must say "yes." But if we use the word "good " in 
a narrower sense, to mean “ e:/ucallr ^od" we can .hardly 
say w ithou t qualification that the-whofe is good. ,,Fbr "eftical 
gobdneis?’J}eIongs essCTtially_to_the._time;K?rder, and means 
the^process qf JHe ^dual assertion _ of _the jdeal a^nst 
apparent eyil.^ To be morally good is to have an ideal that 
IS not realised in the events of the time-order as they come 
to us in our Unite experience and to mould those events into 
conformity with the ideal Th^jnoral Jife_g^ from_first to 
last_a ..struggle, _and where the_stniggle Is absent it is-mis- 
irading.to speak of morality Hence it is better not to call 
the-AbsoIute-!i-moral” 

But we must remember that &e Absolute is only not 
moral, because it is something very, much more than moral, 

> The reader will mturallyUimk of the famous Socialiciaradm^ that “wrong 
doing IS error,*’ “Tice is ignorance ** 11* we inteipret this to mean that the 
fun^ment^ advantage of the good man mcr the baa hes in his truer insight into 
what he seriously wants, it seems to be tine. 
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^only not ethical because there is in it no divorce of ideal 
' from actuality, as there is in the imperfect experience of its 
'finite members. Or, as we might say, it is something more 
than “good" precisely because it is already' good In 
mmalitj', let it be remembered, we have, as in ail the experi- 
ence of finite beings, a process which is throughout directed 
upon a result that, once attained, would transcend the process 
itself. Morality would not be content with anything less 
t han the' total abolition o f the evil in the world , and with the 
disappearance .of. evil," the struggle" a^inst it would itself 
disappear in some higher form of experience Similarly, 
knowledge is constantly striving to exhaust the object of 
knowledge. So long as the object is in any respect unknown, 
the task of knowing is incomplete , yet if once we could so 
know any object that nothing further remained to be known 
about it, there would be no aspect of not-self in the object 
which could distinguish it from the subject by which it is 
known, and knowledge itself would thus be done away Thus 
we may see from the side alike of cognition and of will how 
the whole life of the finite being forms a constant endeavour 
to widen experience into the complete apprehension of a 
content which, because infinite, could not be apprehended 
without the disappearance of finitude itself Thus does 
cxpenence witness to the truth of our fundamental doctnne, 
that the finite individual repeats in itself, in an imperfect and 
inadequate form, the structure of the infinite individual of 


which It IS an appearance. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to say more than a 
word with reference to the thoughtless objection so often 
urged against all philosophical and religious doctrines which 
deny the ultimate reality of evil, or, what is the same thing, 
the existence of an independent devil If existence is already 

perfect, it is said, why should we seek to make it better at 
meat trouble and inconvenience to ourselves by moral and 
political endeavour? .Ought we not rather to sit with foM 
hands acquiescing la^dly jn a® *ey are ? The 

doubt mi At even be earned further than this For to take 
things as they are” is just as much a course of self-chosm 
actiA as any other line of conduct, and it might hence ^ _ 
argued that abstention and moral effort are alike out of • 
place and absurd in a world where everything is perfect 
- The objection, of course, turns upon a mere confusion ol 
existence as it is in its individual reality, and existe^e as it 
a^S^^o us in the time-sen^ feS 

IS based purely upon attnbuting to the essentially imperfect 
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and incomplete series of temporal events the perfection which 
only belongs to the timeless whole In that perfect whole 
our moral ideals and moral efibrt, as finite beings belonging 
to the temporal order, are of course included along with eveiy- 
thingelse, and its perfection is therefore no ground for treating 
them as nugatory. Our own moral struggle with the ap- 
parent evil of the. time-series is itself an integral part of the 
Reality which, in its complete individual character, is already 
perfect, if we could but win to a point of view from which to 
behold it as it is As Plotinus expresses i^ "our striving 
IS after good and our turning away is from evil, and 
thought with a purpose is of good and evil, and this is a 
good"i 

If we may not say without qualification that the Abso lute 
is good, and certainly must not say that it is in the proper 
sense “ethical,” still less may we say that the Absolute is 
;;i^oralIyJndifferMt” For the A bsolute is only nrt etliical j 
te^use.itjs already ail that ethicaTR/econsiste in stnvmg to 
ilecdme. Hence the Higher a finite ^^g stands, in the! 
ethical scal^'as judged by the double critenbn of the wealth! 
of its interests in the world and the degree jof harmony be-1 
tween'them, the more adequately does i 6~ s^ctuie .repeat! 
that of the whole, and the higher is its degree of rM&ty _ And 
this means that the' good man’s ideals are realisM in the 
world-order with less of modification and reconstruction than 
the bad man’s. In a sense, as Professor Royce maintains, 
even the bad man’s confus^ and warring ideals get their 
fulfilment,, since he too is aiming, however lilindly, at a 
complete individuality as the goal of all bis striving _ But he 
is seeking it where it is not to be found, in the gratification 
of desires which cannot be allowed the supreme place in the 
direction of life ivithout leading to the distraction and mutila- 
tion of the self As Plato puts it, the bad man " does as he 
pleases,” and for that very reason never “ does what he wills." 
Hence the place of the good man in the economy of the 
universe is very different from that of the bad, and the 


> Ettnadt, I S, 15 (qnoied ud tnmsUted id Wbiiulcr, ibc Naflattnts!:, ^ 
83) Plotinus had just prcviousi) made Ibc correct observation that to den/ the 
existence of enl in anj and erer) sense means to den> the existence ™ 

(<a«5r yt ef m X/r« r 6 Tupiw iw r<* cftri tiraif criyrn aVrtp col ri 
watpfTf tel fiiiSi ipetrir piiSh tTrei ) We might thus aj, if good u to be at 
all evil must have some kind of rclauve or phenomenal cxuience 
cedent condition Bat, as thoj serving *s-o condition for the realiation of good, 
evil IS Itself, fiw » more universal poml of view, good, and therefore its csistmce 
at enl only apparent On the whole question of the position of ewi m 
ivorld order, see the adnmable esa/ 00 Dr MeXaggarts »»» 

ffegehan Cosmclegy, 
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world-order itself is the very reverse of " indifferent " to the 
distinction between them * 

My own conclusion, then, which I offer 'to the reader 
simply as my own, is that anvthinef l ess than the Absolute 
is an ina deguate .obiect ^f .rdigipus devoSon, and that the 
Abspiute.. itse^ has ”th^ .^trncture_v^ich ,such an, object 
t^ uires l If it should be further su^ested that at any rat^ 
when we come to actual experience, we find that we cannot 
represent thejobject of our worship to ourselves in an indi- 
vidual form of sufficient concreteness to stir effectual emotion 
and prompt to genuine action without clothing it in imagi- 
nation with anthropomorphi c qualit ies which metaphysics 
mticism proves inapplicable to ' the infinite individuS, I 
should be inclined to reply that I admit the fact And I do 
not tlunk we "need shrink from the conclusion that practical 
tclipon involves a certain .element of intellectual.cpntradic- 
tjpn Thus, thoug h God is not truly God.untiLwe deny.the 
existence of any inde pendent *' e vil ** by whic h H is nature is 
limited, it seems probable Aat the t hought pf_puiselyes as 
" fellow-workers with God” would. hardly, lead to practical 
g o<S works u nless we also inconsistently.allowed oursglyes 
to imagine ^ d as struggfing. against .a^hostile. pojyer. and 
standing_in,n«^ of_our assistance. But this only shows that 
the practi^Ji^ue. of religion_.in guiding action is not 
necessarily.dependmt .upon ite .s(Mntific_trjith, 

§ 8. Of course, it would be quite open to us to hold that 
there may be,.within the Absolute, .finite beings _of.super- 
humanjip wer and .goodness with .whom humanit y is c apable, 
oj, co-operating for ethicaf ends. Only such beings, if they 
exist, would not, be .God in the same s^e in’ whiA the 
Absolute may_be.calle.d.Gpd They might deserve and win 
our reverence and our co-operation, but because themselves 
fimte and therefo re only im perfectly real andjndi 3 cidua]^.they 
could.notjogicallyjake. the_plac e wh ich belongs onl y to th e 
completely.and perfeotiy individual rea]isation_qf_ffie _id^. 
That would still fall partly outside them’ in thenatur^ as 
a whole, of the system which harmoniously includes both 

1 When It is said that the Absolute, if it exists, tniist be morally indiffeient, 
there is often a conscious or nnconscioas confusion of thoughL ‘fhc Absolute 
must certainly he *' indifferent’' in the sense that it does not feel the internal 
discord of hatred and animosity against any of its constituents Dens, as Spinoza 
toys, neminem potest odio balim For the Absolute is not one of the two com- 
Intants , it is at once both combatants and the field of combat. But to mfer that 
the Absolute, because devoid of the feelings of hatted and pnvate parbsanshtp, 
must be mdiffercnt m the sense that our goodness and badness make no difference 
to our place m it, is a &]la(7 of equivocauon for which tmconsaousness and tma 
A«r are scarcely suffioent excuse. 
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' ourselves and them. Thus_suchj3ei ngs would be ‘‘g ods*' in 
the senseof polytheism rather than God i n th atof monoTh ei^. 

Further, I 'can see no means of dectding a pnon that 
th£re_cpuld_be. onl y one such being_injthe univ erse. Even 
supposing the senes of finite' Eeings to be itself finite, it is 
not evident that it. could __contain only on e "best" m ember. 
AntjrSupposmgjt^ mj n ite, could. ther e be a " be s t " member 
atall ? Also it appears quite beyond the power of Meta- 
physics to find cither proof or disproof of the existence and 
agency of such finite but exalted fidngs We cannot say that 
®.ur_gencral conception ,of_Reality,is such as to neefative th e 
suggestion, and yet again that g eneral c onc.epticgl-give5_us 
no posihvc evidence in favour of takmg it as tr ue It would 
certainly be the grossest presumption to" maintain that the 
Absolute can.cor^tain no higher types of finite individuality 
than .those presented by .huma n society , on the other hand, 
it would be equally presumptuous to assert that we_haye 
reasone d knowl edg e of their existenc e and the ir direct social 
relation with ourselves Hence we must, I think, be content 
to say that theTiypb.thesis, so far as it seems to be suggested 
to any one of us by the concrete facts of his own individual 
experience, is a matter for theJ^timate exercise of Faith.' 

9 These reflections may naturally leacT to some rem'arks, 
which shall be made as brief as possible, about the so-called 
philosophical “ arguments for the existence of God,” which 
played a prominent part in Metaphysics before their dis- 
crediting at the hands of Kant and Hume* Kant’s great 
achievement lies in having demonstrated that th e whol e force 
qf.the."j)rppfs.'’ depends upon the famo us gntologica rargn- 
ment, best known in modern Philosophy in the form adopted 
by Descartes in the fifth Meditation Descartes there argues 
thus — By " G.od ” I mean a.completely perfect being. Now, 
existence is a perfection, and non-existence an imperfection . 
Hence I cannot think of a nqn-codsting perfret being with; 
o.ut self-contradiction. Hence Gqd,'b^us^ by_hypothesis 

* Thus I do not undeistand why, apart from respect for the traditions of 

Chmtiam^, Dr Rashdall should hold that God, u ms sense of the word, is 
one and not many His a^ment appears to me to identify God with the 
Absolute, where it u required to maiotam unity, and to disiin^tsh them 

as soon as it becomes a question of provii^ God's “Personality" fsee his essa> in 
Personal Idealism) Professor James appears more logical m his obvious re^* 
ness to reclcon with polytheism as a possible consequence of his denial of God's 
infinity { Vanettes of Peli^ous ExUrtente^ p 524 ff ) 

* lUnt's famous onslausht wiU be found m &e Krthk der Retnm Ventunft, 
Transcendental Dialectic, bk n div 3 (**The Ideal of Pore Reason "X §§ 3*7 
Hume's cntiosms are contained in }as^os\humo\isDtaUgueseff»eemtftffNaiurpt 
Relt£tcn 
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iwrfcct, must cNist, and is the only being whose existence 
logically follows from its definition 

Kant's even more famous criticism of this famous inference 
turns upon the principle which he had learned from his study 
of Hume, that logical necessity is “subjective." If I think 
of a logical subj'cct as defined by certain properties, he argues 
inefjcct, I am nccfssttaUd to ascribe to it ail the predicates 
implied in that definition That is, 1 must affirm them or 
contradict myself. Hence,, if "existence" _is originally 
included among the perfections, by which the subject 
"God" is defined, the proposition God exists is certmnly 
ncces-saty, but is also tautological, and amounts^ in fact, to 
the mere assertion that "an existing perfect being' is an 
existing perfect being." But if the "existence” spoken of 
in the predicate is something not included in the definition 
of the subject, then you cannot infer it from that definition. 
Now "real existence" is not a predicate which can be 
included in the definition of a concept The predicates by 
which an imaginary hundred dollars are defined are the same 
as those of a real hundred dollars It is not by the possesion 
of a new predicate, but by being actually given in a concrete 
experience, that the real coins differ from the imaginaiy. 
Ilcncc all propositions asserting real existence are syntliettc, 
(tx. assert of their subject something which is not contained 
in the concept of it), and the real existence of Godjir any 
other object can never be deduced from its definition ' 

This Kantian criticism has itself been subjected to much 
criticism, principally at the hands of Hegel and those 
subsequent philosophers who have been specially affected 
by the Hegelian influence What appears to be the 
general principle of the Hegelian criticism has been most 
clearly expressed in English philosophy by Mr Bradley, 
upon whose discussion tlie following remarks are chiefly 
founded 


I Kunl’s enuasro had been m prt anliopaled m the fire! 

AftA/otim by bolh Meraenne and Gassendi See 

lloctnres on Descartes' conhision of CHStence mlh poperties m the Fm 

Objccuons,” with Descartes’ vmsausfacWw reply 

objection, and proposed to amend the Cartesian proof by a formaJ draorntraton 
t'hil nnA's ^nstencTu fiessibU. 1 « does not imply a formal contradiction He 

But G^sesistencc is possible, thereJheeGrf eartU S«. * ^ 
ed Erdmann, p ley Latla, e/Zeiims, p 274. Homes cm 

ments are even more akin to Kant’s. " Whatever we conceive as existent ire can 
alsoranceiveasnon existenb There m no bemg, aeiefo^ "b«e n on e 

implies a contradiction Consequently thm b “'’.‘’“6 whose existence is 
demonstrable " {Dialogues toufemmg A'aluro/ fie/fguw, part 9 ) 

* Appeatvnee and Reality, ebap. 2^ 

26 » 
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In estimating the worth of the ontological proof, we must 
distinguish between the general_principle implied ^ it and 
"tHF.particuIar form m which itj)resente^a^nncipl,e.”Tt is 
manifest that Karit is. perfectly n^SFwhen te contends fcat, 
faking exi stence t o mwn presence in the space and fame- 
order. you _cannot reason "from my possession of any idea to 
the..existence of_a colr Sponding obiect Xou, cannot say 
whatever I conceive .must_exist ^ I conceive it. But the 
pnncipIFof 'Sie ontologicaf proof is perhaps not necessanly 
condemned by its failure to be thus universally applicable 
Srhe principle involved 'appears to be simply thik T|fi.idea 
and fae reii^ outsidejfa own existence as a fact In thetime- 
brder whicTi it “means_” or “sfari& fbr’’_^e_’m®al^;_com- 
^lementary aspects of a yyfiole^eali^^hich include fiiem 
|toth' For there is, oh the one side, no "idea” so poor and 
untrue as not to have some meaning or objective reference 
beyond its own present existence* And, on the other, what 
has no significance for any subject of experience is nothing. 
Hence in itsjnost_general form th e ontological argument is 
simply aTfateinent that realflx and meaning for a_wyect_ 
mutudly... imply one...aao^Sr But il 'ddes'Tiot ’follow that 
all thoughts are cqually.true jiii4Afe5ifidanfc In other words, 
^ough every thought means something .beyond itsjown 
Scistence,. different thoughts, may repres,ent.the.structure 
of that which, they' mean_with_very, different.grades.pf. 
adequacy That which. my_thought meaiis may be far from 
^ing real in .the .form in_wlilct i_ttiinltj£j 

"Now, we inay surely say that the more inte rnally 
harmonious .and. systematic my, thought is, the - more 
ad^uatdylt jfopresents Jthe true nature of that which it 
means If thoroughly systematic coherent thought may be 
mere misrepresentation, our whole criterion of scientific famfo 
IS worthless How freely we use this ontological argument in 
practice will be readily seen by considering the way in which, 
in the interpretation and reconstruction of historical facts, 
the internal coherency of a systematic and comprehensive 
interpretation is taken as itself the evidence of its truth* 
Hence it may be argued that if there is a systematic way 

* No thought can be merely wid sbsolotely lalse, any more than any act can be 
nerely and mthout qualification bad Though owi* may be entiiely meaning 
less, thoughts cannot be. 

* The appeal to expenment Is no objection to the pnnaple. For in mafa^ 
he eipenment we do not, of eouise, get out of the cirde of inr thoughts, and the 
mpcnment only affords a cnterion of truth m so far as it leases us with a new 
bought which can only be brought into systematic harmony wilh our old idw 
n one determinate way Ereept as inteipreied by thought, Uie eipenment has 
10 bearing on our knowledge. 
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of thinking about Reality which is absolutely and entirely 
internally coherent, and from its own nature must remmn so, 
however the detailed content of our ideas should grow in 
complcNitj’-, we may confidently say that such a scheme oi 
thought faithfully represents the Reality for which it stands, 
so far as any thought can represent Reality. That is, while 
the thought w ould not be the Reality because it still remains 
thought, .which means something beyond its owm existence, 
it would require no modification of structure but only sup- 
plementation in detail to make.it the truth. 

But if we have anywhere thought which is thus internally 
coherent, and from its own nature must remain so, however 
knowledge may extend, we have it surely in our metaphysical 
conception of die real as the absolutely individual. Thus, the 
ontological proof appears, in any sense in which it is not 
fallacious,'to'amount merely to the principle that significant 
thought gives us genuine know ledge , and therefore, since the 
thoroughgoing individuality of structure of its object is pre- 
supposed in all significant thought. Reality must be a perfect 
individual. That this perfect individual must further be 
“ God,” ie must have the special character ascribed to it by 
beliefs based upon specifically religious emotions, does not 
follow. How far the “ God ’’ of religion is a correct concep- 
tion of the metaphysical Absolute, we can only learn from 
the’analysis of typical expressions of the religious experience 
itself And it is obvious that if by “ God ” we mean anything 
less than the Absolute whol^ the bntologicarprpof'ceases 
to have any cogency. It is impossible to show that the 
possibility of significant thought implies the presence of a 
special finite being, not empirically known to us, within the 


Absolute. 

The “cosmological ".proof, or “argument from the con- 
tingency of the world,” unlike the ontological, has the 
appearance, at first sight, of starting with given empincal 
fact. As summarised by Kant for purposes of cnticism, it 
runs thus:— « If anything at all exists, there must be also an 
absolutely necessary being. Now, I ei^t myself, ^go, the 
absolutely necessary being exists” To make (he proof 
quite complete, it would be necessary to show that the being 
whose existence is affirmed in the minor prem^, to wiq 
myself, is not itself the “absolutely necessary being, and 
the argument thus completed would become in pnnciple 
identical with the second of the “ proofs ” given by 
in the third Meditation, where it is inf^red that if I, a.d^ 
pendent being, exist, there must be. a God on whom I and 
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things depend^ As Kant has pointed out, the whole 
force of this inference rests upon the previous admission of 
the ontological argument By_ itself the cosmological proof 
only establishes the conclusion that if any dependent esjst- 
e ny is r^n ndepen'dent exiHfric^pf some,kind"mnst'be 
convert this into a “proof of the existence of 
Goa, you must further go on to identify the “ independent 
existence" thus reached with the "most real" or "most 
perfect* being of the ontological proof. For otherwise it 
mighty be suggested, as is done by one of the speakers in 
Hume's dialogue, that the senes of phenomenal events itself, 
taken as an aggregate, is the “necessary existence" upon 
which the “contingent existence” of each several event 
depends. “Did I show yon the particular causes of each 
individual in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I 
should tlunk it very unreasonable should you aftenvards 
ask me what was the cause of the whole twenty. This is 
sufficiently explained in explaining the cause of the parts ” 
To avoid this objection, we must go on to maintain that 
only the “ most perfect beuigTcaif Be an ultimately necessaiy 
being, and that its “ necessary tScislence" is a consequence of 
its charact err- This, as we haVe seen, is the very' assertion 
made in the £ntoiogica] proof Hence our criticisms of the 
ontological proof will be equally applicable to the cosmo- 
logical If we combine the two, restating them in accord 
with our previous remodelling of the former, the argument 
wll take the following form. ^11 propositions directly „or 
indirectly refer to real existence. "'HenceTt’ would- be seif- 
contradictory to assert Jthat nothing exists . iBut existence 
Itself is'only.coiiceivable as individual Hence the absolutely 

indivtoal ^raust be really existent. And this is identical 
with the general pnhciple of our own reasoning in Book II of 
the present work Clearly, if valid, it is valid simply as an 
argument for a metaphysical Absolute ; it neither proves that 
Absolute itself to be what we meanTn religon by God, nor 
affords any ground for asserting the existence of God as a 
finite individual within the Absolute* 

1 Thu was also a faaOQnte oigaraenl with Leibnitz, os Kant notes For on 
acute exanunation of Leibnitz's use of it and the olber “ proofs,” see B Russell's 
PhtJoiophy of Labntz, cbiw 15 For Home's objections to it, see the olreadjr 
□noted part 9 of the jLhabgtu anctrmnp Nctunit Rehgten The other 
''proof'* of the Third Meditation, namely, that my possession of on Idea of God, 
which Z conld not have denved from empincal sources, proves the reabty of the 
idea's object, u only a special form of the ontological argument from idea to 
eaistence. 

* As thus remodelled, the double ontologico cosmological argument might be 
attacked on two grounds — Ctl That it only proves, once more, that 1/ we admit 
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The phystco-theqlog^ , argument, also known as the 
argumeirt Trom flesi£«, or the^*/«/«/Ka/, proof) differs from 
*£J>rereHing'fwq in being in "its' current forms honestly 
"In the shape of an mference from the apparent 
presence of order and a regard for human good in the 
structure of nature to the existence of a wise and benevolent 
being or beings as the author or authors of nature, it has 
been the most popular of all theistic arguments both in the 
Mcient world, where, according to Xenophon, it was specially 
insisted^ upon by Socrates, and in the modem defences of 
theological beliefs against rationalistic cnticism. It must, 
however, be observed that the criticisms of Hume and Kant 
are absolutely fatal to the “argument from design,” when it 
is put forward as a proofrof the existence of a God of tnfiniie 
goodness and wisdom. (.At best, as Kant says, the observed 
order and harmony of 'Nature would enable us to infer a 
finite degree of wisdom and goodness in its author. The 
assertion of the absolute harmoniousness and goodness of 
Nature, which we require to justify the inference to infinite 
wisdom and goodness in its author, goes far beyond the 
limits of the empincally verifiable, and can itself only be 
upheld by some form of the “ontological proof^ Henct 
the “argument from design” could at best prcwe a God 
whose wisdom and goodness are, so far as knoivable, limited 
As Hume forcibly puts the same point, if the empirically 
known facts of the partial adaptation of Nature to human 
purposes are valid, as they stand, to prove a wise and good 
intelligence, are not the equally well-ascertained facts of the 
partial want of adaptation equally valid to prove defective 
goodness or defective wisdom ? * 

There is a deeper metaphysical reason for this difference 
between the results of th e phvsico-theological and o f the 
other "proofs,” _which may be _briefly pointed out tThe 

that all propositioiuue ooncemed with real esstence, eitherdjrecayorremotdy, 
we must adnut the existence of the Absolute, hut does not demonstiate that all pio- 
posmons an so concerned (a) That in saying that existence is only concetvaSte as 
uidividual we iall back into the Cartesian misconcepuon of existence as a predicate 
I should reply, (l) that the rahdity of the premiss m quesbon cannot be denied 
without being confirmed in the act of denial le unless the suggested pro- 
posiuon that “some proposAons at least have no reference to a reahtj beyond 
their own presence as psychical facts in my mind," itself has the very objeirtive 
reference in question, it has no meaning, and is tberelbre no genome proposition , 
(a) that we must disbnguish between the vjhat and the thal of existence. The 
“that” of existence is not conceivable at all, but our position is that this m 
conceivable tkal is only logically, not really, separable from a whal, and that 
it IS precisely this insepaiability of the and the jakat which we mean by 
** mdividuality ” 

* Dtatogues totuemtttg l^atural Jieltgton^ part XI, 
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whole conception of the order and systematic unity of the 
world as due to preconceived “ design ” is only intelligible il 
we suppose the author of that “ design ” to be firut^ and 
subject, like ourselves, to te mpo ral mu tability . For in the 
notion of design itself are implied the severance of the 
mentally conceived ideal from die actuality which wmts to 
be brought into accord with i^ and conseguendy also the 
time-proce^ which we have already found to be character- 
Isfic or^”Snitude. Hence the_physico-theological proof, by 
itself, can at best be used to establish the reality of finite 
“ gods,” not of " God,” because it works throughout with the 
categories of finitude 

Upon the logical forge of the argument, as thus limited 
by its initial assumptions, only one observation need be 
made. What the reasoning asserts is not merely that 
“Nature” is in reality a system_ eidubiting individuality and 
purposive interest or even “design,” but that it reveals the 
particular design of assisting and fostering human progr^. 
Now, whether this is so or not would appear to be a question 
of empirical fact only capable of determination by_ the 
methods applicable to other problems of the same empirical 
kind Probably the lines along which it will have to 
decided in the future are of the following general kind 
Evolutionary science seems clearly to have shoivn that in 
the influences it knows, as "natural" and agpm,as 
“sexual selection, "L we have processes which lead to bene- 
ficial results without being, so far as we can se^ in the least 
directed by the conscious “design” of establishing thore 
results.* We should have to ask, then, whether there is 
actual ground for holding that such influences are not of 
themselves sufficient to account for the developmMt of 
human civilisation, so far as it Is due to factors belon^g to 
the “environment” If th^ are so sufficient the "physico- 
theological” argument for benevolent super-human ageniy 
in mouldmg the course of human development becom^ 
superfluous, if they are not their failm-e is, so fo, good 
ground for the recognition of finite “designing intelhgmces 
of a non-human kind as forming a' factor in our environ- 

1 This is qmtc consistent with onr own new, 
eelcoiogiol in the sense of being marked hy sn^ectiv 
tnyintfuis all teleological process is actual ** design 
oreamccramg, habit, etc., arc all cases m point) .and 
always bcToUtion for the result it acrtall} prodoett 
tronld be an instance of a process wbidi mar take tl 
but m that case is larely. if erer, rolitioD for that 
which dt feeto issues from it. 


that all real processes tie 
e interest. For («) not Vy 
" or ** rohbon ** (impulse, 
I (^) actusl robbon new not 
s Sexual sdeebon m man 
he form of actual vobO^ 
impiorement of the stoat 
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ment^ In either case the question appears to be one of 
empirical fact, and to be incapable of determination in 
advance on general metaphysical grounds* Nor are we 
justified in assuming that “ design in nature,” supposing it to 
exist, must always be directed to secunng ends which are 
either intelligible to us, or, if intelligibly “benevolent” in 
the sense of furthering our own special human interests 
And here I must be content to leave the subject 

Consult further • — F H Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps 2$, 2fi; J E McTaggart, Studies tn Hegelian Cos- 
mology, chaps 6, 8 ; J. Koycy The World and the Indmdual, 
Second Senes, lects 9, 10 


* Cf Bradley, Appearanu and Reality^ pp 200, 496-497 (ist ed ) Professor 
flint's attempted reply to the Hamian and Kantian cntiosm of the thcistie 
’'pioofo" {AgnosUatm^ diap 4) has not sndaced me to modify any of the 
fl|^ons expressed m this chapter 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 


1 1 Can our Absolute Evpeneoce be properly called tbe ** unjoo of Thought and 
Will”? The Absolute is certainly the final reahsatioD of our intdlectual 
and our practical ideals But (i) it includes aspects, such as, r f , assthetic 
feebng, pleasure, and coui, whidi are neither Tliought nor Will (2) And it 
cannot possess either bought or Will ax suck Both Thought and Will, m 
theii own nature, presuppose a I^ali^ whidi transcends men Thought and ' 
mere Will § 2. Oiir conclusion may in a sense ^ said to in\ olve an element 
of Agnosticism, and again of Mysticism But it is only agnostic m holdi^ 
^ that we do not know the precise nature of the Absolute Experience It 
impbes no distrust of the vaiidi^ of knowl^ge, so lar os it goes, and bases 
Its apparently agnostic result on tbe witness of knowledge iti^f Similarly, 
t IS mystical m transcending, not in refusing to recognise, the construe 
boos of understanding and will § $ hfet^hysics adds nothing to oor 
mformabon, and }'idi^ no fresh springs of action It is finmiy only 
justified by the persistency of the mpulse to speculate on the nature ol 
things as a whole 

§ I It seems advisable, in bringing this work to a con- 
clusion, to bring together by way of recapitulation a few 
important consequences of our general principle which could 
not receive all the notice they deserve in the course of our 
previous exposition Our mam contention, which it may be 
hoped our discussion of special problems has now confirmed, 
was that the whole of Realit y ultima tely forms a single 
infinite individu al'svstem. of which the m ateriaL is ps ychic al 
matter of Jact..and that the in dividuality of this system lies 
ultimately in a teleological u nit y of subjective inte rest 
Further, we saw that al l subordinate realitV-Js-agaigJn its 
d egree i ndtvJduaL and that the contents of t he A bsolute 
th us form a hi erarch y of asc endu]f-orders..of-rcahtV-and 
individua lity, and that in this way, while all finite individu al 
-lixi stence isr asjinite. appeatance-and-uoL iiltimate-Reality, 
appearances, themselve s are of varied d^rees of worth , and 
that, a part from the app ear ance s, there is no .reality at all 
And finally, we learned that all t he aspiration s of .finite, in- 
di vidu al s must be somehow met and m ade_gPod._in. the 
ultimate Reality, thou gh not jiecessanIjLjn_the_fqrm_,in 
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■Bhich tJi£)' arc consciously entertained by the finite 
aspirant 

This last conclusion naturally suggests the question, 
whether it would be a correct description of the ultimate 
RcaliSyJo call it the "union of Thought and. Will” I will 
bncfly indicate the reasons why such a description appears 
to be misleading (1) The Absolute m^y no.doubtjae called 
the "union of Thought and Will,” in the sense that its. com- 
plete indindual structure corresponds at once to ourjogical 
jdeal of systematic interconnection, and pur etliico-religious 
ideal of realised. indnidiial. purpose But it must be added 
that the Ab--o!ut.e appears to possess aspects \vhich_cannot 
fairly be brought unde/ cither of these heads Assthetic feeling, 
1^ jnstapcc, and the auithctic judgments based uponltTmust 
somehow be included, as an integral aspect, in .the absolute 
whole of experience, yet aesthetic feeling cannot .properly 
be regarded cither as thought or asjvill And the same objec- 
tion might be raised in the case.of pleasure However closely 
pleasure may be connected with conativc efibrts towards the 
retention or renewal of the pleasant experience, it seems 
quite clear that the “pure" pleasures* are not forms ol 
conscious '‘conation,” and tliat even in those “mixed" 
pleasures, which depend in part for their pleasantness upon 
relief from the tension of precedent craving or desire, analysis 
enables us to distinguish two elements, that of direct pleasure 
in the new experience, and that of the feeling of relief from 
the craving. Hence, if,it be admitted that the Absolute 
contains pleasure, it must also be admitted that it_ contains 
something which is neither thought nor will The same argu- 
ment would hold good, I think, even if we held with the 
pessimists, that the^bsolute.contains a bal ance of pain over 
pleasure. For, intimate as the connection is .between pain 
and thwarted conation, it seems a psychologic^ monstrosity 
to maintain that felt pain is ahyays and .everywhere an 
experience of the frustrafipn of act ual con scious effort, 
and unless this monstrosity can be maintained," we' must 
recognise in pain_ too a fundamental experience - quality 
irreducible to thought or will Thus," bT bes^ the Hesenp- 
fion.oT the Absolute, as the union of .thought and will, would 
be inco mplete 

(2) But, further, the description, if taken to mean that 

• I use Ihe epilhcl in ns familiu Ptetonic sense The “ pure” pleasure is 
that which IS not dependent, in whole or in part, for its pleasantness upon a 
preiious Meta, or actual eapenence of crisinE or desire I do not mean, as 
Plato possiblj did, that a " iniicd ” pleasure, preceded such Meta, is a iren 
contrast elTcct without positive quality of its own 
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the A bsolute itself has thought and will, as such, would b e 
not only incoinplete^u t false. For actual thou ght and 
a<^ai. jrill can. ..easil y sho wn to be essentially^mte 

fiinctions._neither of whic h could ever reach its goal an d 
become finally_s elf-con si stent without ceasing to me re 
toought^rjnere_will Thus actual thought always involves 
an aspect of discrepancy between its content and reference. 
It is sdways thought about a reality which falls, in part, out- 
side the thought itself, is only imperfectly represent by the 
thought’s content, and for that veiy reason is a not-sdf to 
the toought for which it is an object And the whole pro- 
cess of thinking may be described as a senes of attempts on 
the part of thought to transcend this limitation SoJong.at 
the content of fli e thought i s no t adequate to flie reality 
which it th inks,.so long, that is, as_toere_is_anytlung jeftto 
know ab^t the re ality, Sioiiflit-f^flessl v presses forwar d 
towaiSs an. unreaehe d consu mmatjon. But if the eorre- 
spondence ideae cum tdcato ever became perfect, thought’s 
object would cease to contain anything which went beyond 
thoughts own content It would no longer be an “ other” or 
" not-self ” to the thought which knew it, and thus thought 
and its object would have become a single thing But in 
this consummation thought would have lost its spedal 
character as an actual process, just as the object would have 
lost its character of a something, partly at least, “ given ” from 
without Both mere thought and mere existen ce, in becom- 
ing onft wo^d cease to Have the 3iaTae ter-WjiichJ>elongs.to 
^m in fin i te exp e rience nred sel v in idrtue of our failu re 
comfJetely to t ranscend t he.chasin.betig.een_toem 
^ The sameTs the case with ^ If, indeed, By will we 
mean a genuine actual process of volition, this result is 
already included in our criticism of the claim of thought as 
such to persist unchanged in the Absolute. For_all_genuine 
will implies possession of and actuati on ty.an i deajthich 
is entertained explicitly as an unrea lised idea, a nd is_thus 
insepara bl e from t hought (This. I may inddentdly observe 
once more, is why we carefully avoided speaking of the 
“subjective interest" we found in all experience-processes 
as “will”) But even if w e.imp roperly widen the interm et- 
ation-of-the-term "wilFto include all conati ve process, t he, 
^neral conclusi on wi irremait^^m_same For all suchpro- 
cesswlm^y the contiaiFBetween existence as it comes to 
us in the here and now of actual feeling, and existence as 
it should be. and as we seelt to make it, for the satisfaction 
of our various impulses, cravings, and desnes. I^ is the felt, 
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even when not explicitly understood, discrepancy between 
these two aspects of a reality, which is ultimately one and 
harmonious under the discrepancy, that supplies all actual 
conative process with its motive force. And hence we seem 
driven to hold that conation as su ch. as actual striving or 
effort, cat USnd no place i n an e xperience in which the.aspects 
C>f.ideality..an d.real erdstence a re oncefor_dJJinailyjinit^ 

If we cannot avoid speaking of such an experience in 
terms of our own intellectual, and again of our oivn 
volitional processes, we must at least remember that while 
such language is true in the sense that tte all-embracing 
harmonious experience o£^e Absolute isjhejmatteinable 
goal towards which finite inteljert a nd finite volit ion are' alike 
stnving. vet ea ch "i n at taming its consummatimi.' i f it CTer 
could attain i t would _cease_to_te i^f as we know it^nd 
pass into a higher an d dire cter form of app rehension, in 
which it could n o longer be distinguished from the_ q&er 
In the old medimval terminology, liie. Absorute mu s t be said 
to conta i n actual mtell^ and actual volitio n, ngt fonnahter 
bu t emtnenter '^ 

§ 2 It follows from all this thafi jest ^because, the 
ab solute whole . is_neither mere thought nor mere will, nor 
an art ificial s rothesis of the.twdijnm-e tru& for &e intejiect 
can never be quite t he same thing as ultimate.Rrality. For 
in mere truth w e.getJRealitypnl y in its intdl»:tual_aspect 
a s that w hich afford s fte, highest satisiacffdn to_ thought’s 
Bemand .lor, consistent and sj^e^hc unity in its, object 
And, as we have seen, fliis_ demand can never be_guite 
satisfied by bought itself For though^'to remmn thought, 
must alway s be some thing l ess than the_whole reality_which 
it knows . The icahty must Jways contain a _further.aqiect 
which .is not itself thought, and. is, not. capable of b^g 
apprehended in the form of. a_ thought<ontent Or, what is 
the same thing, while all realit y is i ndividual, all thejhought- 
coiistructiqns_through which we know its character must 
rem^ gmeral. We are always trying in oiif thought to 
grasp the individual • as _such, and always fading. As in- 
di^dual, the" reality never b'eimmes. the actual content of our 
thought, but remauis a “transcendent” object to which 
thought re/erSj or which it tncans. And hence our ^truest 
th oug htcarT at best give us but an imperfect satisfaction for 

r Compare the amiment of Afpaavasa end KtnUty, chap. * 6 , pp_ 

(isl ed.), and the lamous scholimn to Prop 17 of pan l of Spinorai 
Trheieu is contended that "if intellectand volition belong to the elemal essence 
of God, each of these attiibntes most at least be imdeistood m a different sente 
from the cuiceot.” 
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its .own demand^ of congnience. between thou ght’ s conten t 
andjts obie^ " The realitv^i~'nev^~be ultimately wyg/y 
whar’iTis' for our thought And this conclusion obviously 
lends a certain justiHcation both to the agnostic and to 
the mystic. It is important to understand how far that 
justification extends 

First, then, a word as to the limits of justifiable Agnosti- 
cism. Our conclusion warranted us in asserting that feality 
must cont ain aspects which are not thought and asfain must 
comb ine-SSug ht wiOTt hese. oth er aspe^ in a unity which 
is. not itself me rely intellec tual. In other words, we had to 
confess that we cannot understand t he concrete character of 
the. Infinite Experience, or, to put it in a more homely way, 
we'-dboiibtJarQW h ow it wo ul d feel to b e " Go d." And if this 
is Agnosticism, we clearly shall have to own that we too we 
agnostics But our result gave us no ground for doubting 
our own general conviction as to the place which mtellect 
and truth hold in the Absolute. On the other hand, it leftjis 
with every re.as.on for.trusting.that conviction. For our con- 
clusion that merc-t ruth cannot be the same thing as ultimate 
Reality was itself by^ upon the pnnciple that Qn.l:Kjia.rni.oh- 
ious indwduahtyJ s~finallv reali a^ thi s is the very pnnciple 
employ^ -by_the intellect itse lf wh enever it ., judges one 
thought-constructionjelativdv higher and truer t han.ano^er 

Thus Mr Agnosticis m, if it is to te' -Sied so, neith er 
discredjts_our_hunia.n.. e stimate of the relative truth ol 
ilifferent theories a bout tfie re al, nor lends any suppoit -to the 
notion that “ K nowJedge-is jelative in the sense that there 
may c_onceivably_be jo c or^pondence bet;vee.n.R£aJity and 
toe scheme ofhuman _knpwie3ge_as.a_whole. It is based not 
on the'distrust of human reason, but upon the determination to 
trust that reason implicitly, and it claims, in declaring mere 
truth to fall short of Reality, to be expressing reason’s ovm' 
verdict upon itself. Hence it does not, like vulgar Agnosti- 
cism, leave us in the end in pure uncertainly as to toe 
ultimate structure and upshot, so to say, of toe world, but 
defimtely holds that we. ha ve genuine and trast gadhy 
knowledge of the t yp e of that structure and toe nature of its 
material s And it is upon this" positive knowledge, and not 
upon an uncritical appeal to unknown possibilihes, that it 
rests Its denial of toe simple identity of Reality ivito thought 
itself. For all we know, says the common Agnosticism, our- 
tteugbtis sheer.illusion, and therefore we must confess th^ 
vye have.in the end n o not ion what the rea lity of toe world 
may be. Thought is not illusory, says our systematic 
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Idealism, and therefore its own witness that Reality is an 
individual whol e of e-tperience whjeh « more than thought is 
L PM^ve _contribution to our fciiowledge ~ Between these 
two positions there may be a superiiciar resemblance, but 
there is an essential difference in principle. 

So again with the mystical element in our result. In 
bolding that all. ggnume.Jndnvdaabtj; finite or, infinite,* 
involves^ typ^of immediate felt_ unity, which transcends 
reduct ion to_the i3ational_categpries_pf thought and will, we 
may fairly be said to have reached a conclusion which, m a 
sense, is mystical But our result is not Mysticism, if by 
Mysticism is meant a doctrine which seeks ultimate Reality 
in mere manalysed immediate feeling as such. The results 
oflntellectual and volitional construction have not been 
treated by us as illusory and as a sort of intellectual and 
moral mistake. On the other hand, we urged that the 
ultimate unity of the real must transcmd. and not merely fall 
short ptjhe rational scheme'5f.t.*'P“S^*•.?Pi^-— - 
consequently insBted that qtm r^ult, so far as it is a mystical 
one, caapnly be justified byfollowing out the constnictions 
oftlie lo gic al intellect and tiie_ptbLcal_will.to.weir,£nyj, con- 
4cquence,-an3*showing that each of them itself deiMnds 
complet ion in an individual. keali0i whicK_incr®.es_and 
transcejnds,~bcith To'quote the' admirable words of Dr 
McTaggart”. “ A Mysticism whi ch ig nored the claims of_the 
unders.tanding_would no doubt be ddoihed. Npne^eyer 
went_about to break lope, .but'Jn the end. lope .broke him- 
But there is a Mysticism which starts from the standpoint of 
the understanding, and only departs from it in so far as that 
standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
something beyond itself Tp transcend the lower.isjiot to 
ig nore i t" And it is only in this sense that ^dpsophy is 
iustifie^d'in averting "above all knowledge and volition one 
air-embracing unity, 'which js only not true, only not good, 
because' air truth and all goodness are but shadows of its 
gtedute perfection " • 


> 1 say "finite or infinite” adinsedly ITie roysurt confiemnabon of^ 
relabonal scheme as inadequate to eapress the full nature of the r«l, holds 6^ 
lust us much in application to actual finite expencnce as in application to the 
SSmate whole »e mayaay not only of "God,” bnt of 

they are much more than the “nninn of thought and will -“o,;"* . “i,,' 
peraonal hnman love, no less than in the samt s beatific visitm " 
mpher-s "intellectual love of God,” .ehavea type “f eapob™'' ^5" f"! 
Bome Dsvcholocical purpose* be analysed into a combination of ideational and 

yoliUonalprocMses,Eut^phatically does not, in Ha conmte existence, conaist 

of a synlheM of actual ideas and actual volmons See an/e, p J5* 

> pittites %n Hegehan Cetmelegy, p *9* 
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_ § 3- The reader whd- has persevered to the conclusion of 
this volume may perhaps, on laying it down, experience a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction. Our investigations, it might 
be complained, have added* nothing to our stock of scientific 
information about the contents of the world, and have 
supplied no fresh practical incentives towards the strenuous 
pursuit of an 'elevated moral or religious ideal. I must at 
once admit the justice of this hypothetical criticism, and 
dispute its relevancy. Quite apart from the defects due to 
personal shortcomings and confusions, it is mherent in 
the_ nature of metaphysical study that it c an make no 
po sitiv e add ition t o our info rmat ion, and.ean.ofjtsellfsupi^ 
no m oEves for p ractical endeavour. And the"student who 
tunis to our science as a substitute for empirical Physics or 
Pqrchology, or for practical morality, is bound to go away 
disappointed. The reason of this we have already had 
occasion to see. Metaphysics has to p resupposeAe.g eneral 
principles jof the jvarious scienciM and the general foims_of 

f inactical__experience.as ti^_matepals lipon .whic^it, works. 
U obj ect as a-studv_is not, to. add to or t o modify flie se 
materials,.but to_affprjl_sorae .coherent, an d systematic 
faction.forjthe intellectual curiosit y which wiTall feel at tiinM 
^to tfie general na ture of fe e whole to which these van'll 
mate rials belo ng, and the relative truth and cleames s.with 
wfii5i th at g eneral nature is expr^^ in th e, difleient 
departraents_of_experience. Its aim is the organisation, not 
ttej5nl.arge.m.ent_pf,imowIed^ Hence for the student 
whose interests lie more iiTSie enlai^ment of human know- 
ledge by the discovery of new facts and laws, than in its 
organisation into a coherent whole, Metaphysics is probably 
undesirable, or desirable only as a protection against the 
intrusion of unrecognised and uncribcised metaphyrical 
assumptions into the domain of empirical service. And 
similarly for the practical man %vhose interests in hfe are pre- 
dominantly ethical, the main, if not the sole, value o f me ta; 
physical ^udy.lies.in its .critical f unction of expdsmg false 
me^hysjj^ ^asumptipns, whicl^Jfactedjupon, might impM 
the vigour of spontaneous moral ^ prt 

Biif 'fdfthose in whom the speculative desire to form 
some coherent conception of the scheme of things to which 
we belong as a whole is strong. Metaphysics has a higher 
importance. In such minds the impulse to reflect on the 
nature of existence as a whole, if debarred from ^tematic 
and thorough gratification, is certain to find its outiet in un- 
systematic and uncriticised imaginative construction. Meta- 
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physics they will certainly have, and if not conscious and 
coherent, then unconscious and incoherent Metaphysics 
The soul that Is not at rest in itself without some “sight of 
that immortal sea which brought it hither,” if hindered from 
beholding the object of its quest through the clear glass of 
' rational redection, will none the less seek to discern it amid 
the distorting hazes and mists of superstition It is in such 
seekers after the Infinite that Metaphysics has its natural 
and proper followers, and for them the study b its own 
justification and its otvn reward If a work like the present 
should prove of any help to such students, whether by 
offering positive suggestions which they can accept, or by 
assisting them to know definitely why they reject its 
conclusions, it will perhaps have achieved as much as its 
writer could reasonably expect 

Consult fu) tiler i — F. H. Bradley, Abearance and Reality, 
chap ay ; J. E. McTaggart, Studies tti Hegelian Cosmology 
chan 9. 
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